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Get Out Your Gun 


and Enjoy This Exeiting Sport 


—at its best with Western equipment 






























WHITE FLYER 
TARGETS 


White Flyers are used and preferred 
by the majority of skeet and trap- 
shooting clubs. They are easier to 
see, easier to hit, and due to their 
special composition material, easier 
to break. You will have fewer “‘dust 
ed”’ targets with White Flyers, and 
paradoxical as it may seem, less 
target breakage in trapping. 


Field shooting all year ’round... 
that’s skeet! Designed to closely 
approximate actual field shoot- 
ing conditions, skeet will polish up 
your swing, your timing and your 
eye. It packs more shooting into 
30 minutes than you usually get 
in 4 hours in the field. As a sport 
in itself, one round will win you. 
For skeet at its best, the traps, targets, 
shells, and your gun should be specially 
designed and suited to the game. And 
so Western trap, target and ammuni- 
tion experts have combined their 
knowledge of skeet requirements with 
the genius of Winchester gun makers to 
produce The Championship Skeet Combi- 
nation: Western single control Skeet Traps 
—White Flyer Targets—Xpert Skeet 
Shells and a Winchester Shotgun; either 
the Model 21 double barrel or the new 


First, from over your head at Station 1 a swiftly 
moving ‘‘bird”’ flies straight away from you. Then 
up comes one from the other trap, toward you— 
and so on around the semi-circle. 17 shots at 
“‘singles’’—And now get set for even faster shoot- 
ing—8 shots at ‘‘doubles,’’ with the targets re- 
leased simultaneously in opposite directions. The 
squad above is shooting the ‘‘singles’’ at Station 8 


-~ 


Model 42 .410-gauge repeater. These 
fine guns have a new special boring for 
skeet and upland game birds which 
will definitely improve your shooting. 
...Western Skeet Traps are the only 
traps that are cocked as well as 
released by a single control lever, shown 
in the foreground above. . . The Xpert 
Skeet Load is used by many of the 
country soutstanding shooters. Numer- 
ous championships have been won with 
these shells. 


There is probably a skeet field near you 
where you will be welcome, to shoot as 
often as you desire. Let us send you 
an interesting free booklet on skeet, 
with complete rules, and directions for 
laying out a skeet field. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
722 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


CHAMPIONSHIP SKEET COMBINATION 








WINCHESTER 
Model 21 Double Barrel 


WESTERN 
SINGLE CONTROL 
SKEET TRAPS 


This is the only equipment in which 
both traps are cocked as well as re- 
leased by a single control lever. 
They project level targets, with 
high rotation and minimum break- 
age, straight and true in flight and 
within the limits prescribed by the 
rules. The traps are sturdy and 
simple, fast and sure in operation 
and are perfectly synchronized. 


XPERT SKEET 
SHELLS 


A special load for skeet shooting. 
These shells have been used in win- 
ning many club, state and sectional 
championships; the 1932 National 
Skeetstakes in which H. W. Helweg 
scored a remarkable 995 x 1000; and 
in the world-record run of 229 straight 
made by Mr. Ed. Lindsay with his 
double barrel Winchester. Loaded in 
12, 16 and 20-gauge. 


SKEET GUN 


The Winchester Model 21 Double 
Barrel Skeet Gun is equipped with 
barrels having the new Winchester 
Special Skeet Boring which gives wide 
and evenly distributed patterns for 
skeet and upland game bird shooting. 
Fast, accurate handling is obtained 
through the perfect balance and 
feather-light feel of this gun. It was 
used in setting the 12 and 20-gauge 
long run world’s records. Four grades 
— Standard, Tournament, Trap and 
Custom-built to order. 
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ho j 
= 
hon LTERNATE FIRING Twins are characterized 
with by their parallel cylinders which fire alternately 
instead of simultaneously. In the older type of out- 
oh board motor, built with opposed cylinders, you get 
pew one impulse per revolution as shown above. The 
skeet, lower diagram indicates the manner in which parallel 
ns for cylinders fire. Note that there are two impulses per 
_- revolution which dampens out vibration. 
ANY 


That is why an Alternate Firing Twin gives you 
practically 100% smoother flow of power. It is quieter. 
And it is easier to start. Johnson makes two Alternate 
Firing Twins — the only motors of such construction 
in America. Be sure you know the difference between these 


and other types of outboards before you buy! 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
Canadian Jobnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


SEA-HORSE 
Model A-65 


Alternate Firing Twin with 
Synchro-Control, Full Pivot 50 
Steering, Integral Rotary 
Valve, Sight Gas Gauge, — 


Shock Absorber Drive, Un- 
derwater Exhoust. F, O. B, FACTORY 


BOY SCOUTS Jehsson Mo- 

tor Company 
has always been deeply and sincerely in- 
terested in the Boy Scout movement and 


wants you to have a week in camp. See your 
te local Johnson dealer for information on the 


Chart — giving complete data on the 7 great mo- 
tors in the Johnson line—a model for ever — 
pose, both alternate and simultaneous firing types, solenth rom 
$72.75 f.0.b. factory. (Prices subject to change without notice.) 


z R & Send for your copy of the 1933 SEA-HORSE Handy 


“Earn a Week in Camp Plan.” 
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PFLUEGER REELS 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 








[__LEVELWIND 






ueger 
MEDALIST 
$5.00 to $8.00 
(3 sizes) 






Pflueger 
GEM $3.50 


Go nic Reel 


Cilia Caw 
“HALF. NUT” FREE 


Regular o—- =. Su: Summit and j, 
Norka Reels- PAWL WL AND COVER f 
SCREW- as in a a receptacle built into the 
Front Cap of the reel —for ency use—2 
SPARE PARTS $ WITHOUT Ex A COST. 


PROVED PFLUEGER LURES 


0 


* Pflueger TRUSTY $2.25 





J 











Pflueger Jointed Pal-O-Mine Minnow 
Floats, dives, wiggles, uae Six different 
Pflueger Livewire Minnow finishes —$1. 25 each. 
Made of celluloid. Brilliant permanent colora. 
tions—scale finish. Two sizes, 344" and 5”— 
$1.00 and $1.25. 





Pflueger Muskill Bait 
A sure lure for ‘‘muskies’’—first choice ~ 
northern guides. Three sizes—several 
—50c to $1.20. 








Pflueger | us Tandem Spinner 
One of the most popular and successful of all 
Pflueger Baits. Six sizes—35e¢ to 75¢. 





Pflueger Float-Rite Bugs 

Pflueger Whoopee Spinner A new fly rod lure for Bass, Trout, Perch, etc. 
Another Pflueger seme Fay seend pork rind Immensely popular. pase finishes in Trout 
attach Price 75¢ each. size and Bass size—35c and 50c¢ each. 

















BAITS 





What a 
Choice 


for your 1933 
fishing! 


Where’er you go fishing—on lake or 
stream—bait casting, fly rod fishing— 
trolling—catching any game fish— 
Pflueger has added thrills to your sport 
this year by providing new and im- 
proved Pflueger Reels and Lures— 
values that give you the greatest proved 
quality at prices that fit your means. 

See them at any good Sporting Goods 
dealer’s store. If he doesn’t have them 
—or will not get them for you — write us. 


Ask for the 
Pflueger Pocket Catalog 


What a wealth of fishing information is 
here! All about leading game fish— 
illustrations—facts. Instructions on 
bait, and fly casting. A “fishing guide” 
authority for everybody—and catalog 
of Pflueger Reels and Baits. Sent free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 
Dept. F7 Akron, Ohio 









MAIL THE COUPON 








E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F7, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pock- 
et Catalog No. 151. 
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m, herald BELL 
for you to spend 
moderate rates of $18.00 


the proprietor, who was 
League for seven years, make 

that will ~y moet pleasantly reme 

extra charges. 


vacation of this year, one 
d. All our recreations are ine luded, free garage, no 
e for booklet. Gentiles onl 
Hunting and Fishing in Season. 
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LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 


Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. 


Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 
table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT 


Indian Lake, N. Y. 








WILSON’S CAMP 
ON INDIAN LAKE 
“At the water's edge” 


Over thirty acres on the shores of one of the most pic- 
turesque lakes in the Adirondack Park. Bathing beach. 
Fishing, Tennis, Horses. 

Private Cottages. American Plan. Booklet. 18th Year. 


MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON 
Indian Lake Hamilton County, N. Y. 











Families Invited 


Situated in country, 1500 feet, surrounded by gor- 


geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all 
onveniences. Adjacent trout streams. golf course 
tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. 


Open to gentiles who appreciate real charm 
and many outdoor sport opportunities. 
Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20. 
THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. 














Your Vaeation or Fishing 
Enjoy your vacation in the Adirondacks at Jay Woodward's 
camp, situated on Stony Creek, 5 miles from Stony Creek 
Village. Free horse-back riding, trap and range for shoot- 
double tennis court, croquet, lawn games, etc. Hiking, 
fishing. Private home, best of home cooking 
and Brook trout. Bass, Great Northern 
Brown trout stream, for fly 
miles of native trout streams 


ing, 
Mt. Climbing, 
Brown, Rainbow, 
Pike, Yellow Perch fishing. 
casting, few feet from camp, 


hrs. by 
Rates 


year. 
240 miles from New York City, paved roads, 5% 
train. Strictly Christian. Make reservations e arly. 
$18-$20 per week 

JA 


Y WOODWARD, Stony Creek, N. Y. 





MAPLE LAWN FARM & g. N. Dingman, Prop. 


Situated on the Hudson River, aty miles from Stony 


Creek R. Sta., 225 miles from N. Y. City, 5% 
hrs. by train. Large roomy house and four room 
bungalow with all modern conveniences. Good home 


cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from own 
farm. Good Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass and 
Perch fishing in river and near by mountain streams 
and lakes. Hiking, mountain climbing, tennis, boating 
and bathing. Boats free. Canoes to rent. Good roads to 
L. George, Brant Lake and other points of interest 
Rates $16.00 per week and up. Accommodates 25 
Gentiles only. Write for booklet, 
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Summer Home for Lease | 
Good Trout Fishing 


} 
| 
On the Beaverkill River 130 miles from 
New York by train, or by motor via | 
Route 17, near Livingston Manor, N. Y 
One mile of privately owned water. 

Comfortable, well-furnished, modernly | 
equipped house; four large and two small 
masters’ rooms and four servants’ rooms, 
two baths. Attractive grounds and shrub- 
bery. Pipeless furnace, Delco lighted, 
four-car garage. 1800 ft. elevation, no 
mosquitoes. 

Will lease fully furnished to desirable | 
family for summer months. For particu- | 
lars and inspection apply 

LEWIS M. BORDEN 
1 East 42nd St. (Vanderbilt 3-8540) New York 
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FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Good hunting, 
deer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through 


your ticket for Benson Mines, 
will meet you there, a 
where a 


out house, with bath. Buy 
‘. Y¥.; upon request a conveyance 
distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, 


welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 





SPECKLED TROUT 


Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
Spend your vacation 1800 ft 
above sea level—among mountain 
peaks, ponds and wonderful views. 
Finest fishing in Cranberry Lake 
re within sight of camp, where rec- 

2 ord speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs. 


\ b, ‘Sy was caught. Log cabins, open fire- 


places, excellent food—all modern 
J. M. BALD 


conveniences. Booklet and rates— 
ER 
Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake. N. Y. 


ax’ 











LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a 
real summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in 
the Adirondack Mountains 

In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
eamps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, 
running water, etc 


BEEBE & ASHTON, one INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 


Make Reservations Now 
If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 


Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 

In the heart of the Adirondacks 

















WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 


TROUT GROUSE RABBITS DEER 
_An ideal place to spend your vacation 
in the Adirondacks. Elevation 1800 feet 
Rest and recreati in a private camp on a private game preserve, with all 
modern convenie 3. Guests limited to five. Tennis, canoeing, mountain 
climbing, swir ng, hunting and fishing in season 
Accessible by auto ae by rail. Rates $18.00 per week and 
up. Gentiles only. articulars and reservations addre 


F. B. WARE, 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


























— ” - 
A ENRYYHLLE HOUSE <7 
ERI HENRYVLE PA 

Think of it! 
We own five miles of won- 
/ derful trout stream, stocked, pa- 


: trolled and protected for the benefit 
“ of our guests. Ideal vacation facilities 





& y/. » All| amusements and _ conveniences 
z's Moderate rates. No extra fishing fee 
2 _/* to patrons of hotel. Booklet. 

< 


a" ‘ 
Wy Henryville House 
Monroe Co. Henryville, Pa. 


BEST 
Fishing 





Best Sportsmen & Family Resort 

Al Hotel, Home Comforts, Best Virginia Cooking. A. P. $3, $3.50, 
$4 best rooms and bath, all include boat lunches. 25 aq. miles Inland. 3 
inlets and Ocean Fishing. Surf Bathing, Movies, Golf, , Routing (free pool 

Channel Bass, ues, pond or Weaks, Croakers, Sea Bass, Kings et 
“Good boats and guides che 
Hotel Wac' hapreagi e (Ocean Side), E. Shore, Va. 

Del-Mar-Va Concrete & Express. Be ooklets. 
A. H. G. Mears, Prop., Wachapreague, Va. 























WEAKFISHING 
ON PECONIC BAY 
Arshamomaque Inn and Cottages 
May & June Headquarters of Babylon Boat- 

men’s Assn. 
We book your boat and attend to everything. 
Special low rates to fishermen. 


Village of Beixedon, Long Island, N. Y. 
Tel. 114 Southold 


BACK BAY 
VIRGINIA 


Shooting Preserve For Sale. In the heart of this 
noted duck shooting country. Club House completely 
furnished and equipped with licensed battery box 
boats, decoys, etc. Sacrifice. For complete details write 


G. B. LORRAINE 


207 Broad Grace Arcade Richmond, Va. 











BIG GAME FISHING 


Sword, tuna, dolphin, marlin, 
bonita and striped bass 
AFTER JUNE 20th boat at Montauk Yacht 
Club. Telephone or write Montauk 243 or 56 
PECONIC WEAKFISHING PARTIES 
until June 20th boat at west side of ——— Canal, 


calls received at Hampton Bay 228 


CAPTAIN J. E. HUTCHESON 











A Real Quail Preserve For Sale 


The number of quail bagged over several seasons will 
surprise you. There are plenty of preserves but very 
few that have the birds. Am instructed to sell at a ri- 
diculously low price. Shall float into a club of about 
ten members or sell to an individual, if interested in 
real quail and dove shooting. Write for full descrip 
tion, buildings, ete. 

G. ARTHUR EVANS 


Thomasville, N. C. 
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For Particular Sportsmen and Lovers of Outdoor Life 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Five Lakes—Streams—Border Forests—Plenty of Trout, Salmon, Lakers 
mee Riding, Hiking, Hunting. Elevation 2000 feet. 

No Hay Fever, Mosquitoes or Black Flies. 

Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. 


Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


Guides. 











SPORTSMAN 
Get Your 
Trophy! 


a aS 





While you are taking the time off, standing the ex- 
pense, come to a place where you will be sure of a fine 
antlered buck; glossy furred black bear; or your daily 
quota of speckled trout. A trip to one of my chain of 
log cabin camps in the virgin wilds of North Maine 
will be treasured in your memories for the rest of your 
days. There are still many deer and bear roaming this 
vast wilderness that have never heard the crack of a 








EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
sor | water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 











| 

eee rifle. ~, 44 page Com Booklet will be mailed on MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 

request. Rates reasonable. ¥ 
- Vv. E. LYNCH, ASHLAND, MAINE | Eagle Leke Maine || 
RK | 
. eh . | 
= Rowe Lake Camps | ’ 
ts re Lake Camps || — MAYNARD’S CAMPS 

o || have reduced their rates, 20 to 30%. ° 

Reached by buckboard, 20 mile ride. These camps ||] why not spend your vacation at a resort, rated or g Ng S 

—— are private. Everything is fine. Only camps on as the most popular, sanitary and unique in 





Lake. Big Game, and best of Trout fishing. One 
party at a time. No booklets. 


F. W. McGOWAN 

















Northern Maine. Trout, Togue, Salmon, Deer 
& Birds. Open May Ist to Nov. Ist. Rates and 
Booklet on request. 















































There is no finer fishing in America than 
in the waters of this unspoiled Canadian 





























D Reg. Guide Ashland, Me. ||| Walter H. Maynard, Rockwood, Kineo Sta., Me. Province. Atlantic silver salmon, trout, land- 
v. | locked salmon, bass. Government protected 
| | lakes and streams. Mail coupon for data on 
-ER | . : e 
BEAR SPRING CAMPS | | Crocker Lake Camps | lists onl ue 
| ° ° NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU 
wit u | 
ith a 22 individual cabins, with bath-rooms & | For the fisherman and his family Deg cE es i epee sey ; 
nl electric lights, located on sandy shore of Great ae . . w fl 
‘city Pond. Largest of the Belgrade Lakes. Wonder- | | Salmon Square Tailed and Rainbo | 33P Parliament Buildings, Fredericton, 
; ful fly fishing for BASS. Also TROUT & SAL- Trout New Brunswick, Canada. 
MON. Tennis Court. Rates $24 a week. Open Boating, bathing, hiking, hunting. Recreation for | Send me Road Map and literature on New 
May Ist. the whole family. Modern cabins, private bath, maid | Brunswick fishing. 
: B. G. Mosher, PROP. Address Oakland, Maine service. Excellent meals; moderate rates. } 
4 G. L. HAGGAN Jackman, Maine PRs vcs cecap ese Covcccccccesbeceseosccocces 
MBBOIIB: 6.0.0 6:0 0:040.4566600000600000scnnneeeer ace 
a SMALL MOUTH BASS 
t LANDLOCKED SALMON~TROUT ||| TROUTDALE CABINS 
—_— LAKE AND STREAM FISHING. 7 
Age Canoe and camping trips at Good trout and salmon fishing. 
a. UM oa 
benefit THE END OF THE RAINBOW A Maine woods colony well worth knowing 
ilities aay om re about; fine vacation place for the whole family. 
lences Moose, Deer and Bear in season. Write for booklet and rates. 
ng tee For rates and reservations write or wire 
Walter Lounder Vanceboro, Maine T ,,, PROUTDALE CABINS asi 
le, Pa. 
Rest and Play at $6 
+] 
, | LEMEN CAMP 
, MARSHALL'S CAMPS ||| CLEMENT’S are 
Every comfort for the family vacation. || Te ete re > See = - 
Trout, Salmon and Bass. Excellent bath- 9 Se to 00 Bass oer a 
= 99:50 ing beach, Golf. City electricity, phone. Bait Fishing during July, Aug. and Sept. Separate 
nape Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. |] Cabins with Ba bathrooms and Open Fires. Guides, Boats, 
ings. ¢ HARRY MARSHALL, Canaan, Vt. Wonderful Auto roads to Camp door—new Booklet. 
|] £0. CLEMENT OAKLAND, ME. || Gitkie CamptTrailers are the ideal equipment no 
matter where your vacation trips lead. Easy to set 
eae "3 | up, quick to pack up, they’re always ready to go when 
—— ‘ you are. From regular beds to kitchenette with insu- 
P CAMP OTTER | COME TO lated ice box these trailers assure you of safety, com- 
. A | rr = u 
First Connecticut Lake HENDERSON’S CAMPS fort and economy. On the road they give unobstructed 
PITTSBURG, N. H. JACKMAN, MAINE rear vision, go through any space your car will and 
, , Sages - a on the shore of Big Woods Lake. faithfully track the rear wheels at all speeds. Write 
this Plan to spend your summer vacation with us. Good Peivatesabinn Sie. cock: eente.:commpiake narvicn, with om 
tely salmon, brook, rainbow and brown trout fishing in a “ aa today. 
bes. spring and summer and the best of deer hunting in og — ee ye — a, cunees ine 
rit Se ee ke | eC ITED GILKISON SONS CO) 
boating ag ago 16 50 FF og booklet end | Bathing, golf. na "Summer rates ‘$28. to $31.50 E.P. G | 5 K IS ‘e) N Ne) N S CO. 
renerres: VE “i 2 . 4 | rated on main highway Portland to Quebec 
Va. Write for booklet. 1323 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Sie | arr 
. Established 1882 
Hine || ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 
will A Sportsman's Paradise JOHN MURGATROYD 
2 ri. iler Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 4 ° 
at Coach || ind streams, Taxidermist 
crip CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Drive to the World's Fair in a Silver Dome, and avoid hotel and travel wor- Vegetables from our camp garden, three Jersey cows High Grade Work in All Branches 
ties. Hitches on any ear. ery convenience—even lights, radio, shower, Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
" toilet. Pays for itself in hotel Dille caved. Gives yeare of touring plencure Map on request 128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7 afterwards. Five models —$515 to $1265. Write for free cireulvr. RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 
— Wolfe Bodies, Inc., 6211 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 






































EXPLORE BY CANOE 
THE SUPERIOR-QUETICO COUNTRY 


Provisions and equipment for two for 10 days exclusive of licenses $30.00 each 
educed rates for larger parties 
Complete Outfitting Service for Canoe Tri 
Write for Free Booklet and Information. Address SIG OLSON, Mgr., Ely, Minn. 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co., Winton, Minnesota 





JAS. S. MP 
_Bonded Guide & Outfitter pp are: 


Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
WHERE THE BIG GAME LIVES 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING May | to June 20th 


Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrange- 


ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
and Mountain Sheep, Bear, Antelope, and other Game 
Animals in Wyoming. Season opens Sept. 15, closes 
November 15th, on all game listed. Full equipped pack 
outfits, provisions and camp equipment furnished at a 


price consistent with the times and my full Guarantee. 


Prices and Details . Application. Personal Attention 


Jackson, Wyoming 





Rose Lake Beach Resort 


on Rose Lake, a place where fish really bite. You 
don’t have to be an expert fisherman to catch fish 
here. Great northern pike, bass, blue gills, and sun 
fish, Oh Boy! Fine bathing, too. Pack up your tent 
and camping outfit and enjoy a real vacation this year. 
Camping grounds, boats, bait. 
Lake shore home sites, cottages. 


Address: Otto Wandrie, Prop., Frazee, Minn. 








DOUBLE ARROW RANCH 
Greenough, Montana 
In high Rocky Mountain valley 
Riding Fishing Hunting 
Children especially welcomed 





YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big 
Yellow Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 


walleyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout—license 
can be secured at the Lodge Sathing., boating and 
golf a short distance. Plenty of entertainment for 
everyone. Thoroughly modern hotel or housekeeping 
eottages if preferred. Reasonable rates. 


F.C. Ullrich, Prop. Webster, Wis. 














Spear O Wigwam Camp 


“On Top’’ the Big Horn Mts. 
Take a 10 day to 3 weeks Pack trip thru the colorful 
enie Big Horn Canyon, or to Cloud Peak and Lake 


Solitude 
. fine seenery 
and streams 


Solitude, and the Paintrock Lakes over the 

Trail—Wilderness Area, wonderful lakes 

and the best fishing possible, in 20 lakes 

near Camp. Booklet. Children Welcomed 
JESSAMINE SPEAR JOHNSON 

164 Wyoming Avenue, Sheridan, Wyoming 





Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in 


"ALASKA. 


Get a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear; Moose; Sheep; Caribou: 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed. Alaska’s 
Pioneer Hunting Organization (8th year). 


Alaska Guides, Inc. - 


€ Box F, Anchorage, Alaska 





Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 











Bill Martzel, West Yellowstone, Montana 251 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kansas 
Your Fishing Equipment FREE! 
UST by way of exampl he comp! bait now buy copies from the newsstand regularly. 











casting outfit shown caees can be yours in 
return for a little spare time—and anything 
else advertised in Field & Stream can be ob- 
tained in the same way. 

In your city there are a great many men who 
are fond of fishing and hunting. You can easily 
persuade them to subscribe—many of them 





In a very short time you will have the neces- 
sary number of subscriptions to get the equip- 
ment you want. Many men have gotten 4 sub- 
scriptions in an hour. Hundreds of readers have 
equipped themselves for hunting, fishing and 
camping without cost. Why not you? 
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THEY ALWAYS 


COME BACK 


FOR MORE 


WE LIKE to believe what our 
guests often tell us... that 
it’s not only the diversions 
o +o Os Boardwalk, the beach 
(and the convenience of bath- 
ing right from the hotel) ... 
that makes them come so 
often, but the friendly concern 
for their comfort that they 
find at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
May we suggest that you 
discover us for yourself? 1933 
rates. Write for them. Ameri- 
ean and European Plans. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 








‘* ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING’ 
**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, igstructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 














Das — ee } 





























| Or 
| yea r’s >. to FIELD & STREA® $2.50 
AcL SPANIELS AND THEIR oe 
FF SS a ae + $3.25 
Douste-HEADER’ ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
Bait-Casting 
4 pousue Suseye oe and Wer i $2.00—post prepaid 
on aor | year's sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 ) poth 
ALL SETTERS AND ~ 
TRAINING ’ $3.25 
$4.50 : 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
agg Double- - o oe —_ 
. ine, 22 Ib. test ouble 
nw Ea ge Longs meghing: B pene cuuath onl wear is braided 7 
. ours both ends. Middle part 40 yds. o m 
subscriptions. level line; each = 5 *. of Ca ping by the 
double strength. alue 2.50. 
Left: Split bamboo bait casting Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- Highway 
, rod. High grade, genuine agate ttons. Here is a book that will add enormously to 
ng hy = ~ Pg x d h the pleasure you can get om of your car 
ne ‘ i W this summer and fall. It tells you how to 
scriptions. Sen this coupon NO go motor camping with minimum trouble 
Ree ee ee ee ee eee y and expense. There are 160 pages (27 chap- 
| FIELD & STREAM | ters) packed with practical information of 
| 578 Madison Ave., New York the greatest value. Canvas bound; good 
| Send me som pate, Satomesion, about -- | paper. 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
| scription order forms and sample copies. | Only 25c a Copy 
Above: Natural color frog lure, | N | Only a small number of these left too. 
weedless, made of tough material ae | Send your order by return mail and make 
that will stand lots of abuse. Made | Address. .........ccccccescssssssssssssssssssssssssssevvn sure of getting yours. First come, first 
in 3 sizes for: Fly Rod, Medium or | : | served. 
Large Bait. Yours in any size for City | FIELD & STREAM 
only 1 yearly subscription. | Seate -F.&8S. 7-33 578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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MANOUAN 


for the best of hunting and fishing 





Hant 


* 
ARMAND TREMBLAY 


1992 Saint Joseph Boulevard East 


__Moxtaa PQ, Cau || Thousands of square miles of coast line, 
MEMOOISIT VODGE “ost? | lake, stream, mountain, forest and plain 


The Premier Log Cabin Camp of Northern Ontario, 
situated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, 
a Fisherman's real Paradise, wonderful scenery, per- 


Speckled trout, lake trout, pike 
and doré of tremendous size. 
Moose, deer, bear, partridges, ducks, etc. 
Good accommodations, experienced guides, 


and very reasonable rates. 


Descriptive matter, references, free on application 























(ares Northern Pike, Wail Eves amd Lunge: aise, {| Dall or White sheep, Osborne cari- Virginia or Red deer in the East. 

Poe Ie ea ts ant geile. fe ‘tne: || bou, Grizzly, Brown and Black bear Geese, duck, shore birds, par- 

wie to. Camp. Rates $21.00 “a weck. up. Por ‘vatee {| £0 the Yukon and Northwest Terri- tridge and grouse in all provinces 

and reservations write: tories. Bighorn and Stone sheep in and in certain sections Woodcock 

Cast. OF ee Bee sn ae Stet the main Rockies. Stone and Fannin and Hungarian partridge. Water- 

SIX POINT LODGE sheep in the northern sections of fowl in the coastal Provinces, in- 

Paudash, Ontario Alberta and British Columbia. cluding various species of geese, 

L On the shores of beautiful Silent Lake Grizzly, Brown and Black bear, brant, duck and shore birds. 
v' t . . : . ° 

NEW LOG Cabins inne the charm of the wilderness | Mountain goat, moose, caribou and For complete information write 

without its hardships. NEW REDUCED RATES. $4 per 


ay includes your own separate sleeping cabin, maid er. | @eerin Albertaand British Columbia. to C. K. Howard, Manager Tour- 


i h be f 1 ‘ f boats d . . ° P ° 
- tances. Weekly rates. “Motor to door, FOLDER. Moose, Black bear, deer in all ist Bureau, Canadian National Rail- 
¥aq Ty OU Tae aress provinces but Prince Edward Island. ways, Montreal, Canada, or the 





Black tail and Mule deer in the West, nearest Canadian National office. 


Come to Northern Quebec 


for good fishing, moose and bear hunt- 
ing. Excellent water routes; first-class ANADIAN Al IONAL 


guides—either Indians or white men. 


Reasonable rates x To Lverywhere 7 Canada 


JOHN MIDLIGE, Oskelaneo River, Que. 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
186 Tremont St. 1422 Chestnut St. 355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 
NEW YORK BUFFALO IT CHICAGO 


Hotel Algonquin 673 Fifth Avenue 420 Main Street 1523 Washington Blvd. 4S. Michigan Blvd, 
IN ALGONQUIN PARK ~<CANADA’S WILDS=~ ORE PRIZE 

General outfitting store and NORTHERN ONTARIO 
canoe livery for campers. WTS KEE S 





























































































Wabi-Kon Camp 
, Write for booklet to J. E. Colson TIMAGAM Lake — and Salmon Trout were caught .. nee? 
99 Canoe Lake Ontario Camps than any other resort in the world. 
A real north woods BUNGALOW oan pod ze statement $e posed by the eS Stream” 
Comfort. In the heart of four million acres of virgin Prize Contests held over a period of 22 years. 
ld’s Record Musky was taken here last year. 
ses 9 forest. Wonderful fishing, Trout, Bass, Northern || Y° 
or Dalseg $s Camp Pike and Pickeref. Guides, boats, canoes, launches, LAKE OF THE WOODS 
ing and outboard motors. Bathing, hiking, tennis and is famous foe the hest fishing—Musky, Bass, Trout, Pike, 
- June when lake trout fishing is at its best. From badminton. Excellent table. Fresh milk, fruit and | | Excelent Moose. Deer. eae 
i Six camps, w idely separated. Cruisers and large, modern 
— 2a ae ie eo TA ont Ht Brat, || Vegetables daily. All rates reasonable. | Easily || {istbutiorchaar Cano weil 
01 e. sily reache . $ anal anee , " 
on the Ft. Frances highway. Guests without reserva- H.W. Wilesa, Wabl-Ken Camp: Tlerayanh ro Rai — pease 
tions please call at Emo Garage. Write for full in- wBeeriy * “ ° ’ . i i tario 
th Sarmnation to spots . os at Canada. Open May 10%h to November 10th. pallens 
0 
5 L M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., Can. | 
_ PIC ELEVE FOR GOOD FISHING HONORA BAY 
“ Quiet outing and vacation place. Excellent bathing | | M © li I l d 
The Exclusive Hotel for beach. Home style cooking. Completely furnished cot- || anitou In S an 
Fishermen and Hunters tages from $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rates at the New furnished log cabins, convenient to Government 
~y Built, on the shores of a beautiful lake. 8 lakes, bass, Inn $3.00 per day. Gentiles only. Highway. nen hates, eniet em, pee 
5 speckled trout, Atlantic salmon. 30 rooms, running | anc 8 26 § y 
25 water, bath, electricity. First-class accommodations for | WALTONIAN INN A real place to spend a holiday on the largest — 
ladies. Quebee fishing license issued. 100 miles from || J. A. Lecutrtner, Prop water island in the world. For reservation and ful 
Montreal, good motor road. Best references furnished | | . particulars. M. SANDERSON 
from American fishermen. Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada 539 Mossom Road. Toronte. Ontario, Canada 
GEORGES MILOT, St. Alexis Des Monts. P. Q. Can. 
. e . om 
CAMP WE-NA-NAK C+ Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Nestled in the forests of Northern Ontario. . 
Easily reached with auto, Wonderful fishing Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
n sixteen lakes. Delightful log bungalows 9 
for families or friends. Excellent table. Good , and d’Ore aia 
rd guides. Bookiet. Vv.’ in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
le FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS >>> wild, virgin country. 
p- Box 51, Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada : <All 
“4 And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS — 
Sebaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods This is the home of the Moose, Deer, and Bear— 
The only camp on Lake of the Woods, “eve you - no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
drive to your cabin. A complete camp at the end of the . i 
0. road. 60 miles into the North Woods—the entrance to serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
ce the wilderness where Muskies and all northern fish tents, as you like »— guides and full equipment provided at 
st abound. A wonderful Hunting Camp, where Moose and bl t 
Deer ay plentiful. If you + oy write us = will be glad very reasonable rates. 
to refer you to guests who come yearly. Competent . a . 
Guides take care of your every want. Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 
Y. GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. A 
| Folder upon Reauest. Write—or Wire us. LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 
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HOTEL STATLER . . CLEVELAND $950 
Rooms begin at 

$950 

$950 

$300 

$950 


HOTEL STATLER..DETROIT 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER. .ST. LOUIS 


Rooms begin oat 


HOTEL STATLER..BUFFALO 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BOSTON 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA.. 


NEW YORK 
ro Rooms begin at 


$950 


All other rooms proportionately priced. The rate 
of each room is plainly posted in that room. 





WE GAY F [ M PAR E What you pay for your room is only 


part of your cost of living in a hotel. Compare room rates, but don’t stop 
there. Compare food prices, the costs of supplementary services, of “extras.” 
Compare what you get... in total... as well as what you pay. 

Statler guests are able to compare. Our service policies, our operating 
policies, give travelers a definite, measurable unit of value...as near a 
trade-marked package as the hotel world affords. Statler guests know how to 
add. Our pricing policies, consistently followed over the years, add up to the 


lowest-cost living afforded by any good hotel. 


HOTELS STATLER 


; where Tee quest v 
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Bass 


How to Catch ’Em 
and Tell ’Em 


The bass season will soon be in full 
swing. Here is an article written by 
one of the most expert fishermen in 
the country that tells bass fishermen 
just HOW. You’re sure to have more 
sport and better fishing if you take the 
advice W. J. Schaldach gives in BASS 
AND ARTIFICIAL LURES. 


Cc 


in the August issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


A great issue for a great season. Probably 
you have never in your lifetime needed 
your outdoor vacation as you do this 
year and Field & Stream is just packed 
with information to help make it your 
best year—and then there is a great col- 
lection of stories and articles to carry 
you a thousand miles from your indoor 
worries ; among these stories are 


Hunting Walrus with Bow and 
Arrow 


Art Young, who is the greatest bow- 
and-arrow hunter of our time, tells 
his experiences in the ice fields of the 
Arctic—and there’s some great action 
there. 


Our Most Mysterious Game Bird 
General William Mitchell knows rails 
and rail shooting and every sports- 


man with a grain of curiosity left 
will get real enjoyment out of this 
article. 


The Ausable Expedition 


A. C. Barrell writes the story of one 
of the greatest trout fishing trips we 
have ever read about. You'll have 
been on a real fishing trip when 
you’ve read this. 


Fly Rod Tarpon 


George D. B. Bonbright goes after 
tarpon with a fly rod and to land 
one of these man-sized fighters under 
those conditions is about the last word 
in sport for a real fisherman. 


Who Owns the Mountains? 


asks Erle Stanley Gardner; and it is 
a vital question for every sportsman 
who sees our back country being cut 
up by needless highways. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO 








Bass, Trout, Great Northern Pike, 
A Fisherman's 

= Paradise—in the 

, heart of Ontario's 

; unspoiled Wilder- 

, ness, 


Se Stee Sor an informal 
VACATION 








timber and hundreds of lakes 
and streams. Fishing unex- 
celled. Individual log cabins 
o With fireplaces, running water 
and all conveniences. Excel- 
- lent meals, good equipment and 
~ competent guides. Rates $25 
sa —_ and $28 weekly. Write for 
booklet and information. 


AMP ACOUCHICHING 
imagami, Ontario, Canada 









Canada’s North W Woods 


Camp Ogama__Timagami 


Centrally located in the most picturesque section of Lake 
Timagami, offers the best of fishing and attractions for 
- yacationists. Private Cabins and tents equipped with 
unique beds. Running water, bath and electric lights. 
Service and cuisine unexcelled. Outboard motors, boats, 
launches and guides. Excellent highways and train service. 
Special rates for 1933. Gentiles only. Write for booklet 


Dewey Derosier, Timagami, Northern Ontario, Canada 





‘ull : oe 
by tte NORTHERN ONTARIO 
<> 

= <<" Ske tet ond ekdnd eae? GPORTSMEN . . . lovers of the great outdoors... a thrilling vacation 

a Pu ZCAMP CH a awaits you in Newfoundland! Its wild forest-bordered lakes and 

the Se streams are alive with salmon and trout. Its rugged cliffs and land- 

SS Central dining room, best of food. (Excellent beach, (rails, locked bays—its picturesque fishing boats and quaint sea-faring folk pine “hetero 
HUNTING’ and excellent duck and partridge shooting in| ++ = all are as much a part of this unspoiled, little-traveled land of the tion Bureau, 53 Jour 
ee Mor. | North as are the modern hotels and camps, fine motor roads, etc. Send Noa Meat 


land Tourist and 
? : ; : Publicity Commis- 
complete information including transportation, guide hire and camp sion, St. Johns, New- 
LOG CABIN CAMPS | . 7 foundland, or ans 

accommodations. travel agency. 

Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores 7 
f beautiful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, 
quiet. Do your own housekeeping if pasa Me Moose, 
deer, bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from 
cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing. boating, canoeing. we 
= Special low summer rates. Only one night on 





for free copy of “Newfoundland—the Sportsman’s Paradise” giving 























bly ‘.P.R. sleeper from Toronto, Illustrated folder. Gen- 

led aa reference: Can. Pac, Ry. Co., Montreal. e be) 99 
his M. U. BATES, Box 1, Metagama (via C.P.R.), N. Ont. @re Be our MOOSE 

ced : ha 





ur 


os CAMP EUCAROMA The La rgest 


seal BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never to be 
forgotten. Bring the family to the north Antle red Game 





nd woods, Every home comfort. Splendid 
fishing, hiking, canoeing, — bathing 
Good beds, wonderful home cooking. Reduced rates for 1933. hd f 
Send for illustrated booklet. AL} the Wo rld é 
ow- R. D. Morgan, 731 Guardian Building 
ells Main 4992 Cleveland, 0. 








~ ne | ANADA’S vast forest areas are 
BRITISH COLUMBIA indisputably the finest hunting 





rd Prophet and Toad River Country of B. C. 
- test of summer fishing, including trout. Excellent B ¢ y are se gf] 
~~ black sheep aa grizzly comutey. Exploring in Virgin grounds anywhere for the Se giants 
rts- territory - 
= Fae Sentted fee, ane. sheep, caribou and moose of the Northwoods. Plenty of deer 
Experienced guides. Make reservations now. d b 
Cusker, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada and bear country too. Abundance 


K. F. Me 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 








of small game—partridges, ducks. 


























mic 
we : ° 
vid A. Elmgren’s | Great hunting! In real wilderness, 
1A | enue em eee eee mee || ‘way heck where § if 
n Lake of the Woods, Canada, An all-screened roomy ay ack there far.sc 2 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room way ac were ar-scatterec ur 
“pee and a, bath = —_ hot and — — t d I di I ] 
unge room and screened porch. Come an et us pos san ndlan camps are the oniy 
tuke you to the best fishing and hunting grounds. - "Can t him?” 
ter Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and ° ° you stop him: 
nd Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time habitations. Or nearer to the settle- , . sieve 
ler to a. +d that early —_ fishing trip, when at its Our Hunting Scouts are investigating 
ord 3 older on request. ~ . . . . = 
. Gene Gate Gi Gute Gee ments—especially for deer. Virgin game conditions — consult us for latest 
‘ 7 ape : 5 a reliable information. Write or wire A. O. 
@ Splendid opportunity for any one timber big rivese—teeas pines Seymour, Gen. Tourist Agt., 8007 Wind 
is Ay BE, ASB srand scener reliable guide ae Peat i 
P trout fishing, swimming, canoeing and riding in beautifu ee 5 —YPrelia 7] 3. Y * . 
an scenery, is ianed on finest siver in the Provises of Que- | - y © sor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 


cut bee. Good road to camp. Main camp containing three | 
master bedrooms, servants’ room, kitchen, dining room and 
large living room with fireplace; bath room with hot and 


or cold water. Large screened verandah. Two smaller camps eo a = 
for guests close beside main camp, finest spring water ana & 
Trout fishing is on seven miles of private river which has 














We been preserved for ten years and cannot be beaten. Lease 
includes seven canoes, guardian's services, firewood, ete., WORLD’S GREATEST T AVE 

—— with all linen and house furnishings. For_further informa EATEST FRAVEL SY TEM 
tion apply to C. J. Sewell, P.O. Box 745, Quebec. — 
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A Florida bigmouth does his daily dozen 
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‘The Drift Cast 


When an angler has mastered the dry fly, he can then begin serious study of the wet 


HEN up against a really diffi- 
cult subject in college, we 
always prayed for a stupid pro- 


fessor rather than for a clever 
one. The mediocre instructor took noth- 
ing for granted. He knew where the pit- 
falls were, for he had stumbled into 
most of them himself. 
Were it not for this educational axiom, 
I should never have selected for my 
subject what is probably the most subtle 
and delicate of fly-fishing methods, for 
I profess only a very moderate degree 
of skill in its application. But having 
made most of the mistakes which were 
on the cards and suffered most of the 
inevitable disappointments, it should be 
fairly easy to point a moral or two 
for the benefit of the uninitiated. Be- 
sides, surprisingly little seems to 
have been said or written on this 


been practiced for many years 
by a small but adventurous 
minority. 

There is, indeed, nothing new 
about what I am calling the “drift 
cast” except its name. But for 


haven’t tried it there is plenty of 
room for comment and discussion. 

Specifically, the drift cast may 
be defined as any method of fish- 
ing the wet fly without drag or 
pull: that is, in such a way that 
it drifts naturally with the cur- 
rent, without motion apart from 
that of the medium in which it 
swims and apart from gravity. 
The cast may be used either up- 
stream or downstream, although 
the technique in each case is some- 
what different. As far as I know, 
this method, or classification of 
methods, has not hitherto been 
given a definite name, possibly be- 
cause of its restricted use and the 
difficulties, both real and im- 
aginary, attending its practice; 
however, it deserves not only a 
name (and the “drift” will do 
well enough until somebody in- 
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vents a better one) but a large and 
enthusiastic following, as well. 

It is a safe bet that you will not 
meet one real “drifter” in fifty wet-fly 
fishermen, and only a few dry adepts 
know or care anything about the sister 
art. It is surprising how many people’s 
ideas of wet-fly fishing are confined to 
a cast down and across, followed by a 
jerky, dragging retrieve, which in a swift 
current usually sweeps the fly like a 
cracked whip at a wildly unnatural pace, 
much too fast for anything but a streak 
of lightning to connect with. One sees 
this unimaginative downstream system 
at its worst on the large New Bruns- 
wick salmon rivers, where, up to a few 
years ago, it constituted the one con- 
ventional approach for canoe fishing. 


There is not one real “drifter” in fifty fishermen 


style of fishing, although it has v 
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those numerous anglers who 


I always smile to myself when I hear 
a young or inexperienced angler say that 
he is ‘“‘all right” on the wet fly but that 
the dry is too difficult for him. The truth 
of the matter is that after one has thor- 
oughly learned the principles of dry-fly 
fishing, he can begin the serious study 
of the wet—and not before. I say this 
without derogation to the dry-fly art, 
which has always been my favorite 
method of angling. 

By these remarks I do not intend to 
imply that learning the drift cast is an 
impossibly difficult task. On the con- 
trary, any patient and sincere angler, 
reasonably versed in dry-fly practice, 
can acquire a satisfactory working tech- 
nique in drift casting, although it is true 
that real expertness requires an almost 
intuitive alertness and keenness 
of perception which is “born and 
not made.” 

Let us first consider the up- 
stream division of the drift sys- 
tem, a style of fishing that can- 
not fail to intrigue the purest of 
the pure, and also one of the 
deadliest ways of taking trout 
(brownies, particularly) under cer- 
tain conditions which I shall refer 
to in some detail. 


ERE is the method par excel- 

lence for upstream pocket 
work in fast water, after say mid- 
season, when a rise is not in evi- 
dence. These elements should be 
carefully noted, and the beginner 
shouldn’t expect too much unless 
they are all present (or even then, 
for that matter). Let’s demon- 
strate by a flying trip to what is 
perhaps the most widely known 
stretch of pocketed rapids in the 
world—the lower Beaverkill, any- 
where from a mile below Roscoe 
down. 

It is a sunny, dripping morning 
in early July, after night showers 
have washed the earth and the 
air and freshened the waters and, 
presumably, the creatures large 
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and small that move, or are sup- 
posed to move, therein. For the past 
several days a finicky rise has come 
off early each morning, when a few trout 
could be moved on the dry; but today 
there isn’t a break to be seen, and a 
half hour with the customary spiders 
and bivisibles doesn’t bring a roll. Be- 
ing optimistic by nature, we interpret 
our ill luck not so much as proof either 
of the absence or of the abstinence of 
the fish, as an indication that due to the 
rain or to some other unknowable factor 
they are feeding below the surface rather 
than on it. And what a whale of a dif- 
ference a few inches make! 


HEN fish are feeding below the 

surface, they may be taking some- 
thing which is in motion or something 
which is still. We eliminate the first 
hypothesis by fishing the wet fly or 
nymph with the usual jerky retrieve, 
without results. This leaves us a single 
alternative. So we get set for a bit of 
drift work over a favorite stretch of a 
quarter of a mile of fast water, heavy 
in appearance at a distance but reward- 
ing a closer inspection with a maze of 
pockets, rifts, glides and rock eddies, 
any or all of which might easily house a 
trout of parts. We note that the water 
is still relatively low and clear in spite 
of the two- or three-inch rise during the 
night. It is not quite so clear as it was 
yesterday, however. 

We bend on a six-foot so-called dry- 
fly leader, tapered to 3X (the fish may 
be sizable; so we hesitate to go finer) 
with the thin gut maintained for the end 
three feet, a No. 14 March Brown 
Spider (wet, of course) and a wisp of 
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white cotton string about half an inch 
long tied to the top of the leader. Our 
line is greased, but our leader is not. 
Both fly and leader are soaked. Our rod 
is longish, but as we step into the foot 
of the rapids and start to work it is 
seen that our line is very short, often 
scarcely exceeding the rod length and 
seldom more than doubling it. 

The cast is much the same as that 
of the dry fly except that tiresome 
false-casting is eliminated. The up and 
across angle is most desirable where 
practicable, and the same pains are re- 
quired to eliminate drag as in dry work, 
with the added difficulty that the fly 
is invisible and the effect of the currents 
must be assumed from the several fac- 
tors available. When casting, as with the 
dry fly, the line should be checked or 
looped in such a manner that the fly 
alights downstream from the line and 
passes over the fish before any part of 
the line or leader does so—if and when 
possible. With the long rod, short line, 
short leader combination, as nearly per- 
fect control may be had as is humanly 
possible ; and if there is one style of fish- 
ing where near perfection comes in 
handy, it is this one. 


HEN I speak of “control” I mean 

three things which must be man- 
aged concurrently and on which depends 
the success or failure of the drift caster. 
They are: (1) cast manipulation and 
the downstream loop; (2) drift without 
drag, and (3) slack balance: i. e., slack 
enough to permit a perfect drift but not 
enough to prevent a perfect strike. At 
all times the least possible length of line 
should remain in the water in order to 


insure competent action on the slightest 
evidence of a rise (and the evidence is 
sure to be slight). 

The trained dry-fly man will manage 
No. 1 without difficulty. With No. 2 he 
will have some trouble, but his dry ex- 
perience will help a lot and he will soon 
get the hang of gauging the current 
action at the point where he believes his 
fly to be. No. 3, however, is a bad busi- 
ness, and its mastery depends on prac- 
tice and on more practice. In dry-fly 
work, slack requires some attention; but 
as the rise is seen and as the exact posi- 
tion of the fly is known at all times, 
the problem is a simple one. But with 
the drift cast nothing is known and 
everything has to be guessed or in- 
ferred. The art of scientifically elimi- 
nating both drag and surplus slack 
simultaneously, with an invisible fly, is 
pretty nearly the créme de la créme of 
all angling experience. 


ETURNING to the business at 
hand, we progress to the foot of 

a smooth, swift pocket tailing over a 
narrow break about ten or twelve feet 
to our right and a few feet above us. 
We try first for a possible occupant of 
the tail, dropping the fly about three 
feet above the break. The flow here is 
even and the drag problem is simple. 
The slack problem, as usual, is more 
difficult, but we are fishing with such a 
short line that we merely raise the tip 
of our long rod in such manner as to 
keep only the leader in the water. We 
must distinguish this short-line approach 
from that employed in fishing the tails 
of quiet pools, where the angler should 
be careful to fish either far or hidden. 


A cast down and across with a jerky, dragging retrieve is the usual method of wet-fly fishing 
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In fast pocket water this precaution is 
usually unnecessary. 

The tyro will be wondering about that 
little wisp of string tied to the leader- 
head. And right here is where it comes 
in strong. As the fly works down, com- 
pletely out of sight, with just enough 
and not too much slack for instanta- 
neous control, the angler’s eye is glued 
to that little bit of white, which is sur- 
prisingly visible in the clear, swift water. 


UDDENLY he sees the cotton give a 

very slight twitch. There is no other 
sign of a strike, either visual or sensory. 
On the qui vive for this very thing, the 
angler strikes almost on the very in- 
stant of the twitch and fastens a lively 
eleven-incher on the lip of the run, care- 
fully playing it downstream to avoid 
alarming any other possible occupant of 
the pocket. 

This particular stretch is about fif- 
teen feet long. It is carefully fished 
from one side, up and across, with a 
slightly longer line as the fishable area 
widens. Toward the head the drag fac- 
tor becomes noticeable, and the set of 
the line and the direction of the cur- 
rents must be tackled concurrently with 
the slack factor and the necessity of 
keeping the telltale string in view, even 
with the longer cast. In spite of our best 
efforts, we fail frequently here, but 
occasionally, with good luck, we manage 
a perfect cast, and on one of these, with 
some eighteen feet of line out, we think 
we see another twitch. We hesitate for 
a split second, expecting nothing, and 
then strike from force of habit. At once 
we connect with a fourteen-incher which 
remains on our line only long enough 
to come to the surface in a shower of 
jeweled spray and to convince us that in 
spite of appearances we struck too late. 

And so it goes. Before the sun be- 
comes too business-like, half a dozen 
fish have been taken and not a few have 
been missed which a better coordinated 
hand could have brought to net—even 
so, a score not so bad for a July morn- 
ing on one of our most sophisticated 
streams. 

Of course, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties of the beginner is the detection 
of the rise, or strike. Absolute hair- 
trigger accuracy is essential. If the fly 
hasn’t sunk too far, a surface dis- 
turbance may sometimes be seen when 
it is taken, even in swift water; and if 
the light is good and the eyes quick, a 
golden gleam beneath the surface may 
now and then be detected. However, in 
a majority of cases the twitch on the 
leader-head will be the only indication. 

The strike should be made at the 
slightest motion and almost “on sus- 
picion.” It is impossible for the angler 
to be too quick. As with the dry fly 
the strike should be smart enough to 
counteract all slack; but in timing, the 
drift strike is the exact opposite of the 
strike on the dry, where it is very easy 
to be too hasty. In upstream drift 
work one cannot wait until the fish is 
felt, for nine times out of ten the fly 
will be taken and ejected without the 
slightest pull. 

I have used the upstream drift style 
with only moderate success in the quieter 
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waters. This may well be due to my 
not having mastered some detail of the 
necessary technique, as I have heard 
of good catches made in this way. But 
in the slower waters the very short line 
and leader would not be reasonable, due 
to increased visibility, and doubtless 
other modifications would be advisable. 
There are days in May and June when, 
for some reason or Other, trout will not 
touch a dry fly, and on some of these 
the upstream drift will work well in 
medium water, although I personally 
prefer a good current for the cast. 


HERE are a few lynx-eyed anglers 

who tell me that they need no telltale 
on the leader-head because they can de- 
tect the motion of the leader itself. This 
I find I am unable to do consistently, 
and sometimes even the wisp of cotton 
is pretty elusive. Other fishermen use a 
dropper fly of conspicuous pattern as a 
telltale, but this method does not par- 
ticularly appeal to me because it makes 
too much fuss in the water. 

If a dry fly is used as dropper, it 
operates as a sort of cork, or bobber, 
and is perhaps the easiest of the tell- 
tales in common use to detect in mo- 
tion. This method is used, incidentally, 
by a number of grade A fishermen. I 
have even seen cork chips employed for 
this purpose, and I know one fellow who 
fishes a new leader with the little paper 





Many a trout can be taken by fishing the wet fly without drag 





tab left on the upper loop, which he 
says makes a splendid indicator! 

Now for the downstream drift cast, a 
technique not so difficult as the upstream 
style but quite interesting enough. 
There are various ways in which this 
cast may be fished, the object of all of 
them being to present the wet fly natu- 
rally below the surface and without 
artificial motion. 

Among the underwater foods for 
trout there are some which move and 
dart about and some which do not. In- 
cluded in the automotive variety are 
some nymphs, shrimps and a host of in- 
sects, minnows, tadpoles, etc., and among 
the immobile variety are certain larvae, 
worms and drowned land insects. The 
only way that I know of to tell what 
trout are eating under water is to offer 
them everything I have. If they fail to 
show an interest in surface lures or in 
nymphs or wet flies in motion, it is at 
least a fair bet that they are feeding 
on some sort of immobile sub-surface 
creature, in which case the drift sys- 
tem is indicated. During the earlier part 
of the season or in the slower stretches 
I prefer the downstream drift to the up- 
stream. 

I remember a surprisingly successful 
day of this type of fishing on the Paulin- 
skill last spring before the fishing in the 
Catskills commenced. This stream is slow- 
moving for a (Continued on page 48) 
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Bass ARE Bass 


Can a bass fight? If you don’t think so, ask that old trout master, Dud Dean 
By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


Drawings by BING 


o OW about some bass fishing?’ I asked my neighbor 


one suggestive morning in June. 
Dud Dean simply shook his head. 
“Why not?” 

“Jest ain’t interested. Never see a bass, as I recollect.” 

“But it is said that pound for pound—” 

“Aya, I’ve heard that one, an’ it don’t sound reasonable 
to me. Thar ain't no pound of nothin’ that can put up a 
bigger an’ better show than a white-water salmon.” 

“Get your rod,” said I, “and I'll show you that a bass 
doesn’t need to dip his colors to anything that swims.” 

But Dud simply leaned back against one of the shade 
trees along our main street and began to fill his antique pipe. 

“Look here,” ke said, squinting at the sky. “I can see 
that ye’re itchin’ to go fishin’, Mak, an’ I know where thar’s 
some prime salmon, jest waitin’ to 
grab a Jock Scott. I mean salmon, 
mind ye!” 

I countered with, “A fellow just 
told me about a pond where a man 
can catch bass—bass that 
will outstage any of 
your salmon.” 

Dud stared at me. 
His sense of humor 
was paralyzed. I had 
blasphemed against 
his ouananiche! 

“By crotch, ye 
can’t mean any sech 
thing! What’s chew- 
in’ in yer head?” 
Then, recovering 
from his shock, he 
added with a grin, 
“Mak, I’m ’shamed 
of ye.” 

“But,” I persist- 
ed, “you wouldn't 
deny a fact, would 
- you? I’m offering to demonstrate an indisputable fact.” 

“Crotch, Mak, a fish ain't a fact. It’s a fish. A whole lot 
of foolishness could be avoided in this world if folks would 
keep their facts an’ fish separated.” 

It looked as though I were trying to drive my logs against 
a head wind. “Hang it all, Dud, I want to take you bass 
fishing. Try it once!” 

“How many miles is it to this bass pond?” 

“Tt’s over in the back part of Solon, say ten miles.” 

“So near as that? First thing we know, somebody will 
be plantin’ them warm-water fish up here, an’ I’ve been told 
that they’re sunthin desperate on trout. Which puts me in 
mind of what Hen Barnaby told the judge who fined Hen 
fer contempt of court. Says Hen, ‘Mister, thar ought to 
be a law against sech a blasted outrage.’ 

“*That’ll cost ye five dollars more,’ says the judge, ‘an’ 
every time ye open yer head it’ll cost five more’n that.’ 

“*Can I ask one question?’ says Hen. 

“Tt is irregular,’ says the judge, ‘but I will permit it.’ 

“What I want to know is, are you God Almighty or 
jest a plain two-legged critter like me, only a darn sight 
meaner?’ ” 

“What do you say?” I broke in. “Will you give the bass 
a tryout?” 

“Well, Nancy’s gittin’ worked up to another house-cleanin’. 
It’s in the air. I’d go cusk fishin’ to escape that, although 
cusk fishin’ is so low-down that it’s agin the law in Hell 
Huddle and should be every place else.” 
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Nancy liked the looks of the whole rig 


And so it came about. When Dud showed up, he was 
carrying his best rod. That was significant. But he persisted. 

“Ye know, Mak, I feel ornery. I feel as low-down as I 
did the day I skipped school an’ found that afternoon that 
it was a holiday. Here we be, you an’ me, goin’ bass fishin’. 
The mighty has fallen flat, as Gabe Bean useter say.” 

To that I made no reply, but passed it off with a grin. 
Once on the road, an expression of deep contentment settled 
over Dud Dean’s fine old face. And as we rolled along I fell 
to thinking about the many trips I had enjoyed in company 
with this mellow, small-town philosopher. Perhaps a look 
of contentment rested upon my own face, for I have spent 
many days afield in good company. 

Dud’s chuckle interrupted my reveries. “I was jest think- 
in’,” he explained, “about the first automobile Nancy an’ 
me bought. Probably you ain't 
noticed it, but Nancy has got 
opinions of her own. One of ’em 
is that a woman can do anythin’ a 
man ever done, an’ do it better. 
“So when automobiles came 
along in this country, 
it galled her awful to 
hear folks talk as if 
no woman could ever 
learn to drive one. 
An’ she got it into 
her head that we’d 
got to have one. At 
_ first, when — she 
brought up the sub- 
ject, I argued that I 
could never learn to 
drive one of them 
things. But that jest 
made Nancy look 
scornful. 

“Weli, bad news 
blows. An’ one day a 
feller come to our 
house, all dressed up like it was Sunday. He was sellin’ auto- 
mobiles, of course. The one he had was all trimmed up with 
brass an’ do-dads. The bulb on the horn was as big as a 
football. Nancy liked the looks of the whole rig. She took 
lessons on it, till finally that slicker told her that she could 
drive it as good as any man that ever come down the pike. 
That clinched the deal. I fergit what the whole thing cost, 
but we bought it. 
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‘© FEW days after that, Nancy an’ me started out. We 

got along as slick as a beaver at first, but everything 
we met had a devil of a time. Fer instance, we met old Ben 
Hall comin’ along, leadin’ a black and white cow. I was 
scared, because it looked like Ben an’ the cow warn’t never 
goin’ to turn out. 

“*Blow that horn,’ I says. “‘That’s what a horn’s for.’ 

“Nancy must have been a little scared herself, because 
she did jest what I’d told her to do. I never see a cow as 
quick as that one. She jerked Ben right off his feet, an’ 
the gol-darn idgit hung to the rope. The last I see of them, 
Ben was wrapped round an apple tree, but the cow was 
jest goin’ over a fence in the next field. 

“Nancy never said a word, an’ we kept right on, like 
nothin’ had happened. By an’ by I see that we was comin’ 
to a bad turn in the road ahead. We was goin’ so fast the 
tears was runnin’ out of my eyes. Crotch, we must have 
been goin’ twenty miles an hour! 

“ “Here comes a turn,’ I sings out. ‘Look out fer that turn 
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in the road! Slow 
down! Do ye hear?’ 

“If she slowed down a mite, I couldn’t notice 
it. At that, I guess she’d have made the corner if 
she’d changed her wheel after we'd got around. 
But she didn’t. 

“Thar was a nice white house on that corner. An’ thar 
was a white picket fence around the front yard. We 
went through that fence like it was built of match-sticks. 
Thinks I, a fence like that is no protection at all. But the 
way we hit that house was wicked, although I can’t say that 
it budged a bit. 

~ 

‘LT: was a Sunday afternoon, an’ the old couple that lived 

thar came a runnin’ out, an’ they had their arms up in 
the air, like they was surrenderin’ without an argument. But 
when the old feller see that it was us, instead of sunthin 
supernatural, that had hit his house, he begin to swear. He 
beat anything I ever heard, except Doc Brownin’. I even 
thought that he had the Doc beat, until ‘long to the last 
he got to repeatin’ hisself. He had the talent, but lacked 
the eddication. 

“Nancy’s hat was down over her eyes. She give that a 
poke, an’ when she see where she was she acted like some- 
body had played a mean trick on her. ‘Dudley,’ she says, 
‘git down an’ crank this machine.’ 

“So I climbed down an’ cranked. That automobile started 
like it had never been stopped. I got in agin, an’ Nancy got 
all set to back out agin. She tramped 
around on them pedals like an organist 
gittin’ ready to play the Lost Chord. 
An’ we backed out of that yard as 
neat as a crab could. Then we got / 
stalled agin, afore Nancy could git 
straightened away. So I cranked some 
more. 

“By that time a crowd had gath- 
ered from nowhere. Thar was 
a lot of loud talkin’-—most of it 
from the old feller, who hadn't 
run down none. Nancy stepped on 
some more pedals, intendin’ to r) 
back up a little more. An’ by 

























“The cow jerked Ben right off his feet, 
an’ the gol-durn idgit hung to the rope” 
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crotch, we Cask a 
shot back 
into that yard! If we'd - 
been goin’ twenty miles 
an hour when we hit that house 
the first trip, we was goin’ forty when we struck it the sec- 
ond. The old lady was down on her knees fixin’ up her red 
geraniums that we had run over. She never had no time to 
straighten up, but jest crawled outer the way by the skin 
of her teeth. 

“Thar, by gad!’ yells the old chap. ‘You git into the 
house, er they'll kill ye.’ 

“But I can’t say that the house, even, seemed like a safe 
place to me. I warn’t jest calm myself, by that time, an’ 
I says to Nancy, ‘If ye’re goin’ to do that agin, I’m goin’ 
to git out an’ walk home.’ Soon’s I said it, I was sorry, ’cause 
I see that Nancy was about ready to bawl. 

“Jest then a young feller stepped up to us an’ says, ‘Havin’ 
trouble, er jest tryin’ her out?’ 

“By crotch, that was about the last straw. I was jest 
goin’ to jump out an’ teach him a good lesson 
when he added that he was an expert automobile 
mechanic. He offered to back us out, an’ he did. I 
had him straighten us away toward home, but 
Nancy said she was perfectly capable of drivin’ 
from thar on, thank ye. After a little I got back 
my confidence. We went along nice, an’ when we 
come to our house Nancy turned in slick as could 
be. Seemed like stoppin’ was her principal trouble. 
An’ we rode right inside the barn without openin’ 
the doors. The blasted thing never stopped till we 
fetched up agin a post.” 


E were going down Gilman Hill when Dud 
finished his yarn. One gets a partial view of 
Iron Bound Pond from that elevation. 
Dud sat up straight. “Why didn’t ye say we was 
? comin’ over to this pond? I’ve been told that thar’s 
some good salmon in that water.” 

We left our car at the foot of the hill, and then 
walked down to a black, weather-beaten house 
where, I had been informed, I might hire a boat. 
At the landing we picked the most likely boat. 
Dud took the stern seat, asking, with 
paddle poised, “Where to?” 

I explained that I had been told to 
fish the lower end of the lake; that the 
bass hung out at that point. 

“They would,” grunted Dud. 

In spite of his show of indifference, 
I noted that Dud toyed with his rod 
when he had put it together. 

“A split bamboo rod,” he said, “is 
a great invention. Tother day I was 
readin’ a list of the great inventions. 


a. ye 4 The feller that drew it up claimed that 
>. — A coiled spring seemed to let go inside each invention had turned the tide of 
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history, but (Continued on page 49) 
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EDITORIAL 


TUDENTS of game adminis- 
tration unanimously endorse 

the game-refuge plan as a means 
of perpetuating and increasing game. Except in rare 
instances, the refuge idea has not been applied to fish. 
Instead, our fish and game departments depend upon 
pouring hatchery-raised fish into the streams and lakes. 

In other words, the best thought on the subject is 
that artificial reproduction alone can furnish fishing 
for the multitude. Certainly, the refuge plan has been 
successful with game, and it should be even more suc- 
cessful with fish. 

In the case of game, we set aside a certain area and 
put a wire around it and call it a refuge. Then we hope 
that wild game will go there to breed. The question is 
much simpler in the case of trout. All that is necessary 
is to set aside feeder brooks as refuges, and the very 
nature of the fish will compel them to run from the 
main streams up these small brooks to spawn. 

On the opening day of the trout season in New York 
State every fellow and his friend went fishing. The 
day was raw and cold, and on the main streams few 
fish were caught; but the way some of the small 
feeder brooks were punished was little short of crim- 
inal. Small fish, like small boys, don’t acquire wisdom 
until they get older. Apparently it was a simple matter 
for the fellows who like to crawl along through the 
alder thickets to catch fish—six- and seven- and eight- 
inch fish that perhaps hadn’t grown any since the state 
planted them. Undoubtedly the men and boys who took 
these trout by dabbling a worm ahead of them had a 
good time doing it, but wouldn't they have had a much 
better time if these fish had been permitted to grow 
and stock the main streams with fighting fish of a size 
worth taking ? 

One man told me frankly he was after meat and not 
fishing for sport, in which case, considering what it 
cost the state to raise these fish, he should have been 
directed to a meat market. But, using his own words, 
it would be to his advantage to have feeder brooks set 
aside as refuges. Then when he caught fish in the main 
stream, he would have some meat worth taking home. 

Most of our famous fishing streams could accom- 
modate more fish. Most anglers would prefer a better, 
brand of fishing than they are getting. The elimination 
of fishing in feeder brooks will help solve the problem. 


Feeder Brooks 


OR years game conservation 
has stumbled along on the 
Game trial-and-error basis. In many 

cases the sportsmen’s money has 
been squandered without rhyme or reason. Only in 
recent years has the aid of the scientist been solicited. 

Certainly no intelligent business man would spend 
vast sums of money on a project without investigating 
his chance of success to the nth degree. Yet foreign 
game Birds have been planted where they did not have 
a chance to survive. Seasons have been shortened and 
closed and bag limits cut to protect species of game, 
when scientific investigation showed conclusively that 
vermin caused the shortage. Other things equally as 
foolish have been done, and it is high time such slip- 
shod methods were relegated to the past. 

There was an item last month in the pages of the 
American Game Bulletin entitled “What Becomes of 
Grouse ?” It deserved careful reading. 

A number of years ago New York State hired Dr. 


Science and 


Gardiner Bump, a trained scientist, to go into the field 
and study the ruffed grouse. Not only was Dr. Bump 
to collect data on the food habits of the bird, but he 
was to study its life cycle thoroughly on several differ- 
ent areas. His conclusions are astounding. 

Three per cent of the grouse eggs laid produce birds 
that are killed by hunters, and only 9 per cent produce 
birds that live into the second year. Fifty-seven per 
cent of the eggs laid by the ruffed grouse are destroyed 
before hatching. This is principally the work of preda- 
tors. And yet we go blindly on, penalizing the hunter 
with the thought that we are helping the grouse. 

The same item stated that the New York Conserva- 
tion Department is going into grouse rearing on a 
large scale. More power to this project, but is it not 
evident from the findings of Dr. Bump that we can 
best serve the grouse by controlling its enemies and 
giving the 57 per cent of eggs now being destroyed a 
chance to hatch and produce wild, sporty birds ? 


ERE and there and every- 

where the anti-firearm fa- 
natics are busy. The usual num- 
ber of bills forbidding the ownership of pistols were 
introduced in the usual number of state legislatures. 
Without the belligerent opposition of the individual 
and the organized sportsmen these bills would in many 
cases have become law. The criminal would be the 
gainer and the sportsman the loser. 

Editorial writers over the country waxed eloquent 
in their efforts favoring anti-pistol laws at the time 
our President’s life was threatened and Mayor Cer- 
mak was killed in Miami. These men contended that if 
Florida had had an anti-pistol law this horrible murder 
would never have taken place. It is most remarkable 
that men sane on other subjects can honestly believe 
that the passage of a law forbidding the possession of 
pistols would disarm a single crook. 

New York State has had such a law since 1911. 
But New York gunmen have never been seriously 
hampered. A short time ago a well-known gangster 
was arrested in New York City; and lo and behold, he 
had a permit to carry a pistol signed by an up-state 
judge! Not only do New York gangsters ignore the 
law requiring a permit to possess a gun, but some of 
them go one better and secure legal permits. 

The best story, however, comes from Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Two inmates of Folsom Prison made their own 
guns and used them in an attempt to escape. One 
prisoner turned his home-made gun on himself and 
committed suicide when their escape was blocked. 

The other prisoner, when asked where they got their 
guns, replied : “We worked a year making those guns. 
We stole two drills from the quarry and rimmed them 
out. We fitted up handles of pipe and hammers of 
pieces of steel, worked by small springs.” Shells were 
made of tin. Lead slugs were fashioned into smooth 
bullets, and matches tamped into the ends of the shells 
served as detonating caps. 

When two men under close guard in a state peni- 
tentiary can make pistols and ammunition, how can 
anyone believe that the criminal at large would be 
affected by a law forbidding him to own a gun? 
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Bird of the Wilderness 





ROM various vantage points 

along the crest of the Coast 

Range my gaze has often extend- 

ed across the great interior valley 
of California to that vast eastern bar- 
rier, the Sierra Nevadas, whose colossal 
snowy back-bone is known as the Range 
of Light. Ridge on ridge, this great bulk 
rises from the plain to the highest alti- 
tudes in the United States. And in- 
variably, as my eyes rested on the 
stupendous natural structure, thoughts 
turned to sport with the mountain quail. 
For this massive range, extending 
north and south more than five hundred 
miles, with an average width of seventy- 
five miles, is the principal habitat of 
America’s largest and most beautiful 
partridge. 

A splendid game bird, though little 
known to the sportsmen of this country 
in spite of a wide Western distribution, 
is Oreortyx picta plumifera, commonly 
known as the plumed, the painted or 
the mountain quail. No weakling’s target, 
this bird! Successful pursuit demands 
the utmost in stamina and persistence, 
as well as knowledge of its itinerary and 
habits and the intricacies of the moun- 
tain wilderness it inhabits. It is a species 
which prefers to live in primitive alpine 
places far from the haunts of man. 
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P Twenty-five mil- 
lion acres of almost 
pathless uplands constitute 
the range of Oreortyx in 
California, and the sinister 
“No Shooting” signs of the 
lowlands are seen on only a very small 
proportion of the immense area. In 
this seemingly limitless upheaved land, 
the fine old American system of free 
shooting is in vogue, God bless it! 
The handful of hardy settlers scattered 
over this wild mountain country almost 
invariably have “Welcome” written 
across their cheerful countenances as 
they extend a warm hand to the stranger 
seeking sport in their alpine precincts. 
Westward, along the Coast Range 
from Santa Barbara County to Santa 
Cruz County, lies a more constricted 
habitat of mountain quail. This coastal 
variety, Oreortyx picta picta, is very 
closely related to the Sierra species. 
Formerly, limited numbers inhabited 
the mountains very close to San Fran- 
cisco. It is still found in fair abundance 
on the high ridges from Sonoma County 
to the Oregon line and thence north 
along the western slope as far as British 
Columbia. Although greatly reduced in 
numbers, it is still met with in the foot- 
hills adjacent to the Willamette Valley 
and in other parts of Oregon, and was 
once particularly abundant in western 
Washington, notably on the San Juan 
Islands, where I found thousands of 
these fine game birds at sea-level. 
Ordinarily the plumed partridge is a 


America’s largest and most beautiful partridge 











The average quail shot is often disconcerted 
“= and mystified by his many failures to connect 


bird of the high mountains. In the 
Sierra country it breeds at elevations up 
to 11,000 feet, but more generally in the 
mid-range. It is migratory to a greater 
extent than any other American par- 
tridge, and its yearly habitat sometimes 
extends a full sixty miles down the 
slopes of the Sierras. 

In early fall, when the leaves com- 
mence to color and long before the first 
heavy snows occur, a migratory fever 
develops. Of a sudden, summer haunts 
are absolutely deserted and the gunner 
who hunts there during the open season 
hunts in vain. By easy stages the birds 
proceed to some great lateral cafon 
through which a roaring mountain river 
rushes to the plain and work their way 
downward leisurely to lower levels. 


AMILY groups ordinarily remain in- 

tact as they proceed on foot down 
the slopes a mile or two a day, with stops 
between when particularly attractive 
resting spots are reached. But some- 
times, when snow-storms threaten, their 
progress is hurried, and at times they 
then make flights of a mile or more, in 
seeming haste to keep below the snow- 
line. Not that they fear cold weather, 
however, for they often live contentedly 
amid heavy drifts. 

Once migration is in order, and until 
the next breeding season, mountain quail 
are itinerant; they are here today and 
gone tomorrow. Nevertheless, there are 
certain signs and rules by which experi- 
enced sportsmen are governed and which 
often point the way to a well-filled bag. 
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During the open season moun- 
tain quail are usually found in decid- 
edly rough country, at an altitude of 
1,000 feet or more above the rolling foot- 
hills frequented by valley quail. Occa- 
sionally the ranges of the two species 
overlap, andin rare instances they frater- 
nize. But in searching for the plumed 
partridge it is generally advisable to pro- 
ceed to an altitude where tall timber dis- 
places scattered Digger pines and live- 
oaks and the aridity of the rolling foot- 
hill country is no longer in evidence. If 
heavy snows have fallen, it is a safe bet 
to seek mountain quail between eleva- 
tions of 3,000 and 5,000 feet, and ordi- 
narily below the snow-line. 

Aside from the ruggedness of the 
wilderness territory in which these 
quail are found, the condition which dis- 
courages extensive hunting is extreme 
difficulty of approach. Seldom can they 
be reached closely by highways. In most 
instances it is necessary to proceed at a 
snail’s pace from some foot-hill town 
with a team or on horseback, or to drive 
precariously in a car along rough, re- 
mote one-way roads that overhang prec- 
ipices and savage cafions thousands of 
feet deep, 

On my last hunt we quit mountain 
heights in a blinding snow-storm and 
with skid chains on all four wheels 
crawled slowly down to the foot-hill 
country far below, Now and then a tree 
or a slide blocked the way. 


HOSE who travel in the mountains 
should always carry an ax, shovel and 
ropes in the car. Fortunately, my compan- 
ion was a mountain man thoroughly con- 
versant with the roads we traveled, and 
he had no insane desire to step on the gas, 
The tenderfoot who views the haunts 
of mountain quail for the first time is 
apt to be discouraged. He gazes at rug- 
ged mountain slopes and peaks standing 
almost on end and into yawning chasms. 
The wilderness and vastness of the 
country overawes him. He sees ridges 
rising endlessly, with great gashes be- 
tween, in the deep crotches 
of which, far below, large 
rivers appear like silver 
threads, 

If he hunts on his own 
initiative, he will probably 
start on some steep hillside 
which apparently slopes on 
a single plane, But he quick- 
ly finds himself entangled 
in intersecting ravines lined 
with greasewood, wiry man- 
zanita, wild lilac, Laie. 
berry oak, buck-brush and 
similar wiry growths often 
referred to in the general 
term of chaparral, which 
tear his clothes and retard 
his progress. The stranger’s 
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usual trend is downward, and 

having no knowledge of the 
common haunts of quail he ex- 

pends most of his time and en- 

ergy in hunting barren ground, which is 
illimitable. In the end he finds himself 
far below the starting point. After an 
exhausting climb back, his enthusiasm 
registers zero, and he is soured on the 
sport. And if by accident he runs across 
birds, likely as not they are above him 
and disappear in a twinkling in heavy 
brush as they run swiftly uphill. In most 
instances he never sees them again. 


O hunt any species of game success- 

fully one must know considerable 
about their characteristics and feeding 
habits. Mountain quail leave the roost 
shortly after dawn and feed until about 
nine o’clock. Then they retire to brushy 
ravines or to hogbacks and loaf around 
until about three, when feeding is re- 
sumed. On cloudy days, however, they 
are apt to be restless and afoot most 
of the day. 

The food of mountain quail consists 
mainly of vegetable matter of which 
weed and other seeds constitute about 
50 per cent. These birds are also fond 
of berries and green feed such as newly 
sprouted alfilaria and clover. Service- 
berries attract them, and they are often 
found feeding in green, brush-edged 
pockets at the base and at the head of 
ravines. 

Everywhere in the vast mid-range of 
the Sierras are extensive outcroppings 
of rock, some of prodigious size. Many 
slopes are studded with small, compara- 
tively flat rocks which attract a growth 


















of what apparently is moss or 
lichens. In reality this is Selag- 
inella, a plant closely related to ‘ 
the horsetails or scouring-rushes 

and other fern allies. While mountain 
quail are not of the same genus as the 
ptarmigan, they too exhibit a fondness 
for this growth, and frequently crops are 
crammed to capacity with the crowns of 
such vegetation. Therefore, the experi- 
enced hunter devotes considerable at- 
tention to such patches and to ground 
in proximity to extensive scrub live-oak 
growths, for which these birds have a 
great affinity and to which they are in- 
clined to resort for refuge. 

No matter how rugged the mountains, 
here and there along the ridges are 
benches, hidden pockets and small vales 
a few hundred acres in extent to which 
these quail commonly resort. Here they 
frequent the gullies and hillsides sur- 
rounding the comparatively flat land. 
Also, they are often found on hogbacks 
and saddles between minor peaks. 


- is the natural tendency of mountain 
quail to run uphill when disturbed, 
and not to take to their wings unless 
cornered. Therefore, the experienced 
shooter usually tries to approach the 
likely spots from above. Thus the birds 
often permit a close approach; and when 
they flush, a shot or two frequently 
cause the covey to scatter widely and 
the singles to lie closely. 

If coveys are approached from below, 
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Such a dog has the wis- 
dom to circle running 
birds 
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they usually head for the nearest ravine 
and run uphill so fast that they cannot 
be headed off. However—and this is a 
cardinal point—once they approach the 
crest of the ridge, they are quite certain 
to stop, either in a pocket close to the 
summit or just over the summit of a 
saddle or hogback. Then, if good ground 
cover is at hand, they often scatter out 
and rise one at a time, particularly so 
if a few shots have been fired before 
they have had a chance to resume covey 
formation again. 

In searching for mountain quail the 
sportsman is often assisted by their call- 
ing proclivities. This bird loves to yodel 
and call to his neighbors. Coveys are 
frequently located by the mellow “quenk 
—quee-oo—quenk” from some 
distant gulch or hillside. So it pays 
to stop frequently to listen, as well 
as to catch your breath in the 
rarefied atmosphere. However, the 
ventriloquial nature of the call 
sometimes makes location diffi- 
cult, unless you are aided by the 
keen nose of a ‘good gun dog or 
are an adept at calling. 


HEN a covey flushes and the 

members scatter but are not 
badly frightened, they quickly 
commence calling to each other 
and, if not disturbed further, soon 
resume flock formation. However, 
if several broods have banded to- 
gether during a migration, dis- 
turbance by the hunter often 
leads to a severance into original 
family groups, for these birds are by no 
means so gregarious as their cousins, the 
valley quail. 

Due to the immensity of their wilder- 
ness habitat, the hunter often meets a 
young brood that have no knowledge of 
man. Nevertheless, a very brief experi- 
ence with the gun is sufficient to make 
them wild and cunning. No matter how 
unsophisticated they may be, once they 
are shot at and scattered, each in- 
dividual will instinctively rise on the 
far side of a scrub live-oak or other 
brushy cover, no matter from which 
side it is approached. If two sportsmen 
are hunting together, it is advisable to 
be prepared for a flush on either side. 
Even so, a bird will often stick like a 
leech until the shooters pass on, when it 
will burst up and take wing in the op- 
posite direction. 

The educated mountain quail is ex- 
tremely fast on the get-away. Further- 
more, the mountainous habitat lends 
such sharp curves and angles to the 
bird’s flight and the steepness and in- 
secure footing add such difficulties that 
the average quail shot is often discon- 
certed and mystified by his many fail- 
ures to connect. Besides, these birds 
have a mean habit of rising almost in 
your face with a great roar and whirling 
past you to the rear. Standing insecurely 
on an incline of forty-five degrees, it is a 
difficult and sometimes dangerous mat- 
ter to attempt to turn suddenly right 
about in order to slam shot at a fast- 
vanishing mark. 

Sportsmen who hunt quail in the 
mountains should go “light but right.” 
Particular attention should be paid to 
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footwear. Shoes or boots should be of 
medium weight with flexible soles and 
should be a perfect fit when worn over 
heavy wool socks. Hobnails are essen- 
tial, although when hunting in a section 
where much climbing over slick rock is 
necessary some experienced sportsmen 
prefer heavy crépe-rubber soles. If the 
feet have not been conditioned previ- 
ously and hardened in an alum solution, 
it is often wise insurance to tape the 
heel, the side of the small toe and other 
parts inclined to chafe with surgeon’s 
tape so as to prevent blisters. 

I prefer shoes to boots, and in the 
matter of clothing I favor a pair of 
loose-fitting khaki pants which afford 
perfect freedom to knees and ankles, a 





A good retriever is indispensable 


woolen shirt, a sleeveless coat and a felt 
hat. It may not be recognized generally, 
but the proper fit of a hunting coat is 
an important consideration; one that in- 
terferes in any way with the freedom 
of the arms or leads to a concentration 
of weight at the front or on the shoul- 
ders is an abomination. In this connec- 
tion, I prefer a sleeveless coat that has 
pockets, so that ammunition as well as 
game may be distributed evenly around 
the entire circumference. 


HE selection of a gun is largely a 

matter of individual choice. Still, in 
hunting mountain quail every super- 
fluous ounce counts against the sports- 
man and will surely make itself felt be- 
fore the day is over. A light, fast- 
handling gun is certainly desirable, the 
left barrel a legitimate modified choke 
and the right slightly more open. 

In my estimation the ideal gun for this 
shooting—and perhaps the best all- 
round gun obtainable today—is a 16- 
gauge with 28-inch barrels, weighing not 
more than 6% pounds. Such a gun, 
properly fitted to personal requirements, 
handles as easily as a cane, assimilates 
modern progressive powder loads in a 
sweet, mild manner and with maximum 
loads possesses the ability to knock 
ducks and geese deader than a wedge at 
distances far beyond the accurate hold- 
ing ability of 95 per cent of the Amer- 
ican gunners. I believe that in the hands 
of the average shot it stands without 
an equal as a prescription for all vari- 
eties of upland game birds. 

Regardless of the gun you use, either 
7%’s or 8’s, with a goodly charge of 


powder behind, will do the work on 
mountain quail. While their weight ex- 
ceeds that of any other American par- 
tridge by several ounces, they are not 
particularly tough-fibred birds. Never- 
theless, light loads are not recommended, 
for some shots are sure to be rather long, 
and one hates to see a struck bird wab- 
ble away out of sight, eventually to die 
of its wounds. 

It is hard to break down certain con- 
ventional beliefs. Numerous sportsmen 
will have it that mountain quail cannot 
be hunted successfully with dogs; that 
setters and pointers have no place in 
their pursuit. The reasons advanced are 
ill-founded and illogical. 

Formerly it was a quite universal be- 
lief that the wily ringneck was too 
much bird for our gun dogs and 
the ruination of many. Fine-spun 
theories and opinions galore were 

#3 expounded and expressed in this 
9 connection. It is now generally ad- 
a mitted by those who actually 
y know that a fast, snappy, capable 
setter or pointer can tie the speed- 
iest alien sprinter in a bow-knot, 
provided he catches Mr. Pheasant 
in the open. 

The belief that only a slow, 
cautious dog can cope with the 
( educated ruffed grouse of the 

New England States is another 
myth that has been exploded. 
Also, the gent who sagely states 
that even the best gun dogs cannot 
successfully handle our Western 
valley quail is as far wrong as 
from here to either one of the poles. 

I rise to remark that a fast, 
brainy, thoroughly trained pointer or 
setter with a keen nose and what the 
field-trial fancier refers to admiringly as 
“guts” can put up a splendid’ exhibition 

and yield the finest kind of sport in con- 
nection with our great mountain par- 
tridge. Such a dog has the wisdom to 
circle running birds, to bring them to a 
complete stop and to hold them till the 
cows come home. He will indicate just 
how the coveys should be approached 
and will snap into stanch points on the 
scattered birds in a manner that will add 
immeasurably to the class of the sport. 
And in no other connection is a good 
retriever so indispensable. On steep 
mountain slopes a shot bird often hits 
the ground far below you and may 
flutter and roll forty or fifty feet be- 
yond where you marked it down. 


ig the final analysis, the mountain 
quail is a splendid game bird in every 
sense of the word, even though the av- 
erage sportsman knows it not and its 
praises have been faintly sung in the 
past by those who have met it casually 
and have little knowledge of its high 
and endearing qualities. Oreortyx is 
something more than mere gun fodder 
and pot filler. It is symbolic of the mys- 
terious alpine realm it inhabits, a fitting 
and worthy denizen of the Range of 
Light and the massive mountains that 
lie below—a gentle, beautiful bird but 
nevertheless a grand sporting gentleman. 
The mountain quail is fully appreciated 
by those who know him well and who 
have applied the proper tests. 
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Above—This_ picture, captioned 
Stalking, is from Richard Blome’s 
“Gentleman’s Recreation,” dated 
1683. The two men in the back- 
ground are certainly shooting at 
birds on the wing, although the 
fellow in the foreground may be 
about to fire at resting fowl 


Right—The date of this print is 
1610. According to the caption, the 
Venetian nobles, sometimes accom- 
panied by their ladies, go to the 
lagoons near the city and heavily 
armed with guns and bows they 
hunt waterfowl from boats. It is 
particularly interesting to note that 
they took their lady-loves with them 
on these hunts 
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Below is the earliest known pic- 
ture of wing-shooting. It is dated 
1560. This picture illustrated a 
verse in German, the translation 


of which is: 


{ huntsman with his dog sets forth 

For a very enjoyable hour. 

By the water he goes, hither and yon; 

Up and down he searches with dili- 
gent care. 

Where he finds a water fowl 

He is quick with his gun, 

ind knocks it dowh in flight. 




























Above—Shooting Flying is also 
from Richard Blome’s “Gentle- 
man’s Recreation,” 1683. Two items 
of interest to present-day sportsmen 
are shown in this picture. First, 
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horseback; and second, they ap- 
parently used springer spaniels in 
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Below—Another German print by 
Johann E, Redinger, under date of 
1730, showing a gentleman and his 
hunting dogs. The gunner is 
apparently pass-shooting _water- 
fowl, although the birds look more 
like gulls than either ducks or geese 
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Left — Johann E. 
Redinger, 1730, 
gives his version of 
using a horse to 
stalk game. It could 
well be imagined 
that the animal 
would have to be 
gentle to stand for 
this treatment 














A walleye and the big 


OR fifteen years I was a contented 

local fisherman, taking my luck as 

I found it in the rivers and lakes 

of my own and surrounding states. 
And then one night I stood, all unsus- 
pecting, in a corner of the kitchen and 
joined a 6'2-ounce rod with an eye to 
silk and varnish. Woe be to my content- 
ment, which vanished that night. The 
cause was a dream which every fisher- 
man has, and it must have been brew- 
ing in me for a long time. 

Outside, on this eventful eve, rain 
bucketed down and the first thunder of 
the year rolled and rumbled about in 
the blackness. Perhaps it was the thun- 
der, for the streams were bank-full, but 
to get my gear in readiness seemed im- 
perative and very important. As my out- 
of-practice fingers fumbled at setting the 
reel the rod tip whacked Mrs. Cox, busy 
administering ablutions to the dinner 
dishes, a neat jolt under the ear. Just 
one of those unfortunate occasions; and 
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being quick, I turned the thought to 
summer vacation. 

“Let’s go to Canada this year,” I sug- 
gested. 

And that was the manner of the great 
change in our lives. 

Maps! Did you ever study maps when 
you knew that the blue legend of their 
lakes would take you to unfished waters? 
In May I wrote five letters to the Topo- 
graphical Survey at Ottawa, and our 
home took on the appearance of a chart 
room. We conversed in compass degrees, 
scales of miles and the language of ex- 
plorers. At night our dreams were flecked 
with the roar of distant waterfalls and 
the hum of singing reels. By July we 
knew Ontario by longitude and latitude. 

“What do you think of this Provision- 
al Map No. 24-B?” I would ask. 

“You mean that one of the Thessalon 
district? W-e-ll, I believe 21-C looks 
more interesting—that’s the Penage 
group, you know.” 


WG 


CHARLES E. COX, JR. 


And so the Penage it was to be. 

Nine o'clock on the night of Septem- 
ber the fifth, we bumped over the gang- 
plank of the last boat across the Straits 
of Mackinac. The morning of Septem- 
ber the sixth we came down from our 
hotel room in Canadian Sault Sainte 
Marie dressed as we should be—in 
woods clothes. Our grips of city tinsel 
had been tagged and checked until we 
needed them again. 


ANADA was ours. The winding, de- 
serted road unfolded with the shine 
of rivers and the blue of lakes under 
a sun-washed, wind-swept sky—the si- 
lent places at last. Night caught us as 
we turned south at Espanola. When I 
stopped the car in the clearing at the 
head of Lang Lake, the slap of water 
on a rocky shore was our only greeting. 
“Odd,” I remarked. “The letter told 
us that a boat would be here. That sign 
back on the road said this was Lang 
Lake.” 

The only man-made sign we could see 
was a narrow, starlit path tilting down 
to the water's edge. 

“Listen,” cautioned Dian. 

Far up the lake came the hum of an 
outboard. 

“Hello,” I called as the boat coasted in. 

A tall, stooped old man stepped out 
into the shallows and greeted us. “The 
camp is four mile up the lake,” he 
stated, “but we saw your auto lights as 
you drove in.” 

Our little square-stern came off the 
car, where it had ridden so valiantly for 
eight hundred miles. Loaded with duffle, 
it bobbed as a trailer behind the bigger 
boat. The outboard hummed again. 
Drowsy and relaxed after the strain of 
driving, we watched a fitful wake swell 
behind us. A dark shore marched on and 
on ahead, vastly mysterious and exciting. 

“There’s fish in them thar lakes,” I 
muttered sleepily. 

“Smell the balsam?” asked Dian. “See 
the Great Bear shining? How bright the 
stars are here!” 

So we arrived. And now that our jour- 
neys to Canada number three, we have 
found that we chose wisely in the Penage 
group. A fisherman can journey home 
from the big woods with a strangely un- 
requited feeling if he’s a bass man and 
picks water where only walleyes and 
pike are found. True enough, these lat- 
ter fish may abound and be caught on 
every other cast, but they lack the sav- 
age verve of the bronze fellow. And 
then at Penage you have other things— 
the dark quiet of big timber, sunset on 
blue shadowed mountains, and easy wa- 
ter travel if you wish. Too, the pleasant 
thought that while others are still racing 
madly north to find the ultimate fisher- 
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Where fish are fish and there are plenty of them 


man’s paradise you have not traveled 
so far and will fare better. 

We met our host at breakfast—a short, 
powerful man, affable but of clipped, 
terse speech. He told us that his camp 
on Bear Lake, sixteen miles in, would 
be best for our exploring trips. 

“There are little lakes in the hills near 
by,” he explained, “and just around the 
corner is the big water of Penage. Not 
many fishing parties go there. It is prin- 
cipally used during the fall as our deer- 
hunting headquarters. My brother runs 
the camp, and he’ll be expecting you.” 

So at nine o’clock we departed in our 
small and well-loaded boat, with only a 
map to guide us. For four miles we fol- 
lowed the confining shores of Lang Lake, 
and then, as the waterway turned nar- 
rowly left and opened into La Plonge, I 
could stand it no longer. Stopping the 
motor and digging into the duffle with 
trembling fingers, I found a short rod 
and began assembling it. Dian grabbed 
a paddle to keep the boat straight. 

My eyes feasted on the beauty of La 
Plonge as I ran the line through the 
guides with nervous fingers. Toward us, 
through a fifty-foot chute, came a wail 
of water four feet high. Beyond and on 
a level with our eyes was the sunlit ex- 
panse of Walker Lake. The overflow 
surged down-hill without a fleck of foam. 
Great trees shadowed overhead, and 
stony banks climbed upward to left and 
right. 

I dropped the line into a calm pocket 
next the lichen-covered rocks and re- 
trieved it with expectancy of an im- 
mediate strike. Again it plunked—again 
—again. 

“Odd,” I mumbled. 

Dian turned from a rapt inspection 
of the forest and grinned. “What did 
you expect? A fish on every cast?” 

Then, looking down, I saw movement. 
“Great guns! Look quickly! Quiet!” 


EEP in the clear water a pair of bass 

looked us over—unafraid, quizzical. 
I tossed the line out thirty feet with a 
quiet flip, got a lovely back-lash, un- 
tangled it and brought the wabbler in 
just under the pugilistic jaw of the big- 
gest fish. He watched it go by and moved 
slightly with a writhing movement very 
much on the order of fish laughter. They 
could easily be talking it over. 

“What’s that he’s got on there?” the 
little one asked. 

“Tt’s one of those new wabblers!” 
Rather loftily. “He’s using an 18-pound 
line, too, the big cheese.” 

With that they sidled away into the 
shadows. 

“Well, I'll be!” I said. “Did you see 
“em?” 

“I certainly did.” 


“I’ve never seen such fish! They aren't 
afraid—and they aren’t hungry. Here’s 
hoping they've never seen artificial bait 
before.” 

After a score of fruitless casts I 
wound up the motor and hove for Bear 
Lake. 

“What’s the matter with these bass 
of yours?” I asked the brother in charge 
of the camp. 

We had arrived for a three o'clock 
lunch and were assigned to a clean two- 
room cabin under the spruce. The camp 


was on a rocky, picturesque island. To 
the south, distant mountains held the 
Lake of the Clouds cupped in their 
brown hands. We stood on a dock of 
peeled poles running out into a shal- 
low bay. 

“They don’t use artificial bait up 
here,” Lehman answered. “I guess it’s 
because of deep water; but whatever it 
is, the bass don’t go for the trick baits. 
Now the lake trout you can catch on a 
spoon.” 

“With three hundred feet of copper 
wire? No, thanks; I’m after bass.” 

“Well, if you're after bass, I recom- 
mend frogs or worms.” 

“Gee, I hate that,” I said and prompt- 
ly got an idea. “Anybody ever flyfish up 
here?” 

“No, not exactly flyfish, but two or 
three men have used fly rods with frogs. 
They spat them out and let them sink.” 

I glanced at the sun—it was getting 
down to that proper angle—and left 
rather uncere- (Continued on page 59) 


Twice we crashed our way around windfalls 
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I swerved quickly to one side and made a desperate 


leap over some low bushes 


HE STORY: A young American, 

stone-broke but with a rifle and am- 
munition, decided to go to Africa and 
hunt big game. He signed as an able 
seaman on a freighter bound for Africa 
and was shipwrecked on the coast of 
that country. He bought a bicycle and 
started for the game fields. The bicycle 
gave out, but the American spirit didn’t, 
and he continued on foot. His first game 
was a 50-pound duiker. From then on 
he lived high, exchanging game with the 
natives for green corn and meal. Game 
abounded—antelopes, zebras, leopards. 
And then he had a real thrill—a lion 
kept him in a tree all night. In fact, 
after nightfall lions were frequently too 
plentiful. He met Major Pretorius, fa- 
_ mous elephant hunter, and traded rifles 
with him, as his supply of ammunition 
for the .405 was low and could not be 
replenished. Armed with a lighter gun 
and plenty of cartridges, he continued 
the hunt, camping that night near a 
native village. 


Part III 


HE following morning I made up 
my pack, and after getting some 
directions from the natives I 
started on. I was advised to cross 
the river at this point and follow the 
north bank. A great flat-topped hill 
turns the river eastward, which cuts along 
its base for several miles. By crossing 
here I would not have to go over this 
high hill, and to follow along the water’s 
edge would be dangerous, not only be- 
cause of natural difficulties but also 
because the stony thickets and many 
caves were the hiding places of lions, 
leopards and babeons. On the other side 
there were also plenty of lions, but the 
country was more open. Besides, there 
was another kayah not a great distance 
farther on. 
The river bed was wide and sandy, 
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but I negotiat- 
ed the hip-deep 
ford without 
difficulty. The cool 

water of the river was 
a relief after the stagnant 
pools. The opposite bank 
was heavily forested, but 
travelling was comparatively easy and I 
eventually emerged into a small field 
where green stalks towered many feet 
above my head. 

On the far side I found several women 
and children standing around a small 
fire. I got a small boy to show me the 
right trail. He led me through another 
field, and then through a kayah. Sev- 
eral men greeted me as I passed and 
showed a desire to talk. A native will 
always drop any work he is doing for a 
chance to gossip, and by this means I 
learned many things of great interest 
along the way. 

A few hours later the trail, which had 
swung away from the river, turned ab- 
ruptly back to it and the forest became 
quite open. I hiked along at a comfort- 
able pace, sighting game frequently 
and, too often for my _ tranquillity, 
noticing the spoor of 
lions along the way. The 
country was apparently 
full of these beasts. 

Coming abruptly 
around a clump of dense 
bush, I was startled by 
a sudden roar. I jumped 
three feet backward as a 
flock of guinea-fowl that 
had been wallowing in 
the dust took to wing 
almost under my feet. 

Soon the trail curved 
down along the river, 
skirting another green 
field. By a small, conical 
grain-storage hut, I saw 
a young woman dressed 
in a blue loin-cloth slow- 
ly pounding mfundo in a 
mortar made from a sec- 
tion of a tree trunk. I 
walked over and asked 
her the way to Portu- 
guese territory. She hung 
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her head, looked very demure, murmured 
an unintelligible reply and pounded 
harder. I repeated the question, but by 
that time she was so confused and em- 
barrassed that her reply was totally lost 
to me. I was probably the first white 
man she had ever seen. 


IVING up hope of gaining any in- 
formation from her, I proceeded 
toward the kayak in search of one of the 
men-folk. But a few yards farther on 
I was stopped by a couple of green 
branches laid across the trail. This, I 
had already learned, implied that the 
man of the place was absent and was a 
warning to all male visitors of that fact. 
However, as a white man (the “god- 
like” white man, as the natives term him) 
is a law unto himself, I stepped over and 
went to the kayah, dropping my pack 
under a nearby tree which bore huge, 
sausage-like fruit from which the natives 
make a poison for their arrow tips. 
During my entire trip I found no 
edible fruit of any kind. There was, 
however, a gray-green fruit resembling 
a grapefruit but so hard that only the 
blow of a machete could cut it. The in- 
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side was like a petrified green peach, 
but this fruit, the natives told me, 
would ripen after the rains came (No- 
vember), and then it was quite good. 
To substantiate this, I found on several 
occasions where the natives had built 
kayahs near these trees and even propped 
up the overloaded branches with poles. 

Another fruit looked very much like 
an ordinary small plum, but was more 
bitter than a persimmon’s idea of a per- 
fect son. Still another, which grows on 
huge trees and resembles small apples, 
was almost equally as unpleasant to the 
taste. Only after passing into the moun- 
tains north of the Mossurizi River did 
I find bananas and pineapples. 

Looking around the native kayah, I 
noticed another young woman and some 
children, but I did not question them. 
Instead I sat down to await the arrival 
of one of the men-folk. 

I had sat there but a very short time 
when off in the woods I heard the rapid 
beating of sticks and the loud bawls of 


his nerve apparently failed him 





Africa on Nothing 


belligerent baboons. Something unusual 
was afoot. Picking up my rifle, I hur- 
ried in their direction and soon met a 
very old woman walking toward me. I 
asked her what was the matter. 

“The baboons are bad,” she replied. 

A moment later I saw a large troop 
of them in the open woodland a couple 
of hundred yards away. I watched for 
a minute or two. On my left was the 
river. From it blew a steady wind. Sud- 
denly I heard the swift patter of run- 
ning feet, and swinging quickly around 
I saw, about seventy yards away and 
coming fast, three big dog-baboons. 
Their yellow fangs were bared, and I 
instantly realized they were charging me. 
They came in single file. 

I brought my rifle into position where 
it could be quickly swung to the shoul- 
der and set as a dead-line a small tree 
about twenty yards distant. They were 
coming too rapidly to present a reason- 
able target any farther away. Too, at 
such close range the roar of the rifle 
might startle them into 
retreating. Just as the 
leader reached the tree, 
however, his nerve ap- 
parently failed him. He 
put on the brakes and, 
turning abruptly, rushed 
off calling me all sorts of 
names. To my relief, the 
others did likewise. And 
then these three overly 
bold, bad baboons re- 
joined the troop. 


T might have devel- 

oped into a serious 
situation had they elect- 
ed to push their charge 
and be followed by the 
rest of their gang. But 
apparently they had de- 
cided to leave us alone. 

Just about the time I 
had begun to relax and 
retrace my way to the 
kayah the entire troop, 





little ones and big, began a slow, omi- 
nous advance. I backed off, trying to 
appear nonchalant and unconcerned but 
fully expecting either to have a race or 
a battle for my life, for a troop of 
baboons acting against a common enemy 
are deadly fighters. I have been told of 
two baboons killing and tearing to 
shreds a large leopard. But once again 
the troop stopped and allowed me time 
to get far enough away that they lost 
interest in convincing me what good 
fighters (or gangsters) they really were. 


ACK at the kayah, I pressed the old 
woman into service as a guide to 
show me the trail. She called two small 
boys, and the three led me across the 
river bed through a ford and to a tiny 
path going up a steep, bushy bank on 
the opposite side. The old woman mo- 
tioned abruptly with her hand, indicat- 
ing that I was to follow this trail, and 
one of the boys said that on that trail 
I would eventually come to Quile. Who 
or what Quile might be I hadn’t the 
slightest idea. But that was all I learned, 
and had to be content with plodding 
along to find out for myself. 

Late in the day I met an old man 
and a young man hunting guinea-fowl 
with throwing-sticks. They abandoned 
their hunting, and with the younger of 
the two carrying my pack they led me 
to cultivated fields that lay between the 
river bank and a great hill where quite 
a large number of people were to be 
seen. There was undoubtedly a good- 
sized settlement somewhere close by. 

At last we arrived at a low plateau 
between two ravines, where six huts and 
a large cattle pen constituted the kayah 
of Chief Quile. The boy dropped my 
pack under a tree, and we sat down. 
Presently two other young men came 
and sat down beside us. They said they 
were sons of the Chief. I knew enough 
of their language by now to understand 
that these two newcomers were ques- 
tioning my guide in an effort to discover 
just who I (Continued on page 54) 
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Hats tries a backwater above a rapid 


HERE is a certain novelty in fish- 

ing for trout in the frothy waters 

that boil through the world-fa- 

mous Royal Gorge. When Hats 
- Turner, treasurer of the Fremont Coun- 
ty Fish and Game Club, began to unfold 
the story back of the gamy fighters that 
haunt pools in that spectacular cafion, I 
knew that here was something worth 
telling to every fellow who gets a kick 
out of wetting a fly or even dunking a 
good old worm. 

Good news should be told, and here is 
a tale of achievement based on enthu- 
siasm and bulldog tenacity that may 
cheer discouraged conservationists and 
point directly to how other trout streams 
that have been considered hopeless may 
be brought back to where anglers and 
fly casters may find their favorite sport. 
The Arkansas River had been considered 
unstockable for trout. But this group of 
sportsmen wouldn't believe it. And now 
they have proved that it could be stock- 
ed and kept so. 

To go back a little, when mountain 
men stripped fur from the Rockies, the 
streams were filled with the native cut- 
throat. These members of the Salmo 
family had pretty well spread through 
headwaters of the Missouri, the Platte 
and the Arkansas, all flowing eastward; 
the Rio Grande draining toward the 
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southward, the Colorado which 
included the Gunnison and the 
Green, and the Snake and other 
tributaries of the Columbia, 
draining westward. It would be 
an interesting digression to spec- 
ulate on how they got around 
from one great basin to another, 
but the facts are that they were 
there, in several species and type 
variations. 

Man did not materially inter- 
fere until the cry of “Pike’s Peak 
or Bust” was raised. Miners 
began sluicing whole mountain- 
sides into the streams. Organic 
soil robbed the waters of dis- 
solved oxygen; mud clogged 
the delicate gills of the trout, 
and they turned belly up. To 
this ordinary mud was added 
the tailings of ore mills equipped 
with the cyanide process. The 
Arkansas River, draining high 
mountain valleys around Lead- 
ville, caught the fouling from 
that roaring camp. Every vestige 
of aquatic life was destroyed. 

Mining waned, and that de- 
struction ceased, but mountain 
agriculture brought new con- 
taminations. Ranches were 
strewn in the valleys tributary to this 
river. The little brooks that are formed 
from melting snows in the Cristos, the 
Collegiates and other spurs of the con- 
tinental divide come to the edge of the 
Arkansas glittering clear. But the main 
stream catches the overflow and the re- 
turned waters from irrigation ditches in 
such volume that throughout the sum- 
mer season the Arkansas is just about as 
translucent as the Missouri at Omaha. 

Mining made the Arkansas sterile, but 
irrigation silt kept it that way after min- 
ing contaminations had ceased being an 
inhibiting factor. That is, the Arkansas 
was sterile until the sportsmen of Fre- 
mont County organized and pounded 
through to a solution of the problem. 


EN years ago, when I was making an 
extensive study of recreational re- 
sources of the Sangre de Cristo region, I 
was told repeatedly that the Arkansas 
was fishless. It looked good, especially 
late in the season, but everyone laughed 
at the idea of fishing in it. That seemed 
the right thing, then, for me to do when 
Hats Turner insisted that I go out and 
watch him prove that there were fish 
there. 
“Never been skunked yet,” said Hats 
as we talked it over. ‘““We’ll have to use 
worms, like it or not. But if we do, I'll 


Sicry Lrout 


How a group of Colorado sportsmen brought back 
good trout fishing 


By ARTHUR H. CARHARTT 


show you trout. Use a snelled hook, a 
three-foot leader, and we'll put on a 
couple of split shot for sinkers.” 

As we left our car at Parkdale, where 
U. S. Highway 50 crosses the river, and 
struck off downstream the sun was hot, 
and little gnats insisted on exploring our 
ears. One look at the silty water re- 
minded me of the old Maple River back 
in Iowa in the early days. Across the 
river two young prospectors worked 
with gold pans. It hinted that mining 
might again sterilize this stream. 

“T don’t think that'll happen,” said 
Hats seriously. “One outfit tried it two 
years ago. The courts decided that min- 
ing companies don’t have to pollute 
streams; and if anyone starts pouring 
poison into this stream, they'll tangle 
with sportsmen in Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Florence and Canon right now.” 


IKE some others, I’d rather not fish 
for trout with worms. But I was 
right eager to use any legitimate bait 
here. Hats insisted that the stream was 
unusually clear for high-water time and 
in spite of irrigation upriver, but you 
couldn’t see more than two or three 
inches below the surface. 

Not much like trout water, that. But 
we hadn’t gone more than a half a mile 
when Hats snagged a trout. I watched 
the fight. His rod jerked and danced 
and arched. 

“There you are!” Hats yelled trium- 
phantly, holding up a right sizable ex- 
hibit that crowded a foot. “Genuine 
Loch Leven!” 

Where the river swirled, spumed and 
then hurtled between giant boulders I 


saw a bit of backwater that looked 
trouty. 
“There’s sure one in here,” I sug- 


gested to Hats. 

He nodded. 

I dropped in the bait. The electric 
quiver that came over the old bam- 
boo I was using could be made by noth- 
ing but a trout. I floundered around in 
loose gravel, spilled against a rock until 
my ribs got a jamming, and finally 
dragged out the fish. Not a big one, 
but a scrappy cuss of near fourteen 
inches that ounce for ounce put up as 
good a fight as you could expect from 
any other of his breed. 

By the time we had worked down to 
where we could see the vertical walls of 
the Royal Gorge narrows, made famous 
by the Hanging Bridge and now “con- 
quered” by a suspension bridge, an in- 
cline railway and other tourist gadgets, 
we had a nice little mess of trout. Not 
a creel full, but enough to prove that 
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Hats was right. Then we headed back 
for lunch and for the rest of the story 
concerning the rebirth of the Arkansas 
as a trout stream. 

Two miles upstream from Parkdale is 
the “manufacturing plant” that turns out 
the fish for stocking the stream. A series 
of springs comes out of a bank near the 
river, and on a flat just below them are 
two fine, big concrete ponds where fin- 
gerling trout are grown. 

“These springs are just the right tem- 
perature,” said Hats as we watched the 
clear water pouring from pipes into the 
ponds. “They run a constant 55 degrees 
the year round. We hope some day to 
get a Federal hatchery here specializing 
in Loch Leven for these silty streams. 
Right now economy programs have 
blocked that.” 

Only Loch Leven and their relatives 
are in those ponds. That is the only 
trout which will stand the gaff of the 
silty waters of the Arkansas. And fish of 
that family grow fat in ’em. 

Roy Hinman, secretary of the Fre- 
mont County Fish and Game Club, es- 
timates that more than a million fry and 
fingerlings of rainbow, cut-throat and 
Eastern brook had been turned loose 
and lost completely in that muddy river 
before they finally turned to the Loch 
Leven group as a last chance. Of the 
million planted, hardly a survivor has 
shown up in the Arkansas. A million 
planted—not one catch in the million. 


Silty ‘Trout 
It was enough to stop most fish and 
game enthusiasts. 

As a last resort, the club persuaded 
the Colorado Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner to import some Loch Leven for 
trial. Mr. R. G. Parvin secured eggs 
from Montana and hatched them at the 
state hatchery at Buena Vista. One plant- 
ing, and the people began to catch a few 
Loch Leven in the Arkansas. All of the 
disappointments of years fell away, and 
the fellows at Canon City and Florence 
joined in this new program with fresh 
enthusiasm. By the trial-and-error pro- 
cess they had reached a goal. 


IKE all good sportsmen, they have 
not kept the good news to them- 
selves. They want every fish and game 
association that has had its trout plant- 
ings wiped out by irrigation or erosion 
on upper watersheds, or by any form of 
silting, to know that there is a chance 
in planting Loch Leven. If the tempera- 
ture, dissolved oxygen and other factors 
are favorable, these trout will live 
through a lot of muddy water. 

Since the Loch Leven have been 
proved in these soupy waters, a second 
big retaining pond has been constructed. 
It is 125 feet long, 30 feet wide and 6 
feet deep, though the waters are so clear 
that it looks no more than 18 inches to 
the bottom. 

The annual planting from these two 
ponds amounts to 100,000 fingerlings. 


The new nurse pond was built by 
convict labor. There is another tip for 
you from the Fremont sportsmen. This 
is work which penitentiary inmates may 
do and not raise a storm from private 
interests. It is constructive work. Ce- 
ment and gravel costs on the new re- 
taining pond totaled about $800, and 
that was the total cost. 

The corners are beveled so that every 
fish can be herded out when they are 
turned loose through a sluice gate located 
on the river side of the pool. They are 
liberated directly into the Arkansas, and 
go up and down and into the side 
streams. As the last of the water is 
drained out men get in with boots and 
seines and push the remaining fish into 
the river, so that no older fish will live 
over to make war on the new crop of 
little fellows when they are placed in 
the pool. 

Water for the pool spills from pipes 
in an 18-inch drop. It pounds quite a 
bit of “air” into the water. The outlet 
is screened, has a capacity of three or 
more times the inflow of the springs, 
and is arranged with a down elbow and 
a length of vertical pipe that almost 
touches the bottom, so that circulation 
of fresh water will be positive and not 
merely surface flow. 

“We found three dead deer in those 
ponds two winters ago,” Hats told me 
as we ate lunch under a pifion pine. “So 
we built run- (Continued on page 73) 


Fishing the ledges near where Cottonwood Creek empties into the Arkansas 
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CAMERA Practice 


Every outdoorsman should be able to take good pictures 


HE average owner of a new 

camera is more likely to be dis- 

appointed with his acquisition 

than is the purchaser of any other 
item of sportsman’s equipment. Photog- 
raphy is so simple and so many good 
pictures are seen on every hand that we 
are inclined to believe the camera is 
omnipotent and that all we need do is 
give it its head and it will take us 
straight into the haven of beautiful pic- 
tures. We forget that, after all, the 
camera is merely another of the marvel- 
ous products of man’s brain and that, 
like all the rest of his machines, it must 
rely upon the direction of its operator if 
it is to function to the limit of its capa- 
bilities. The camera is a robot artist 
which, properly directed, can far exceed 
in many ways the best work of the hu- 
man artist, but if not properly directed 
can produce nothing worthy the name of 
picture. 

Men have been known to blame a per- 
fectly good rifle just because a deer 
failed to lie down and die when a bullet 
was fired from the rifle. Fortunately, 
such men are rare, because most of us 
realize that if we are to hit the deer we 
must properly direct the bullet. But, 
strange to say, the fellow who looks 
down upon the man who blames his gun 
for poor shooting is frequently not above 
blaming his camera when a picture fails 
to “come out right.” 

The hunter would not think of going 
after deer without first doing a little 
practice shooting of some sort; but 
though he carries a camera, it never oc- 
. curs to him that perhaps a little camera 
practice would improve his percentage of 
successful shots. Yet 
it is ever so much 
easier to practice with 
a camera than it is 
with a gun, and the 
results of the practice 
can afford one a great 
deal of pleasure. 

One amateur pho- 
tographer of my 
acquaintance never 
strays ten miles from 
his own doorstep from 
one year’s end to an- 
other, but he has a 
collection of pictures 
more interesting than 
those brought back by 
most world travelers. 
He says he is just 
practicing against the 
day when his world 
trip will materialize. 

Assuming we have 
purchased a new cam- 
era and know next to 
nothing about taking 
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pictures, just how must we start to 
learn? The first thing to do is to read 
carefully the instruction book which 
comes with the camera. Before loading 
the camera we will try all the various 
adjustments explained in the instruction 
book, so that we will know how to set 
the shutter for its various automatic 
speeds, how to change the size of the lens 
opening and how to focus the camera 
either by means of the distance scale or 
by the visual focusing arrangement if 
our camera has one. 

Now to assemble our outfit—camera, 
films, some sort of exposure meter, a 
tripod and a small note-book. The note- 
book is not essential to our first trip, but 
it will be found useful on the second. The 
first time, we just make note of the exact 
exposure used on each of the pictures. 
The next time, we refer back to the note- 
book to check up on the mistakes of the 
first trip. It seems a lot of bother, but it 
is very much worth while. 


| hee practice grounds we have the 
whole world. Our own front yards 
will frequently serve, the city parks are 
picture bonanzas, while the man who 
lives in the country is blessed with a 
thousand subjects to challenge his skill. 
Suppose we just go over in the park and 
see if we can find a few subjects which 
will serve as practice targets for the real 
shooting we will do on that big trip 
next fall. 

Of course, we will want some pictures 
of the scenery in the country where we 
are going to hunt. Here in the park we 
find a little lake with a border of trees 
and bushes. In the words of a famous 


Poor choice of background ruined this picture 





movie producer, a tree is a tree and 
a rock is a rock, regardless of where 
they are located. And the same sun il- 
lumines the scene in the park that shines 
down upon the far-away scenery of our 
hunting grounds. If we can make a good 
picture here, we can make one in any 
other place where that same sun shines. 

As it is about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we find we have a good, strong light 
without the extremely heavy shadows 
such as are cast by the noon sun. Gener- 
ally speaking, the longer the shadows, 
the more attractive the picture. Our ex- 
posure meter tells us that an exposure 
of 1/25 second with stop (lens opening) 
f8 will get the picture. With the average 
small camera we can set the distance 
scale at 100 feet for such a subject, 
there being nothing of particular interest 
in the immediate foreground, and we will 
get everything sharply defined from 
about 45 feet distant to the end of our 
scene. If it should happen that there 
is something of interest inside the 40- 
foot line, then we must focus on that 
object and either let the farther reaches 
of our scene be somewhat blurred or use 
a smaller stop and a longer exposure. 

Our shutter is set at 1/25 and stop 8 
Now for the most satisfactory view- 
point. We must avoid near-by weeds and 
shrubs which have a habit of intruding 
into the lower margin of pictures and 
making out-of-focus streaks, and we 
must avoid a view-point which reveals 
any unsightly objects. (The camera can 
not choose what to eliminate—it will 
take that ugly telephone pole just as 
clearly as it will the graceful tree.) We 
must attempt to strike somewhat of a 
balance between the 
light and dark masses 
in the picture. If all 
the dark objects are 
grouped on one side 
with the light por- 
tions on the other 
side, we have a pic- 
ture that is out of 
balance. 


Sa rule, we should 
have the _hori- 
zon line about two- 
thirds of the way up 
on the picture, for 
the sky usually pho- 
tographs as an unin- 
teresting expanse of 
white of which we 
want only enough to 
avoid the _ sensation 
of looking  up-hill, 
which comes from 
having too little sky 
in the picture. 
Now we are ready 
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to shoot. The camera is held 
firmly in both hands while we 
locate the image in the finder. 
We hold our breath as we make 
a gentle pressure on the shutter 
release. A quick jab at the trig- 
ger will almost always cause 
motion of the camera and a 
blurred picture. There! Our 
first picture is made, and all 
that remains is to change the 
film to be ready for the next 
shot (do this at once) and 
to make our notes concerning 
subject, light and exposure. 


OW let’s imagine we have 
killed a big old he bear 
over in the bushes. Perhaps he 
is not quite the largest bear 
ever killed, but certainly he is 
large enough for us to want a 
picture of him. We can not 
make this picture in just the 
same way as we did the one of 
the open lake, for it is dark 
here in the brush and the pic- 
ture of the beast must be made 
where he fell. 
Our exposure meter tells us 
a picture is possible at 1/25 
second and stop f4.5. If we 


are so fortunate as to have a cam- 
era with a lens working at so large an 
aperture as f4.5, we can make a snap- 
shot. If not, we must make a short 
time exposure. If f8 is the largest aper- 
ture we can use, then we must make an 
exposure of 1/5 second, which will call 
for a tripod or some other rigid support, 
as it is impossible to hold the camera 
steady in the hand for so long an ex- 
posure. Any movement of the camera 
will, of course, ruin the picture. 

For a picture of this sort we must 
work close up to our subject if we are 
to have an image of satisfactory size. 
This necessitates more careful focusing, 
as we do not have so wide a field in 
focus at the shorter distances as we have 
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A splendid example of poor composition 


in the long shots. It is better in a pic- 
ture of this sort to use a large aperture 
even if the light will permit a small one, 
because we wish to call attention only 
to the bear. If he is sharply focused with 
the rest of the picture somewhat blurred 
by being out of focus, then the sharp 
object will stand out much more promi- 
nently than against a sharp background. 

To make the picture by means of a 
short time exposure we set the camera 
on a tripod or other firm support, meas- 
ure the distance accurately and set the 
focusing scale, set the shutter at B with 
the aperture f8, then give as short an 
exposure as we can without jerking at 
the release. This will be fairly close to 
the 1/5 second which we decided was 








ood composition. The man, looking at 
the dog, carries your eye to him 
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the proper exposure for such a picture. 
Of course, if the shutter has an auto- 
matic speed of 1/5 second we should use 
that; otherwise we must attempt to 
guess it. Another picture is made, an- 
other film must be put in place, and 
more notations made in the little book. 


RIEND Bill has a three weeks’ 

beard which we think should be pho- 
tographically preserved for posterity. 
We decide to make a portrait. The usual 
procedure is to stand Bill up with the 
sun shining in his face and shoot. Mil- 
lions of such snapshots have been made, 
but few turn out as the photographer 
hoped they would. The reason for this 
is two-fold. The bright sun shining in 
Bill's eyes causes a strained, unnatural 
expression, and the same sun casts such 
heavy shadows under his eyebrows and 
nose that we can not tell from the pic- 
ture whether Bill has eyes and a mouth 
or not. If our’subject happens to be a 
lady, these same shadows will make her 
appear some twenty years older in the 
snapshot than she is in the flesh. 

The remedy for such atrocities lies in 
either making the picture in a lightly 
shaded place or when the sun is barely 
overcast. The ideal light is one which 
will just cast a perceptible shadow on 
the face of the subject. The very faint 
shadow prevents the “flat”? appearance 
of the face without being so dense as to 
obscure detail in the shaded portion. Un- 
der such conditions an exposure of 1/25 
second with stop f6.3 is generally ample. 

Another point to remember in making 
these informal portraits is that the cam- 
era should be held about level with the 
subject’s eye. We are accustomed to see- 
ing our friends from such a position, and 
a picture made (Continued on page 54) 
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The first-prize story in our “‘Narrowest Escape from Death Contest”’ 
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sides—an outside and an inside. 

The proper way to study any 
tiger trap is from the outside, looking 
at the tiger within. Never from the in- 
’ side looking out. 

I was in the Bhamo district of Upper 
Burma, where the foot-hills that form 
the great gorge of the Irrawatidy River 
begin to sweep back and ever up to the 
jungle tangle—the no man’s land of the 
Chinese Yunnan border. I was a teak 
thakin—white and twenty-one and very 
much alone with four elephants and 
their mutinous drivers and a gang of 
some sixty scared coolies. 

My job was to hitch up the elephants 
—sometimes three of them tandem—to 
a vast teak log and snake it down to the 
Taping Kyaung Creek to wait for the 
monsoon rains that would pile up the 
river sixty feet high above the choked 
gorge. The flood would send our logs 
plunging and thundering down to Man- 
dalay, where other elephants would drag 
them out and nurse them up to the great 
wasteful circular saws and then stack 
them with mathematical precision for 
Kipling to write a poem about. 

Those Irrawaddy foot-hills are bad 
tiger country. And that was the world’s 
unluckiest camp up there on the Taping 
Kyaung. 

Things went wrong from the very be- 
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VEN so remote and unusual a 
thing as a tiger trap has two 
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ginning. An ax man gashed his instep 
horribly. Of course, someone always 
does. But this one wouldn’t heal. My 
camp resources were inadequate. The 
wound festered in that heat. I had to 
pack the man into a dugout canoe and 
send him three days’ journey down to 
Bhamo. But he lost his foot. 

Dysentery got into the coolie lines, 
and that is a frightful thing amongst a 
people upon whom sanitation simply 
cannot be enforced. The elephant ticks 
were awful up there. The animals suf- 
fered and were ill-tempered. One of 
them hurt his driver. A curse was on 
the camp, the natives grumbled. And the 
whole mess was mine to handle alone. 

And then—uncanny misfortune—one 
of the neighborhood tigers went man- 
eater! It was proof of the curse. 

Our rule with tigers was: if they 
didn’t bother us, we wouldn’t bother 
them. That sounds like something to 
smile at. But believe me, a lone white 
man, marooned with a teak gang, work- 
ing against inexorable time to get his 
logs out before the monsoon bursts and 
makes a morass out of the whole jungle 
overnight, just simply has not the time 
to go around with a gun hunting for 
tigers or anything else. 

But a man-eater is another matter. 
Even hard-bitten district managers in 
their down-river security must make 
time allowances against man-eaters. 








This brute went bad suddenly. A gang 
overseer’s girl wife came shrieking into 
camp. She had gone out, her two-year- 
old child swung astraddle of her hip, to 
hunt for dry fire-wood. Hunting for fire- 
wood—dry fire-wood—is another chore 
that is difficult to believe of the jungle. 

She had set the child down on the 
ground while she scuffed around not 
fifty feet distant. There was a sudden 
deep woof-woof, the throaty grating 
growl of feral warning with which all the 
greater carnivores seize their prey and 
which no one, having heard, can ever 
forget. A single thin shriek of agony. 
And the mother turned to see only a 
thick barred tail streak into the under- 
growth. A tigerstrikes fast. Hideously fast. 


E went out to look. All of us. The 

whole camp. Work stopped. I 
couldn’t drive the men back. There were 
the marks. Great round pugs, splayed 
out and deep impressed where the brute 
had landed in its leap. Close behind 
them the blurred imprint of the hind 
feet in their take-off. A big devil it was. 
It had taken its victim in its stride and 
was gone. 

Pursuit was useless and would have 
been quite hysterical. A tiger would carry 
that pitiful little weight like a kitten 
for miles. At the first sound of pursuit it 
would pick up the child and go on again. 

But one misdemeanor does not make 
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And on my very heels came ihe grating snarl of the killer 


a man-eater—despite all of the familiar 
catch-phrases about once having tasted 
human blood. Old age, when stiffening 
sinews are too slow to catch fleeter wild 
game, may be the determining factor. 
Or—and far and away the greatest 
menace—a young tiger may deliberately 
acquire a taste. Then it becomes man 
lust. Sheer viciousness. Such tigers ac- 
count for something over five thousand 
human lives every year in British India 
and Burma. 

But then this tiger took another—a 
Chinese trader en route to Bhambo. An 
enormous leap from a bank above. The 
man’s skull was smashed like an egg. His 
brains spattered the road. There were a 
few great pug tracks in the moist earth. 
And that was all. 

This was bad. It was deliberate intent 
—no sudden temptation to snatch a 
morsel of inviting food. This tiger had 
become a killer. 

My coolies began to go panicky. That 
sort of thing can grip the introspective 
Oriental mind and drive a whole camp 
—or a whole native army—to bleating, 
senseless desertion overnight. 

But there was no sign of the killer for 
nearly a fortnight of heaven-sent res- 
pite. Cunning brute. It is incredible 
how cunning a tiger will swiftly become 
once it has taken to man hunting. Native 
talk, of course, is that it has absorbed 
the intelligence of its victims, and the 
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fear of a man-eater is accordingly ex- 
aggerated. It is more reasonable that a 
killer, having centered his interests on 
man, observes man’s ways more closely 
and becomes correspondingly wise. 

The next kill was, by the grace of 
Providence, not one of my coolies, but 
a local hill man. Otherwise I would 
surely have found myself with an empty 
teak camp on my hands. 


TOOK the native shikari, the meat 

hunter for the working crews, and a 
small gang and went to hunt down the 
body, intending to sit over it the next 
night, since tigers usually come back. 
But it took us three days to find the re- 
mains in a dry ravine. The tiger had 
been back to his kill twice, and the 
jackals had finished up the rest. There 
was nothing left to sit over. 

But a little luck was with us. The place 
was a regular run of the tiger’s—one of 
the trails that animals often follow as 
a matter of habit. 

So we built a trap just at the edge 
of a tiny glade. Stout poles were driven 
well into the ground, brought together 
at the top and lashed. It was a sort of 
long inverted V with a falling trap-door 
to be released by a catch that would be 
stepped upon by any animal entering to 
get at the goat penned at the farther end. 

It was a good trap—strong and well 
built. And I thanked my gods that I had 
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attended to this job myself. My later 
omission put me as close to the chill 
finger tips of death as I hope never to 
be again. 

But that tiger had grown to have the 
cunning of a devil. It came in due course 
—the tracks showed us. It walked all 
round the trap. It scratched at the poles 
with its chisel claws. It stood and looked 
hungrily through the door at the wretch- 
ed goat bleating its terror. For several 
nights it did that. But that brute was 
much too wise to venture in. 

“Tt is a witch tiger,” the talk began 
to be whispered round. “The soul of a 
sorcerer inhabits this one.” Terror began 
to grip my coolies again. 

There was only one thing to do. There 
are some hunters who maintain that they 
don’t mind “sitting up”; that the thrill of 
the night-prowling game compensates for 
all the hideous discomfort. As for me, 
I have always hated every phase of sit- 
ting up, and since the hairbreadth near- 
ness to my own ultimate tragedy I have 
never had the courage to do it again. 

One sits up in a machan, a crazy plat- 
form built in a tree over a kill or over 
live bait. One suffers agonies of cramp 
from not daring to move; one is tor- 
tured by all the night insects of the 
tropic jungle. One cannot use a mosquito 
bar because one must have every last 
glimmer of vision that is possible. And 
the thing is never (Continued on page 52) 
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When the old grouse is on the nest, her 
eggs are safe. When she is off, the crow 
sees a different picture 


HEN I was a boy, my brother 

and I drove five miles to school 

across the unfenced prairie of 

southern Manitoba, frequently 
following a creek that meandered from 
our farm to the school-house. Birds’ 
nests abounded everywhere, and to make 
our journey more interesting we marked 
many of them with sticks or stones and 
revisited them frequently. 

We found many nests of ducks, prairie 
chickens, godwits, willets, kildeers, up- 
land plovers and smaller birds. The up- 
land plover, now very rare, was exceed- 
ingly plentiful, but in the eighties all 
bird life flourished in abundance. I 
noticed, however, even in those early 
days that the great majority of the eggs 
and young of small ground-nesting birds, 
such as horned larks, longspurs and spar- 
rows of various kinds, met an untimely 
fate—but although skunks, foxes and 
other wild animals were much more 
plentiful than now, the nests of the 
larger birds were seldom disturbed. The 
gophers, no doubt, accounted for most 
of the losses observed among the smaller 
species. 

I remember finding a mallard’s nest 
that had been over-run by a prairie fire 
which took every speck of cover and 
scorched some of the eggs. We called 
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He may do some good, but we don’t spare human 
murderers because of a few-good tratts 


regularly on Mrs. Quack for weeks, 
curious to discover whether her faith- 
fulness would be rewarded. She was al- 
ways on the job, her eggs undisturbed, 
though she sat on the bare black sod 
until we relieved her of her fruitless 
task by destroying the eggs. One old 
prairie chicken sat within fifty feet of 
my uncle’s house and, after being flushed 
a few times, refused to leave the nest. 
She pecked vigorously at us when we 
tried to examine her eggs. Most of that 
part of Manitoba was entirely devoid of 
trees, and the crow was rather a rare bird. 


VER since my school days I have 

been a student of bird life and 
during the past ten years have gathered 
a great deal of information from my 
own observations and from people who 
come to me with curious and interesting 
facts. Any rare bird found dead or shot 
in the neighborhood is brought in for 
identification. Only this week a farmer 
came to my office with a white meadow- 
lark, while a short time ago one of my 
neighbors mystified me completely with 
a banded duck which proved to be a 
partial albino mallard. Hardly a day 
passes that I do not receive reports from 
bird land. Naturally, I have received 
hundreds of accounts of the destruction 
of the nests of game birds, and upon 
the black shoulders of the crow our 
farmers and sportsmen rightfully, I be- 
lieve, place 90 per cent of the blame. 

One summer I amused myself with 
raising in my back yard a flock of mal- 
lard ducks, and thereby enjoyed a new 
and exceedingly interesting pastime. 
When half grown, the birds ranged the 
garden freely, and only twice strayed 
from the premises. Although responsible 
for the untimely death of hundreds of 
greenheads, I never before realized their 
real beauty until I watched my brood 
array themselves from day to day in 
their fine plumage. 

Eight of the big birds found comfort- 
able homes in city parks. Two went to 
the milkman, who prefers a new pet to 
a Holstein cow any day in the week. He 
lost the male, and obtained what looked 
like a white Indian runner drake. From 
this mating he succeeded in raising a 
flock of quite remarkable birds. The 
hybrids favor neither parent, the ducks 
being an even buff color, and the drakes, 
with dark green heads and broad white 
collars, are otherwise almost uniformly 
the silver gray of a greenhead’s breast 
with just a suggestion of blue. 

Last spring, having decided to go in 
for pintails, I busied myself with the 
task of locating a setting of eggs. I had 
no difficulty in obtaining information as 
to nesting sites, though few people could 
say whether the eggs were those of pin- 
tail or mallard. That necessitated per- 


sonal investigation, and right there I 
came upon some really alarming facts. 
Of fourteen nests reported to me, eleven 
were found to have been robbed before 
I could secure the eggs, although in sev- 
eral cases I visited the nest within a day 
or so after it had been discovered. The 
other three proved to be the nests of 
mallards, and that explains why I gave 
up the idea of raising pintails. 

While I had always known that a con- 
siderable proportion of the eggs of ducks 
and upland game birds went to feed the 
crows and other nest-robbers, I had not 
thought it possible that the percentage 
destroyed could be so high. Here was an 
opportunity for some investigation, and 
I solicited the support of a number of 
intelligent country school-teachers, all 
deeply interested in bird life. I wanted 
definite information as to the number of 
ducks’ nests found, the number revisited 
and the losses discovered, with special 
care to ascertain if possible the guilty 
parties. 

It would be hard to find a district 
where the relations between the crow 
and the duck could be studied to better 
advantage than in this section of Sas- 
katchewan. Under normal conditions 
this is truly ideal duck country, al- 
though the drought of the last three 
years has dried up a great many of the 
ponds. Here abound innumerable sloughs 
and many lakes, thousands of acres of 
unplowed land and an unlimited supply 
of natural food with many wheat and 
barley fields upon which the mallards 
and pintails delight to feed. Unfortu- 
nately, it is also ideal crow country. 

Visitors from eastern North America 
visualize the prairies as a flat country 
devoid of trees and covered with long 
grass, and they are greatly surprised to 
find that much of our so-called prairie 
is dotted with clumps of scrub and 
groves of trees, so that one may drive 
for hundreds of miles over a landscape 
decorated with forest. 


HIRTY years ago this part of 

Canada was much more given to 
open country than today. Prairie fires 
kept the trees in check; but this destroy- 
ing element has been curbed, and now 
fine groves flourish everywhere. Ducks 
then frequented this region in untold 
thousands, and crows were correspond- 
ingly scarce. Today the duck population 
is sadly depleted, but the crows increase 
in numbers notwithstanding the fact that 
for years the provincial government car- 
ried on a vigorous campaign against 
them, giving bounties on both birds and 
eggs. 

I remember a couple of years ago 
meeting a farmer’s boy with a pail of 
crows’ eggs which he had carefully 
blown out to lighten the burden and was 
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By L. T. McKIM, K. C. 


surprised to find that due to the bounty 
they were more valuable than hens’ eggs. 
It is the opinion of nearly every sports- 
man and farmer in this province that 
there is a very definite and sinister re- 
lationship between the advent of the 
crows and the disappearance of the 
ducks. I believe that Mr. A. E. Bence, 
K. C., president of the Saskatchewan 
Fish and Game Protective Association, 
as quoted in the October, 1932, issue of 
FIELD & STREAM, is quite correct when 
he asserts that crows have multiplied 
five-fold in this part of the country 
during the last twenty-five years. 


OW for the results of my investi- 
gations: 

School No. 1—The youthful ornithol- 
ogists of this school located eleven nests. 
When revisited, six were found to be in 
good order but five had been robbed. In 
two cases crows were actually seen at 
the nests. 

School No. 2—Twenty-three nests 
found, of which seven were destroyed 
within one week of discovery. Some 
time later crows were seen taking the 
eggs from another nest, but the rest 
were not revisited after the first week. 
Two settings were known to have 
hatched. 

School No. 3—Twenty-five nests 
found, fifteen revisited, all destroyed. 
The young observers claimed to have 
positive proof that crows were responsi- 
ble in at least ten cases. The reason for 
the 100 per cent loss reported by this 
school is not hard to find. The teacher 
rather impaired the results of his in- 


vestigations by failing to curb the 
ardor of his staff of observers, many 
of whom visited the nests daily. Few 
birds could hope under such condi- 
tions to preserve the secret of their 
nests from the sharp eyes of their 
thieving neighbors in a crow-infest- 
ed district. One scholar, who did not 
find any eggs, reported having at 
another time found a crow sitting in 
a duck’s nest making a meal of the eggs. 

The total results from the records 
kept by the four teachers and me show 
that out of 69 nests revisited, 43 were 
destroyed. No doubt many more fell 
prey to some marauder before incuba- 
tion was completed, and it is safe to 
assume that not 20 per cent of these 
ducks proved successful in hatching their 
first setting of eggs. Unquestionably 
some allowance must be made for the 
fact that in each case the bird was 
flushed at least once before the nest was 
robbed, possibly revealing her secret to 
the bright peering eyes of her arch 
enemy; but except where the bird was 
repeatedly disturbed, it appears to me 
that this element would not be an im- 
portant factor in the case. 

A duck is a big bird; and although 
its nest is frequently well hidden and 
the female gains something through 
her protective coloration, she has little 
chance of preserving her eggs from the 
numerous crows that fly leisurely over 
the prairie only eight or ten feet from 
the ground with heads hanging down and 
black eyes keenly scrutinizing every tuft 
of grass and clump of bushes. Crows 
follow the plow in this way while stub- 





How a mallard’s nest looks to a 
passing crow 


ble land is being prepared for the spring 
crop, and many ducks which have built 
their nests in or near cultivated areas 
are flushed under the very eyes of these 
despoilers. Even though the duck re- 
turns very quickly to her eggs, her 
chances of leading a brood to water are 
not one in a hundred. It must be re- 
membered that many setting birds are 
flushed by cattle, horses, dogs and other 
animals, as well as by farmers going 
about their work; and if the great ma- 
jority of the nests of game birds startled 
from their eggs are marked for destruc- 
tion, then very few will survive. 


gsm waterfowl, mallards and pin- 
tails prove unquestionably the chief 
sufferers. The nests of these birds may 
frequently be found far from water, 
and are very often placed in the cen- 
ter of clumps of scrub or low bushes. 
Curiously enough, mallards’ eggs are 
sometimes laid in deserted crows’ nests 
at some distance from the ground. Red- 
heads, canvasbacks and ruddy ducks 
usually build nests of rushes over water, 
are seldom flushed. and slip on and off 
the eggs with the greatest secrecy. Blue- 
winged teal and (Continued on page 48) 


Eggshells collected under five crows’ nests. The crows will have to eat a good many insects to even the score 








When the Lakers Come Up 


There ts real sport in lake-trout fishing if you use the right tackle 


ECAUSE the lake trout is 

usually caught in very deep 

water by trolling with a 

copper line or a heavy sink- 
er he is not considered a very 
game fish. It must be admitted 
that when taken under these con- 
ditions he can’t put up much of a 
fight, nor could any other fish 
when burdened with the weight of 
so much hardware. Fortunately, 
there are times when the lake 
trout may be taken from shallow 
water. If the fellow who despises 
lakers would angle for them dur- 
ing these periods, I am sure he 
would entertain a different opin- 
ion of their gameness. 

For about two weeks in the 
spring, immediately following the 
departure of the ice, and in the 
fall, after October 1, the lakers are 
found in the shallows. Some states 
close the season before the fall 
fishing starts, but there are many 
places in Canada where the sport 
may be pursued under the sanc- 
tion of the law. One of the best 
locations is the Lake of the Woods 
country in Ontario. Here the trout 
arrive on the rocky shallows about 
October 1, although the time varies 
slightly according to the weather. If the 
season is abnormally cold, they may ar- 
rive earlier; if it is warm, they may be 
later. As a general rule, they never come 
later than October 6. One of their main 
purposes in going to the shallows is to 
spawn, and regardless of water tempera- 
tures nature will not be denied. 

In case you feel that it is unsports- 
manlike to catch lake trout off the 
spawning beds, bear in mind the fact 
that in most waters the laker is con- 
sidered a food fish. He is netted and sold 
on the markets by commercial fisher- 
men. Wherever this is permitted by law 
it certainly will do no harm to take a 
few extra with hook and line. 

At the time they move from the deep 
water to the reefs the fishing gets very 
poor—in fact, it usually stops entirely. 
When they first get to the shallows, they 
immediately start cleaning off the 
spawning beds. At such times they may 
be seen occasionally, breaking the sur- 
face of the water with their tails as they 
nose among the rocks. Anglers without 
experience are often misled by this con- 
dition. They think the swirls caused by 
the tails are rises and waste lots of time 
trying to catch them either with surface 
lures or by making a sinking lure stay 
high by fast reeling. 

As a matter of fact, the trout rarely 
hit when in the process of cleaning off 
the beds. If you succeed in taking them 
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By RAY BERGMAN 
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The first big one of the run 


at all, it will be by sinking the lure so 
that it drags bottom directly through 
them. If this method is used, they will 
occasionally strike, probably because of 
anger at being disturbed. I am quite sure 
they don’t feed very much during this 
period. Numerous autopsies of fish 
caught under these conditions have nev- 
er revealed any food in their stomachs. 

The bed-cleaning process takes from 
two to three days. On the eve of com- 
pletion the trout will start following 
a lure when it is cast over them, and the 
day following this usually finds them well 
on the feed and ready to strike readily. 


HALLOW-WATER lake-trout fishing 

does not require so much finesse as 
most forms of angling. Any one who can 
cast at all will be able to catch a fair 
number without using any special meth- 
od, but, as with every other branch of 
angling, there are best ways to angle for 
them. If one fishes with intelligence, he 
will not only take more and larger fish 
but will often get them when mediocre 
anglers fail to do so. 

The first thing to become proficient in 
is the selecting of the fishing grounds. 
When you realize that lake trout are 
usually found in a large body of water 
and that they are very particular as to 
the bottom they prefer for spawning, 
you can readily understand that this 
knowledge of favorable locations is 
very necessary. To begin with, you 


should know how to recognize 
suitable reefs. No matter how per- 
fect the bottom may be, it will not 
yield any fish unless it is in direct 
contact with water in which the 
lake trout live during their so- 
journ in deep water. They will not 
travel over a large expanse of flat 
bottom through shallow water in 
order to reach a place they might 
like. For this reason it is best to 
confine your operations to those 
places which border deep sections 
of the lake. 


HE laker seems to prefer 
round boulders to anything 
else, but will be found wherever 
the rocks form holes or gullies. 
Flat rock shoals or shore-lines 
where the rocks drop sheer into 
the water are never very produc- 
tive. Islands with boulder-strewn 
shores which spread out into the 
water are ideal. But even around 
such islands there will be one place 
which the trout prefer most. It 
will usually be where a loose boul- 

der point juts out. 
As a rule, large fish prefer large 
boulders, while small fish will be 
found wherever the bottom has sufficient 
roughness to form hiding places. While 
the feeding range of the trout runs direct- 
ly to the shore-line, it is rare to take a 
fish larger than fifteen pounds from the 
shallow parts of any reef, while the usual 
catch from such places will run between 
four and ten pounds. The really big fel- 
lows hang around the outskirts, and it 
requires a special method to catch them. 

In this instance I remember one shoal 
which led out from an island. It literally 
swarmed with small trout. They were so 
eager to get the spoon that it wasn’t any 
fun catching them. We were about to 
leave the place when I thought it might 
pay to try the water just beyond the 
shallows. In this place, by using the sim- 
ple expedient of sinking the spoon so 
that it worked deep, I took two mighty 
fine specimens in a half hour of fishing. 
On the other hand, at another time, after 
fishing the outside of a reef without get- 
ting a strike, we found a deep pocket 
close to shore and took a 20-pounder 
from it. However, such experiences as 
this last one are quite rare and only 
prove the exception to the rule. 

If you can find a reef surrounded by 
deep water, you will have a place which 
is just about ideal. You should fish the 
outer edges of such a reef for the large 
trout and the visible portions for the 
average run. Look for deep pockets in 
the shallow portion. You can recognize 
them because the water will be darker 











than that surrounding them. Often fairly 
large fish will occupy these holes, and 
even though the rest of the shoal may 
prove disappointing these pockets will 
always yield some fish. A reef thus lo- 
cated out in the deep water will be the 
first to give you fishing at the start of 
the run. The trout arrive on them from 
one to three days before they get to the 
island or mainland shoals. They also 
leave them later in the spring. Several 
times, when either too early or too late 
for the best fishing, I have obtained 
some fair fishing by concentrating on 
such places. 

If you happen to be fishing a lake 
where the shore-line is not rocky, then 
you have a real problem on your hands. 
The first thing to do is to look for shal- 
low spots either at the edge of the deep 
water or directly in it. These may be 
located if you stand up in the boat and 
look for water which appears lighter in 
color than the rest. Occasionally you will 
find lakes where the reefs are too deep 
to be seen in this way. Then your only 
chance is to locate them by sounding 
with a sinker. 

You should not bother to fish any shal- 
low that has a smooth bottom; but if 
it is rough and uneven, then you will 
have found the place where the trout 
are most likely to be. But such lakes are 
not very satisfactory for casting meth- 
ods. They are better fished by trolling; 
but, as you rarely need to go deeper than 
fifteen or twenty feet, light tackle may 
be used. A %-ounce sinker will usually 
be heavy enough to take the spoon to 
the required depth. 

No matter how long it takes, be sure 
you are on good water before you waste 
much time fishing. A half dozen casts 
over the most likely spots will tell the 
story. If the fish are there, you will get 
a strike by that time; and if you get 
one, you are sure to get more. I have 


When the Lakers Come Up 


never seen this fail. Once you catch a 
few fish, then you can cover the ground 
carefully and find where the larger fish 
are located. 

The best lure is a wabbling spoon 
about four inches long, copper, gold or 
brass plated on one side and nickel or 
silver on the other. The more a spoon 
darts when in action, the better it is for 
the purpose. It should be equipped with 
a strong single hook. Treble hooks are 
an abomination, because under many 
conditions it will be necessary to fish 
close to bottom and they are sure to 
hang up frequently. Of course, if the fish 
average small, say two pounds, then it 
would be advantageous to use a smaller 
spoon. But lake trout which average un- 
der four pounds do not give much sport. 


Wwe the wabbling spoon is best 
for all-round fishing, other lures 
will be found very useful and necessary 
at times, especially if your fishing is con- 
fined to one or two locations. Continual 
fishing with one lure over the same 
school of fish—and that is what happens 
when you fish one reef exclusively—re- 
sults in the trout getting wise to your 
spoon. If you change lures frequently, 
before they stop striking the one you are 
using, you will take more fish from any 
given locality. 

As special lures to supplement the first 
mentioned I would recommend the fol- 
lowing. First, an all-gold wabbler. Re- 
cently I purchased one of these which 
is a departure from the plain wabbler. 
It is slotted in the middle, and inserted 
in the slot are a number of red beads. 
I found it an extremely effective lure. 
Second, a regulation spoon of the spin- 
ning type. This should have an inch and 
a half blade of hammered metal, prefer- 
ably two-colored. The usual feathered 
treble hook should be discarded and a 
single hook substituted. Third, a phan- 


tom minnow, silver with either blue, 
brown or green back, about 3% inches 
long. These phantoms are very effective; 
but as they usually come mounted with 
three or more sets of treble hooks, they 
are difficult to use when fishing close to 
bottom. Even with single hooks they 
hang up easily because of the revolving 
motion of the lure, which continually 
brings all sides of it in contact with the 
hazards. Fourth, a plug of the old-type 
sinking variety mounted with a spinner 
fore and aft. Almost any coloration will 
catch some fish, but I have had most 
success with a green-backed one. 

This list will give you a working as- 
sortment. A great many of your regula- 
tion bass lures will serve to attract some 
fish; so they may be added if you have 
room for them. 

That an assortment is quite necessary 
at times is illustrated by the following 
incident. We were fishing a lake strange 
to us. We had heard that it was very 
good, but when we saw it we had our 
doubts. The shore-line was marshy and 
rockless; the few islands it contained 
were flat and reefless. After several 
hours of hard searching we located a 
small reef—apparently the only one in 
all the miles of water we had traversed. 


HIS reef was about one hundred 

feet long by fifty feet wide. It was 
two feet deep in the shallowest part and 
gradually sloped to a depth of eight feet. 
Beyond that the water was about a hun- 
dred feet in depth. For the first twenty 
minutes we had one strike after another 
and took five good fish between us. Then 
it went dead. Rather than go searching 
for another reef, we thought we would 
rest the place and then try again. It 
worked. We got several more strikes and 
took two more fish. But then it went dead 
again, and this time resting it did not 
help. We were (Continued on page 50) 


A bit of snappy action! Note the fish above the gunwale of the boat. It almost fell inboard 











The Od Warden on 
PHEASANTS 


How he uses them to convert a poacher 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


ATURALLY, I had wanted to 

know our destination when the 

Old Warden drove up and open- 

ed his car door for me on that 
fine May evening. He had telephoned, 
asking if I would go along for a little 
ride. When finally out on the pavement, 
I asked where we were headed, but he 
gave an evasive answer. However, I 
could catch a little twinkle in his eye 
and knew he had a plan. 

Knowing him, I was content to keep 
my curiosity down and visit of this and 
that as he left the pavement and then 
the gravel and took the chuck-holes of 
the narrow dirt road slowly. Still, a part 
of my mind was occupied with a mild 
wonder. 

We must have been ten miles out 
when I happened to glance at the back 

seat and saw some mailing cartons 
resting there. 

“Pheasant eggs?” I ask- 




























ed him, an old prejudice rising quickly. 

I thought he chuckled a little, but his 
face did not change much. “Yeah. They 
came in the mail this afternoon, and I 
thought we might get in a little camp- 
fire talk while I delivered ‘em tonight.”’ 

“And what besides talk?” 

This time he grinned. “Oh, I know 
you figure we’re out of good pheasant 
country and that it’s a waste of the 
state’s time and your license money to 
keep on trying to get the ringnecks es- 
tablished this far north. But wait.” 

I waited. Twilight faded. Finally he 
turned in through a decrepit gate and 
pulled up in a littered dooryard before a 
small unpainted house. 

“Is this where you’re delivering eggs 
I helped pay for?” I demanded. “Are 
you going to turn ’em over to this rene- 
gade?” 

“Wait!” he 
motor. 

“Why, if he does hatch any,” I pro- 
tested, “‘he’ll have them in the pot before 
they've feathered out! And if any should 
escape, he'll let his crops go until he’s 
shot the last one! I know Steve; he’s 
the worst violator in the county! Why, 
it’s just plain foolishness to—” 

“Sh!” A man had appeared in the 
lighted doorway. “You sit here in the car 
and keep your ears open.” Then he called 
out: “Evenin’, Steve! I fetched your 
eggs.” 

He got out, took the cartons from the 
back seat and walked toward the house. 
I could see a woman and two ragged 
children join him and Steve as the old 
fellow put the boxes on a cluttered table 

and removed the covers. He took off 


said, shutting off the 







his hat and pulled a booklet from his 
pocket. I judged it was instructions sent 
out by the Department for the rearing 
of pheasants. He marked a number of 
paragraphs with a pencil; he read one 
aloud and talked about it at length. Then 
he listened while the man argued with 
him in a cock-sure, aggravating way, and 
nodded slowly and made his point again 
mildly. 

“Was I you, Steve,” he said, “I'd try 
one setting your way and one the state’s 
way. We’ve all got a lot to learn about 
this thing.” 

“All right!” the other answered. “I'll 
show up your Department!” 

Still more talk. The stars pricked out. 
Down in the swamp a big owl booed. 
The Warden picked up his hat and pre- 
pared to leave. 

Steve followed him to the doorstep. 
“and I heerd that old rooster squawk- 
in’ all forenoon,” he was saying. “I was 
scared to death last fall that somebody 
would kill the last one. There was only 
four cocks, you mind. I got one and 
knowed that some sport from town got 
another. All winter I didn’t see nothing 
of him, but when he commenced to 
cackle this spring I knowed the two 
hens that wintered over would have com- 
pany and likely by now they're settin’.” 


HEY came together slowly toward 
the car. 

“Have you had any luck in Cow 
Creek?” the Old Warden asked. 

“Naw! Tried it one evenin’, but the 
trout in there is all too little. You'l! 
throw back five for every one you keep. 
I went down to the big river Sunday and 
catched the limit.” 

“Evening, Steve,” I said with intended 
coolness. 

“Oh, hullo,” he said, none too cordial- 
ly. (I had been complaining witness 
against him for taking partridge out of 
season several years before.) 


A man ap- 
peared in 
the lighted 
doorway 
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“Well, I'd get them eggs under the 


hens in the morning, Steve,’ my com- 
panion advised. “I'll be seein’ you. And 
if your way’s the best way, why then 
you've done a service to the state, 
haven't you?” 


AYBE. But I'd get my fun out 
of showin’ you up!” laughed the 
man, not ill-naturedly, I must admit. 

We drove away then and were some 
little distance down the road before 
either of us spoke. 

“So you think it’s nonsense to try to 
get pheasants goin’ up here,’ mused 
the old fellow. “And you're sure it’s 
a shame to let a natural violator 
like Steve have eggs!” He chuckled. 
“My!” he breathed. “Ain't it a com- 
fortable feeling to be so sure?” 

“A dirty crack,” I retorted. “Just 
what are you driving at?” 

He did not reply at once, 
but drove on slowly, appar- 
ently marshaling the things 
he wanted to say, which is his 
habit. 

“Steve’s a bad egg,” he 
finally remarked. “He’s no 
good. He’s a shiftless 
farmer and a poor citi- 
zen. For you and me, 
though, and for a lot of 
the boys in 
town the only 
thing that real- 
ly matters is 
that he’s such 
a chronic 
poacher.” He 
chuckled 
again. “Or 
used to be.” 

“You don’t mean that he’s reformed!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. It’d be goin’ 
too far. Steve hasn’t come down to the 
mourner’s bench yet, but I’ve got a 
sneakin’ suspicion that things are goin’ 
on inside him. 

“Did you hear his remark about Cow 
Creek? You did? I asked him about it 
so’s you would. Up to say three or four 
years ago, the fact that all the trout—or 
most of ’em, anyhow—ran small in that 
water was because Steve was on the job 
so much. In season and out, he fished it. 
If he got a keeper, that was fine; if he 
got a four-inch one, that was fair enough. 
A lot of under-sized fish were just as 


good in the pan, accordin’ to his taste, 
as a few fairish ones. 

“T happen to know that he’s been goin’ 
down to the big river to fish all this 
month, takin’ that long drive and gettin’ 
wet—he can’t afford waders, you know 
—and acceptin’ the hazards of bad luck 
in a big stream when he had the creek 
cuttin’ right across his forty that was 
actually clogged up with little fish. Big 
enough to eat, but not big enough to 
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Steve had killed a lot of deer out of season 


“As late as last Christmas time, Steve's 
shotgun always stood in a corner of the 
kitchen. If he saw a pat buddin’ in the 
poplars out back, or a rabbit come hop- 
pin’ up to his alfalfa stack, that gun 
went into action. He always had buck- 
shot in the house too. He’s killed a lot 
of deer out of season. It’s a wonder those 
kids don’t grow fur or feathers, the way 
they’ve been brought up on game. 

“But since last holidays that shotgun 
has been up on top of a cupboard. First, 
there was nothing with it. Along after 
late January some old magazines were 
chucked on top of it, and they’re there 
yet. I check on it every time I go in. 
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For the first time since Steve’s been on 
this place he’s laid off killin’ whatever 
was around to kill for months. 

“Now, why? It wasn’t because he got 
his belly full of fines. I used to camp on 
his trail, and I’ve had him in three or 
four times; but I didn’t get him once 
out of ten times I tried, and for every 
time I even tried he pulled maybe fifty 
or sixty violations. It was kind of a 
game with him, to beat the law. He'd 
rather play crooked than square; he'd 
take more than his limit of this and that 
as much to put one over as to have the 
extra food. 

“T tried everything I knew: arrests, 
arguments—everything. And then I hit 
on pheasants.” 

I saw by then what he was driving at, 
but made no comment. 

“It’s a funny thing how quick a man 
will change his point of view, once he 
thinks he’s inside instead of outside. 
Steve had always been outside, you see. 
He’s outside the class that are comfort- 
ably well fixed and always will be; he’s 
outside respectability; he’s outside the 
law, or has been—outside of everything; 
didn’t belong. 


7 HEN one afternoon I got to visit- 

in’ with him about game cover, and 
Steve’s at home there. We talked and 
argued, and finally it got around to 
pheasants, and Steve thought they’d do 
pretty well in this neighborhood. I 
wasn’t so sure, but sort of fell in with 
him. He wanted to know, couldn’t the 
state plant some out this way. I knew 
what was in the back of his head: he'd 
like to see live birds released so’s he'd 
have somethin’ else to shoot at in and 
out of season. 

“No, I told him, the Department 
wasn’t liberatin’ birds this far north any 
more, but eggs, now—I could get him 
eggs, but I didn’t know as he could make 
it. Took a lot of pains, I said; a man 
had to know a lot about birds. 

“That got Steve. Hit his pride, see. 
He got a little hot and swelled up some 
and damned the Department. I let him 
go on and make a lot of cracks, and then 
I called him. If he was that good, I said, 
he’d ought to have a setting of eggs to 
try his hand on. 

“He thought so too. So I got ‘em, 
and, just as I expected, he didn’t raise a 
chick. They all died. It kind of got his 
goat, that did. He wanted to try again. 
So last year I got him another clutch, 
and he followed (Continued on page 52) 
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FLYING Snow 


The story of a pointer that held her birds and made good in a raging blizzard 


By LEONARD BARTON UNGER 


bish? I don’t, and still something 

of that nature must have influ- 
enced me when I named a pointer puppy 
Flying Snow. 

It was a typical March day. A screech- 
ing, blustery wind tore into every crack 
and crevice, taking fine, powdery snow 
with it. I was a bit worried and anxious, 
because my old pointer brood bitch, 
Manitoba Bonnie, was due to whelp that 
day. Though it certainly wasn’t an af- 
fair of national importance, ask any dog 
man if that isn’t a day of days. And out 
of the snow and storm came seven beau- 
tiful, silky little puppies to Bonnie, who 
was justly proud of them. 

There isn't a particle of sense or rea- 
son in most of the names bestowed on 
dogs and horses, but dog and horse 
lovers are a sentimental lot: I ran true 
to the breed when I named my pick of 
the litter Flying Snow. But I take no 
undue credit for the naming, even after 
what happened more than a year later; 
it was just a flash of what some people 
would call premonition. 

For a while Snow 
didn’t seem to thrive 
so well as the rest of 
the litter, and her very 
restlessness and pee- 
vishness only seemed to 
draw my attention 
closer to her. Then I 
discovered that she 
was being crowded 
away from her share 
of the plentiful supply 
of nourishment. After 
that I set about the 
task of holding her up 
to the “table” and stay- 
ing with her till she had 
her fill. 


Immediately she be- 


O you believe in signs and pre- 
natal influence and all that rub- 
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her sleep and grow LURES,” by W. J. Scuarpacnu, is the practical 


I vowed that no one 
else would ever own 
her. Here was great 
working material with 
which to perpetuate the good blood lines 
and great field qualities of old Bonnie. 

I lay no claims to being a dog trainer, 
but Flying Snow learned so easily that 
after teaching her manners I undertook 
the job of training her for the field. She 
was a high-headed, high-strung little ras- 
cal, always eager to do the things I 
asked of her. Her trips to the field were 
bright spots in her life. I don’t know 
how many of you have had experience 
with pointer puppies, but to me it is a 
wonderful thing. A lesson in patience 
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and watchful waiting; a time of trials 
and disappointments, of thrills and shat- 
tered illusions, and possibly—possibly, I 
say—of patience rewarded as the faults 
are slowly ironed out and the puppy ma- 
tures into a fine-mannered, fast-going, 
finished field dog. 

Then the lessons in the field began to 
disappoint me. Snow had the nose—no 
fear about that—and wind them she did, 
only to rush in over Bonnie’s point and 
drive the birds across the horizon. That 
she tried to please me, I have no doubt. 
She had everything desirable in a great- 
granddaughter of old Frank—every- 
thing but the seemingly uncontrollable 
desire to flush and chase. But when 
taken to task for this, her pleading eyes 
seemed to promise that she would do 
better next time. 

Snow romped her way merrily through 
that first season. She was almost a year- 
ling as the season closed, and she should 
have been holding birds nicely; but she 
worried friend Bill and me to distraction, 
spoiling good shots and good nature till 
his usual even temper broke under the 
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on the tidal marshes of old Virginia. 


article for August. 


strain and he called both Snow and me 
dumb-bells and a lot of other unprint- 
able names. I insisted that here was A-1 
material to work with, backed up by the 
finest ancestry possible, and no pup was 
going to buffalo me. I'd make a field dog 
out of her or die trying. 

Many times during that winter Bill 
asked if I was still feeding the “grey- 
hound.” This was a _ wise-crack that 
I never failed to swallow. I knew he 
snickered to himself as he left me grit- 
ting my teeth in silent fury. 


ARTIFICIAL 


The second season started as the first 
had left off. She was a fast, hard-work- 
ing, lovable rascal, always eager to go, 
with head up at the finish, but holding 
them was a lost art to her. 

One cold, lowery day in November, 
I drove up to Bill’s house. In the back 
seat was Flying Snow, alone. Bill’s face 
was a study when he saw her. “Hunt 
quail with that flying machine?” he 
barked. “Where’s Bonnie? We arent 
after jack-rabbits, are we?” 

“Billy,” I said, and my voice was full 
of barbed wire, “you know darn well 
that the Lord didn’t give you even good 
horse sense, let alone good dog judg- 
ment. You are now looking at a bird 
dog—a field dog from today on.” 

“So's your grandpa,” said Bill. “Well, 
come on. Let’s go.” 

Under any other condition the ride to 
the quail country would have been a 
pleasure. That day it was a task. There 
was a sullen brooding in the air, a sort 
of foreboding of evil or disaster. The 
sky was darkening, the low-hung clouds 
were depressing. The usual banter was 
replaced by an _ un- 
usual quiet. 

It took us only thirty 
minutes to reach the 
quail country. The wind 
moaned dismally as we 
assembled the guns. 
No doubt the threaten- 
ing storm had sent the 
birds early to a fa- 
vorite sheltered spot. 
Trust the little devils 
to get in under some 
protection. We failed 
to find a single bird on 
the feeding grounds. 


S we swung in a 
circle to the right 
the wind, quartering at 
us now, blew violently 
in our faces, stronger 
and stronger each min- 
ute, bringing plenty of 
moisture to eyes and 
nose. Before we had 
covered a half mile a 
light flurry of snow was in the air. And 
then, with a wild whoop of the wind, a 
blast of heavy snow hit our faces. Still 
we plugged along, straight for the car, 
with Snow at heel. We took a breather 
in the shelter of an old straw stack, but 
a few sarcastic remarks from Bill sent 
me out and on again. 

Half-way to the car, Snow forged out 
ahead, straight into the storm and out 
of sight in the smother that we faced. 

“The only darn thing that that dumb- 
bell of yours (Continued on page 53) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


By SETH BRIGGS 


The first-prize lake trout weighed only 14 pounds less than the world’s record 


Prize Fishing Contests there has 
never been a finer lot of lake trout 
entered than in 1932. The average 
weight of the prize-winning fish in that 
class was 35.7 pounds. In 1931, it was 
28.4 pounds; in 1930, 29 pounds; in 
1929, 26.5 pounds, and in 1928, 26.6 
pounds. Just another proof—and a 
mighty convincing one, too—that all the 
big fish haven’t been caught yet! 
While the exceptionally fine 1932 aver- 
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Sam Rude and his first-prize lake trout, 
which weighed 41 pounds 4 ounces 


age is due in part to the remarkable fish 
which won first prize—a 41!4-pounder 
—the weights of all the prize-winners 
were unusually high. 

Of the twenty-seven lake trout which 
won prizes during the past five years, 
eighteen of them, or exactly two-thirds, 
came from Ontario. In both 1930 and 
1931 every one of the prize-winners 
came from that province. Last year, how- 
ever, three of the five prize fish came 
from Michigan and the remaining two 
from Ontario. This is the only time in 
the past five years that Michigan has 
accounted for any of the prize-winners, 
and puts this state on an even footing 
with Vermont, which also is responsible 
for three fish during the same period. 
Wyoming, Minnesota and the province 
of Manitoba have each accounted for 
one. 

Another interesting fact is that 
twenty-two of the same twenty-seven 





C. J. Clayton and his third-prize-winner, 
which tipped the scales at 33 pounds 


fish were taken on spoons or spinners 
and only two on live bait alone. 

As regards the. favorite months for 
lake-trout fishing, May, July and August 
seem to be running neck and neck, with 
seven fish apiece. June comes next with 
four and September last with only two. 

No doubt all of you are anxious to hear 
something about that 41'4-pound laker 
which won first prize last year. It was 
caught by Sam Rude of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, at Isle Royale, Lake Superior, 
Michigan, on September 27. Inciden- 
tally, the world’s record lake trout came 
from the same locale and was taken by 
Elling A. Seglem on July 16, 1924. It 
weighed 42 pounds 8 ounces, and mea- 
sured 44 inches in length and 29 inches 
in girth. Mr. Rude’s fish was 45% inches 
long and had a girth measurement of 
34 inches—a heavily proportioned fish, 
as may be seen from the photograph. 





yg the time this fish was caught, Mr. 
Rude was fishing with John Skad- 
burgh, who took the second-prize-winner. 
The Rude-Skadburgh combination looks 
like a hard one to beat! And both fish 
were caught within thirty minutes of 
each other. That isn’t all, either. These 
two fishermen caught three other lakers 
the same day—a 30-pounder, one weigh- 
ing 27 pounds and another pulling down 
the scales to 23 pounds. There’s a mark 
to shoot at! 

In describing his catch, Mr. Rude 


says: “I was positive I had hooked bot- 
tom until my line started to go places. 
It was a short but tough fight, and the 
picture shows who came out second best. 
I expect it took me fifteen or twenty 
minutes to get this old warrior to sur- 
render.” 

The tackle used consisted of a True 
Temper rod, a Shakespeare reel, an Ash- 
away line and a spoon hook made by 
Sam Rude’s father. With pardonable 
pride, the lucky angler says, “Dad’s 





John Skadburgh and his second-prize-win- 
ner, which weighed 38 pounds 12 ounces 


spoons are good, and there are many 
who agree with me.” 

As has already been stated, John Skad- 
burgh came in second. His fish weighed 
38 pounds 12 ounces, and measured 44% 
inches in length and 28 inches in girth. 
Not so husky a specimen as Rude’s fish, 
but a perfect gem of a lake trout in every 
respect. 

Mr. Skadburgh states specifically that 
his fish was caught at the Redfin Islands, 
Isle Royale, Michigan. He says: 

“There was a tug, and my line was 
tight. ‘Bottom!’ I shouted. Then I felt 
the line jerk, and I knew i had something 
worth while on the other end. 

“The medical profession claims the 
heart to be on the left side, but mine 
must have gone clear out the top of my 
head. 

“After a while I saw a gray form com- 
ing through the water. When I judged 
he was close (Continued on page 51) 
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PRACTICAL BAIT 
CASTING 


By Breems Forrest 


HILE it is entirely possible to 

cast a plug or a spoon clumsily 

and catch fish, once we start to 

cast properly we soon discover 
that the real pleasure in bait-casting lies 
in having a well-balanced outfit and in 
developing skill in its use. The sun shines 
a bit brighter as we finish our novitiate 
in the awkward squad and blossom into 
full-blown casters well able to place a 
lure smoothly and accurately “right on 
the nose.” Immediately we begin to have 
better results on our fishing trips. We 
catch more fish—and, in addition to this, 
we find that casting is not half the ef- 
fort that it used to be. 


There are some 
rather well-defined 
rules which must be 


followed before we can 
become really  profi- 
cient with the short 
rod, and the first is 
that of proper equip- 
ment. For this reason 
I want to discuss the 
tackle itself, briefly, 
before attempting to 
describe the methods 
of using it. Correct 
tackle does not neces- 
sarily mean expensive 
tackle. Not by any 
means! It must, how- 
ever, be adapted to the 
job that it has to do. 

It is the strangest 
coincidence that, while 
many fly casters use 
lines which are too 
light, the majority of 
bait casters, even an- 
glers having had years 
of experience, use lines 
that are too heavy. It 
is difficult to discover just why this is, 
unless it is an error on the side of safety 
so that good fish will not be lost. As a 
matter of fact, and it has been proven 
many times, a 12-pound line will, with 
ordinary care and skill in handling, land 
almost any fresh-water fish that swims. 
Some anglers use 9-pound lines consistent- 
ly for bass fishing and rarely lose a fish 
except through carelessness. Certainly an 
18-pound line has more than enough 
strength for casting under the worst con- 
ditions, due to obstructions such as weeds 
and logs, and for the heaviest fish that we 
can hope to catch. 

The reason that one should use a light 
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line is that it casts more easily than a 
heavier one. Wind resistance must be over- 
come in casting any kind of a lure and 
an 18-pound line encounters just double 
the resistance of a line of half this strength 
and diameter. Naturally, the heavier line 
will not allow the lure to travel so far 
with the same amount of power behind it 
as will the lighter one, a statement easily 
understood but one which will make much 
more of an impression when we stand 
over a target and try to hit it. The dif- 





This fine specimen of a muskalonge fell hard for the skill of a bait caster and 
the lure of a wooden plug 


ference is readily noticed on a calm day 
but much more so on a windy one. Even 
with a light line, when one is casting into 
a head wind, the lure is likely to fall short 
of the mark, because of being slowed up 
by air pressure. It is this “backing-up” 
tendency of line and plug, increasing in 
direct ratio to the size of line that we 
are using, that causes the spool of our 
reel to over-run and is a contributing 
cause of back-lashes. 

The foregoing should be reason enough 
for choosing the lightest bait-casting line 
possible and still leave a margin of safety 
for handling heavy fish. There are, how- 
ever, still other reasons that are equally 
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important. The lighter the line, the easier 
it is to “thumb”, this being the term used 
to describe the act of using thumb pres- 
sure to control the speed of the spool 
during the flight of the lure through the 
air and for stopping the spool entirely the 
instant the plug hits the water. If this 


thumbing is not done properly, back- 
lashes will be frequent occurrences and 
accuracy practically impossible. Some 
reels, of course, have automatic thumbing 
devices. 

Furthermore, a light line soaks up less 
water and does not become so logy as 
one of greater thickness, and because of 
its lighter weight requires less effort on 
the part of the angler to make the cast. 
It is well to remember that weight in a 
plug, up to a certain point, helps in secur- 
ing distance, whereas weight in the line 
is a hindrance. 

Most angling writ- 
ers, when discussing 
casting lines, forget 
to mention one other 
very important fact 
concerning them, and 
this has to do with the 
effect of the line on 
the action of the lure 
during the retrieve. A 
heavy line will ad- 
versely ‘affect the ac- 
tion of a plug or a 
spoon_ considerably 
more than will a light 
one. This, in turn, 
slows up strikes 
something that any 
angler can prove for 
himself the next time 
he goes fishing. 





HEN choosing 

a line, one must 
decide whether a hard- 
braided or a_ soft- 
braided one is wanted. 
My own preference is 
always for the soft- 
braids, as they spool more solidly and 
lack that wiry feel of some of the others. 
Most important of all, they are easier to 
cast and afford less trouble in back-lash- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, they wear 
out rather quickly and must be replaced 
quite frequently. 

While the choice of the correct line is 
obviously very important, it is hardly 
more so than selecting a proper rod and 
reel. Perhaps there is no more perfect 
combination of tackle for the experienced 
caster than a quadruple-multiplying reel, 
without either anti-backlash or level-wind- 
ing device, a 9-pound soft-braided line 
and a rod just whippy enough in the tip 
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joint to place a lure at ordinary fishing 

distances with a minimum of effort. With 

such equipment, bait casting reaches its e e 

apex as a sport, but, unless one intends to it acation O\ Aes 
do quite a little casting, a reel equipped 


with an automatic line-leveler is in most 
cases advisable. Recently, reel manufac- 
turers have developed some highly efficient ‘. 
level-winding reels at prices which would af Z if” Z 

not have bought a poor one a short time COS. CSS 72 WE S, 672 OF Z AY 


ago. Nevertheless, it is always a wise plan 








Even big trout, like those of Nipigon, On- 
tario, can frequently be taken by means of 
bait casting 


to buy the best reel that the pocket-book 
will stand. It pays in the long run. 

The level-winding attachment elimi- 
nates the necessity of spooling the line 
with the thumb when retrieving—some- 
thing that takes more or less practice to 
do properly. The anti-backlash devices are 
not so important, though favored by many. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
the more mechanical gadgets there are on 
a reel the more inertia there is to over- 
come before the lure starts traveling—and 
consequently more effort is needed to 
make the cast. 

The rod, of course, must be suited to 
the weight of the lures one intends to | 
use. Most casting baits weigh approxi- 
mately three-quarters of an ounce. If the : 
rod will wat a lure of this weight, it Home Movies —less 
will also work fairly well with a slightly ee 99 . 
heavier lure. Rods that are pHa For to than 10¢ a shot with new 
cast the heaviest plugs will not handle the ve 
lighter ones oa Therefore, a medium- $29 50 Cine-Kodak 
weight rod should be chosen if it has to 
serve all purposes. Generally speakin a were Poe : . ; A 
might aah aid that a pt should pre XCITING sport—brilliant sun- _ noskill. Efficient. Pocket size. Beauti- 


a rod that is as long as he is tall. This | shine—flyingsspray—store them fully made. And only $29.50. 


is just an approximate rule and the choice | , 7 ‘| ) Sees aaamae 
of a five- or six-foot rod is at least largely all up for winter! Live your vacation See some of the movies it makes— 


a matter of personal preference. The | days over... again and again! Jn our Ciné-Kodak dealer will show 
action of the rod is of much greater im- | yoy own movies. ' 
portance. A too-whippy rod will not cast | ~ 
far, neither will a rod that is too stiff, 












them. Or write for free booklet ex- 
Now the cost is so little—less than __ plaining how it makes them for less 


except by the side-swiping method. Tung- | yo¢ a “‘shot”.. . than 10¢ a shot. Eastman Kodak 
sten guides are usually to be preferred to| one y as id Taw Work 
agate guides, being less liable to break.| | Ciné-Kodak Eight’s new principle Company, Rochester, New York. 


Also, it is advisable to see that the rod| makes one foot of film go as far as 
has a reel seat of the locking type. Those 


equipped with a screw ring are more de- | four. I'wenty to thirty scenes—as 
sirable than those having a sliding metal | long as average news-reel shots—on 
collar to keep the reel in place. a $2.25 roll of film. And the price 


THE NEW PRINCIPLE 


@ Ciné-Kodak Eight makes a special 25-foot 
film, 16 mm. wide, do the work of 100 feet. 
It runs the film past the lens twice, leaving 


F the two methods of casting in gen- includes the finishing. two separate rows of images along its full 

eral use, the overhead cast, as com- length. Eastman finishes this 25-foot 16 mm. 

pared with the side-cast, is alway s the most It s easy—and great fun ! film, slits it, splices it, and returns it to you as 
successful form to use. Possibly there is 


a single 50-foot 8 mm. film, ready to project 
You'll get excellent movies from the _ in Kodascope Eight. The cost of the finishing 
< = , +S is included in the price of the film. 
start with Ciné-Kodak Eight. It’sa °°" 
sion of a 200-pound lumberjack leaning | full-Aedged movie camera. Yet as 
on the back of my neck with a pair of | S 


pliers and yanking out a he-sized bass | €@Sy tO use as a Brownie. You need 
hook on a plug that such a caster put 


there. I also have had an ear nicked, pain- 

fully and solidly, in the same way. Side- ° 4 Lastman's NewLrinciple 
swiping, especially in a boat with other ine- ‘ 

people, is just about as safe as thumbing Movie Camera 


some excuse for my being a bit sore at 
all side-swiping bait casters. I still have 
embalmed in my memory a vivid impres- 





IF IT ISN’T AN BASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 
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one’s nose at a New York traffic “cop” 
and should not be tolerated in the best 
company. The overhead cast is just as 
easily acquired. The beginner should make 
every effort to start his casting habits 
right, and the old timers, who still insist 
in “sloshing around” in the amateurish 
side-swiping fashion, should go back to 
the beginning and start all over again. 

The overhead cast is quickly mastered 
if a few simple rules are followed. 

At the beginning of the cast, the rod 
is held with the crank of the reel upper- 
most and with the spool resting on the 
left bearing. The knuckles of the hand 
are facing up, with the thumb pressing 
lightly against the spool of the reel. The 
elbow is held fairly close, but loosely, 
against the side of the body and should 
be kept there throughout the entire action 
of casting, all the actual work being done 
by the forearm and wrist. Begin the cast 
with the rod held at an angle of about 
45 degrees from the body. Enough line 
should be allowed to hang down from the 
rod tip to the lure to give that “feel” of 
control and balanced weight. This length 
of line, or “lead,” as it is called, will vary 
with the weight of the lure used. A light 
lure requires more line; a heavier one 
less. Most anglers, when casting average- 
weight plugs and spoons, use between six 
and eight inches of lead, but here again 
the springiness of the rod will be the 
controlling factor. Whippy rods may re- 
quire that the lure be within an inch of the 
rod tip, stiffer rods will require a greater 
length of lead before the cast is started. 

From this starting position,-the cast is 
begun by lowering the rod tip in one 
continuous and smooth motion until the 
tip points at the place where the plug is 
expected to strike the water. From this 
position, and without perceptible pause, 
raise the rod on the back cast, directly 
over the shoulder, to a point just beyond 
the perpendicular. This back-cast motion, 
too, must be smooth, and as the backward 
swing is halted, the weight of the lure 
will be felt springing the rod tip. Now 
start the forward cast immediately, keep- 
ing the thumb clamped on the spool of 
the reel until the exact moment when the 
rod has again reached a 45-degree angle 
from the body, when the rod 1s stopped 
smartly, the thumb lifted, and the lure is 
on its way. The forward cast is necessarily 
made with a much quicker motion than 
the back cast and is stopped with a dis- 
tinct snap, in much the same manner as 


boys throw apples from the end of a stick. 
At first it will probably be found that 
the thumb is being held too long on the 
spool and that, consequently, the lure will 
hit the water no more than a dozen feet 
or so in front of the caster. A few prac- 
tice casts and this fault will quickly be 
overcome. Bear in mind that the greater 
part of the action comes from the wrist 
and the forearm. 

The lure is now on its way through the 
air and while it is in flight, the 45-degree 
angle of the rod should be maintained 
in order that there will be as little fric- 
tion as possible from the guides to check 
the line. The casting hand, with the 
knuckles upward, remains in the same 
position as at the start of the cast, until 
the moment the plug strikes the water. 
At that point, the thumb is clamped down 
on the spool to prevent it from over-run- 
ning, thereby causing a back-lash, and 
the rod is immediately transferred to the 
left hand, with the reel on top. The re- 
trieve of the lure is started at once by 
turning the crank of the reel with the 
right hand. Once we have acquired the 
ability to place a plug or a spoon within 
a few inches of stumps, rocks and other 
hiding places of game fish, and to keep 
the lure constantly on the move, we can 
expect our luck to improve considerably. 

While the retrieve is being made, the 
thumb of the left hand should always be 
resting lightly on the spool so that it can 
be clamped down on the spool immediately 
a strike is registered. The thumb should 
not be removed from this position until 
the entire retrieve has been completed. By 
pressing it down on the spool, the thumb 
acts as a brake against a running fish. 

Much has been written about the man- 
ner in which lures should be retrieved and 
there are many ways in which this can be 
done. A slight variation in the speed of 
the retrieve will often bring an indolent 
bass to the plug. The lure can be given an 
erratic motion by quickly raising and low- 
ering the rod tip while continuing to reel 
in and many a sulky old great northern 
pike has smashed at a lure when it has 
been fished in this fashion. I have found 
that, when casting for walleyes, a little 
lead nipped on the bronze-wire trace in 
front of the lure aids in getting the bait 
down to feeding levels. A slow retrieve 
will sometimes prove effective when a fast 
one fails, and vice versa, and it always 
pays to go through the entire bag of tricks 
when strikes are rather slow in coming. 


SOME LESSONS ON LIVE BAIT 
PART II 
By Seth Briggs 


INNOWS, worms and _ crawfish 

were brought up for discussion last 
month. Suppose we begin this conclud- 
ing discourse, on the —— varieties of 
live bait and their uses, with the hell- 
grammite. 

The life history of this creature—how 
it spends almost three years of its existence 
as an aquatic larva, when it is known as 
hellgrammite, and but one month as a 
mature winged insect, somewhat similar 
to a dragon fly and known as a corydalis 
—has been told almost too often to bear 
repetition. The corydalis, both in its hell- 
grammite and mature states, looks rather 
fierce and awe-inspiring. In fact, the hell- 
grammite, if you give him half a chance, 
is perfectly willing and capable at any 
time of demonstrating its pugnacious dis- 
position by grabbing hold of your finger 
with the two nippers on the front of his 
head. 

Hellgrammites are not easy to keep 
alive for any length of time. I am told that 
they will remain fairly happy for several 
weeks, and sometimes even for months, 


within the precincts of an old rotten log 
kept in the cellar. As far as two or three 
days’ fishing is concerned, they may be 
put in a can with some moistened grass 
or water plants and a few chips of moldy 
wood or bark. 

There is no denying the fact that the 
hellgrammite is often a mighty effective 
bass bait. It sometimes works well, too, 
on pickerel, wall-eyed pike, great northern 
pike and even large perch. It seems to be 
less effective on trout, though it is occa- 
sionally used by trout fishermen, especially 
in the West. 

One of the hellgrammite’s good points 
is its hardiness on the hook. It is best to 
run the hook under the collar as shown 
in the illustration. 

Now we come to grasshoppers and 
crickets. At times, almost all game fishes, 
in both lakes and streams, will take either 
or both of these insects, if properly pre- 
sented. They seem to work especially well 
on quiet waters and in deep pools. Both 
are delicate in structure and will not live 
long on a hook. Of the two, however, the 
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grasshopper will withstand the rougher 
treatment. The best method of hooking 
one of these fellows is illustrated here- 
with, though we furnish no guarantee that 
he will enjoy life if so treated. A cricket, 
on the other hand, would crumble to 
pieces if hooked in this manner. He should 
have the point of a fine-wire hook, such 
as the Perfect, inserted under the collar. 
In this way, he will usually kick around 
for quite a_while—and that is quite im- 





When using a heligrammite, it is best to 
run the hook under the collar 


portant if you want to interest the fish! 

Another good stunt, in the case of both 
crickets and "hoppers, is to tie them with 
black thread along the shank of a long- 
shanked hook, such as the Carlisle. Be 
sure to leave the legs free. 

Then, of course, there are the regular 
grasshopper hooks—a double hook with a 
sort of safety-pin attachment on which 
the “hopper is impaled. Some fishermen 
like these—others don’t. 

Both crickets and grasshoppers may be 
kept in tobacco cans, cigar boxes, or any 
one of the several containers on the 
market made especially for their comfort. 
Just put in a few moist leaves or grass 
blades to keep them happy. 

There are several species of crickets 
and grasshoppers. These differ in both 
size and color. For instance, there are the 
short-horned grasshoppers, which are true 
locusts. These are the fellows who make 
the rattling, crackling sound as _ they 
scamper away when you scare them up in 
the fields—and many a nice bass I have 
taken on them. For the most part, they are 
fairly tough, too, and will withstand hook- 
ing better than any of the others. Then 
there are the long-horned or green grass- 
hoppers which have very long antennae. 
These seem usually to be fairly abundant 
in June, which is quite a bit earlier than 
most of the other grasshoppers and crick- 
ets come out. The majority of them do 
not become plentiful until the latter half 
of the summer. 

While the green grasshoppers make ex- 
cellent bait, they are very fragile indeed 
and have to be handled with a great deal 





A_ grasshopper—especially one of the 
short-horned variety—may be hooked in 
this fashion 


of care. Because of the characteristic 
sound they make, certain varieties of these 
green grasshoppers are popularly known 
katydids. 

Then there are those fine black crickets 
and how the bass fall for them some- 
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times! This is the common variety so 
abundant in fields and pastures and which 
sets up his merry music throughout the 
summer nights. These, too, are quite 
tender and will not live very long on a 
hook. 

In fishing both grasshoppers and crick- 
ets, it is important not to have the line 
too taut as, in this way, the bait is easily 
stripped off without hooking the fish when 
he strikes. Needless to say, even those 
crickets and "hoppers hardy enough to 
withstand being hooked do not usually 
survive more than three or four casts. 


N ane come the frogs—an especially 
fine bait for big bass, particularly at 
night, and also for great northern pike and 
muskalonge. Of course, there are a num- 
ber of different species of frogs—some 
better than others. The size to use should 
be determined largely by the species and 





proportions of the fish one is angling for. 
3ig fish, big frogs; little fish, little frogs. 

Probably the three best-known frogs | 
from the standpoint of the fisherman are | 
the green frog (ana clamitans), the pick- 
erel frog (Rana palustris) and the leopard | 
frog (ana pipiens). 

The green frog may be identified by its 
brilliant green snout, the green of the body | 
being more or less obscured by a mottling 
of brown. The pickerel frog is character- 
ized by the decidedly yellow color of the 
hind legs where they join the body, a 
bright yellow wash on the belly and also 
by the rectangular-shaped spots on the 
back. The leopard frog is a handsome 
fellow—olive green and bronze above and 


spotted all over with dark blotches edged | 
with white. He is found as a rule in the | 





A cricket is delicate and should have a 
fine-wire hook inserted under the collar 


long grass of marshes and along the edges 
of ponds and streams. Not infrequently, 
too, he may be encountered in some 
meadow at a considerable distance from 
the nearest water. 

There are a number of different ways 
in which a frog may be placed on a hook. 
The usual procedure is to run the hook 
up through both lips, thereby keeping his 
mouth shut so he will not drown. Lots of 
folk—and I’m one of them—are squeam- 
ish about playing such a dirty trick on a 
frog. It just doesn’t make me feel right 
to see the poor devil trying to work the 
hook out of his lips with his front feet. 
There’s something so human about the 
way he does it. Some fishermen overcome 
this objection by killing the frog first— 
and there is no denying the fact that, when 
properly handled, a dead frog can some- 
times be made to do very effective work. 
However, it’s seldom, if ever, as good as 
a live one. 

Another way is to tie the frog on the 
hook or fasten him on with rubber bands, 
by passing the bands around the small 
part of the body and the shank of the 
hook, The barb of the hook should be just 
below the crotch of the frog. 

Then there are the patented so-called 
frog harnesses handled by many tackle 
dealers, These often work out very well 
and are very humane. A friend told me 
about a wise old bass that succeeded i 





pulling a frog right out of its harness. 
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Another World’s Reeord for Ashaway Lines 
EASTHAM GUILD has set 


a new rod-and-line world’s 
record for the long-finned 
tuna, with the 174-lb. fish 
shown. Taken off Tahiti, So- 
ciety Islands, in the South 
Pacific, on an Ashaway Zane 











Grey Line. 
Use the salt-water lines that are famous for 
their world’s records—Ashaway Lines of best ob- 





tainable linen, hand laid. Ask your dealer. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 301 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Since 1824 


ASH AWAY 


FISHING LINES 





Eastham Guild, with his world’s 
record long-finned tuna 


Bean’s Camp Mattress 


Made of strong 6 ounce forest green duck, blocked into sections so that it is 
impossible for filler to bunch up. Filled with silk floss that will not mat 
down same as cotton and other similar fillers. 
a! siee's Mattress 28” x Pe 
5 Ibs. Price $3.7 
‘Double Mattress. 48” x id 
Price $7.25 Postpaid. 
Both mattresses packed in 
Water-proof Duffle Bag. Write 
for catalog. 
Manufactured by 
L. L. BEAN 
257 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 























Newest Thing i« Baits/ Send for the Anglers Annual 


Bright-Twin Spoon 
Nothing like it ever before on the 
market—a spoon with a slot and a metal 
minnow. Cannot turn over or sink, even 
when cross-cutting stream. Guaranteed 
not to twist line. Five finishes, chrome 
or copper. Patented 


Bright-Eye Lure 
The only metal lure with a 

wood core. A real floating bait. 

Wobbles, dives, darts and 

dashes. Depth controlled ac- 

o— to reeling speed. Spe- 

cial hard aluminum = shell, 

brightly polished. Patented 











VOM HOFE'S 
1933 CATAL 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., inc. 
92-A Fulton Street, New York City 


EDwW. 





Write today for 
FREE circular 
BRIGHT-EYE LURE PRODUCTS 
19646 Chalmers Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


“INFLATEX” Rubber Boat 
“The boat with the Inner Tubes’ 


The ‘‘Inflatex’’ is a comfortable boat for a day’s fishing, hunting or 
water sports. A durable, non-sinkable boat built for rough use. In- 
flated easily by means of the hand pump (supplied or wich air hose 
at nearest gas station. Used by U. 8S. Gov't. Latex inner tubes protected 
by outer casing of strong water-proof, mildew-proof army duck. New 
type fabric bottoms guaranteed absolutely water-proof. Easily carried. 
weighs with full equipment 15 pounds. Collapses into case 24 in. x 12 
in. One-man boat shown has 2 seats, flotation 750 jou. Larger 
models available. Write for descriptive folder. 


AIR CRUISERS, Inc., Dept. F., Clifton, New Jersey 


Contractors to U. 8. Gov't. 


METAL 
BOATS 














§ 50 COMPLETE 


with oars, pump, case 


$2 








KINGFISHER 










FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
.+. at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House ta America” 


~ Non-Sinkable 


The most skillfully designed and best constructed 
crafts for the least amount of money. A complete line 
of flat and semi-round bottom boats for rowing or light 
outboard motors. Hunting and fishing boats, vee 
bottom outboard motor boats. Better quality at lower 
prices. Catalogue Free. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
Dept. F N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, ind 

















. Puncture-Proof Canvas 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, seunger 
than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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When live frogs are used they should 
merely be put overboard and allowed to 
do their stuff in whatever way they will. 
A dead frog, of course, must be made to 
imitate, as closely as possible, a perfectly 
healthy one. Some fishermen, after cast- 
ing out the frog, permit it to settle a foot 
or two below the surface and then either 
strip or reel it in, in short spasmodic jerks, 
depending on whether they are strip cast- 
ing or casting with the short rod. 

Frogs may be kept in a minnow bucket 
or a regular frog basket, with some moist 
moss, grass or aquatic plants. 


HIS about completes the list of major 
live baits. There are quite a few minor 
ones, most of which are more or less 
restricted to certain localities—at least 
so far as their use by anglers is con- 
cerned. One of these is the lamprey eel 
which occasionally is a very effective bass 
bait—for example, in the Delaware River 
of New York State. This eel-shaped para- 
site with a sucker-like mouth is found in 
most of the tributaries of the Great Lakes 
and in many of the streams of the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States. The 
only ones that are of any use as bait, of 
course, are the young specimens measur- 
ing four or five inches in length. These 
are most frequently found in mud or sand, 
close to the shores of sluggish streams or 
in the backwaters of rivers. The best way 
to secure them is to dig them out with a 
shovel. A dead lamprey, incidentally, is 
almost always worse than useless. 
The common bullhead, or horned pout, 
in the smaller sizes, sometimes makes a 





On a frog, the usual procedure is to run 
the hook up through both lips 


good bait for bass, walleyes, great north- 
erns and muskalonge. 

Then there are the dragon flies which 
are quite popular in sections of the Mid- 
West and South. It is said that they are 
especially effective in shallow, weedy 
places. 

The little white wood grubs found in 
decayed logs and stumps sometimes tempt 
bass and walleyes, particularly in deep 
pools. The hook should be run lightly 
under the skin and along the entire body. 

Now and then a mouse will do the trick, 
more especially in the larger rivers and 
along the edges of lakes. Even a big 
brown trout will occasionally fall for one, 
but pike and muskalonge like them best. 

Sometimes a hairy caterpillar will drop 
into the water from an overhanging bush 
and be gobbled up by a bass or pickerel, 
or even a trout. It might be worth try- 
ing one of these on days when nothing else 
seems to work. 

Pork-rind is hardly a natural bait, but 
all bass fishermen are familiar with its 
effectiveness, especially when used in con- 
junction with certain spoons and spinners. 

Salmon eggs I will not mention because 
their use is questioned by many sports- 
men. One thing is certain, a hook baited 
with salmon eggs is usually swallowed 
whole, even by small fish. Solely from the 
standpoint of conservation, therefore, the 
use of eggs as bait is not to be encouraged. 

In closing, it is important to remember 


that practically all live baits should be 
fished as much as possible on a slack line. 
There should almost always be several 
yards of loose line for a fish to run away 
with, without resistance. The majority of 
fish are lost by not being given a sufficient 
opportunity to get a good hold on the bait. 

Another mistaken idea that very many 
live-bait fishermen have is that almost any 
old hook and leader will do—the heavier 
the better. Very often, no leader at all 
is used. The truth of the matter is that 
light-wire hooks and fine leaders should 
almost invariably be the rule. This is par- 
ticularly important under clear-water con- 
ditions. It is surprising how many suc- 
cessful bait fishermen use nothing but 
tapered leaders—and fairly long ones at 
that. 

Bait fishing can and should be prac- 
ticed as an art. Then, and only then, will 
it render its full measure of pleasure, 
satisfaction and success. 


(The End) 


THE BONITO 
(Sarda sarda) 

Body rather compressed. Depth, %_ length. 
Length of head slightly less than ¥% total length 
of fish. Maxillary extends behind posterior edge 
of eye. Approximately 30 teeth in each jaw. Dor- 
sal fin has 21 spinous rays and 13 soft rays, with 
8 finlets, the spinous rays of each of which be- 
come increasingly shorter toward the tail. Anal 
fin has 1 spinous ray and 13 soft rays, with 7 
finlets. Pectoral fin has 10 soft rays. Lateral line 
distinctly irregular. 

From the standpoint of speed, the 
bonito, or skip-jack, is one of the most 
perfectly built fishes that swims the seven 
seas. Its graceful stream-line appearance 
—“like a well-molded bullet,” to quote 
Leonard Hulit—would bring joy to the 
heart of any naval architect. Every por- 
tion of its external anatomy was designed 
to facilitate the bonito’s speed through 
the water, as witness the fact that its dorsal 
fin can be folded down into a groove 
like the blade of a pocket-knife. Further- 
more, the tiny scales with which the fish 
is covered offer little or no resistance. 
Each of the fifteen little finlets, too, can 
be manipulated independently of the 
others. In short, the bonito is the very 
personification of grace, speed and power. 

The color of this fish is steel blue on 
the back, becoming lighter on the sides 
and shading off into a silvery white on 
the belly. There are a series of black 
stripes down the sides, forming an oblique 
angle with the lateral line. The lines of 
both sides meet on the back, making a 
succession of V’s, by which the fish is 
readily recognized. Unfortunately, how- 
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north as Cape Cod. Now and then a few 
have been reported from Maine. Not infre- 
quently, when feeding, these fish come 
close in to shore. It is interesting to note, 
incidentally, that the skip-jack is also 
well known in European waters, being 
especially common in the Mediterranean. 

In feeding habits, the bonito has fre- 
quently been compared to the bluefish. 
Both species are surface feeders and cause 
havoc among the large schools of food 
fishes, such as menhaden and mackerel. 
While engaged in feeding, the bonito often 
jumps clear of the water, from whence it 
received the name of skip-jack. Its sci- 
entific name, Sarda sarda, is derived from 
the fact that it was originally described 
by the ichthyologist, Bloch, from speci- 
mens taken in the vicinity of Sardinia, 
off the western coast of Italy. 

While this fish has occasionally been 
known to reach a weight of ten or twelve 
pounds, they average usually around three 
to five pounds. 

As a food fish, the bonito is rated very 
highly, though its flesh deteriorates rather 
rapidly if not properly cared for. 

The majority of bonito off our coast 
are taken by means of trolling with cut- 
bait, spoons, block-tin squids or the so- 
called Japanese feather baits. For those 
who wish to derive the greatest amount 
of sport from this sort of fishing, it is 
recommended that they have a_ split- 
bamboo one-piece salt-water rod, with de- 
tachable butt, the tip to weigh from six 
to nine ounces. The reel should hold about 
250 yards of a 12-thread twisted Cutty- 
hunk line. Short piano-wire leaders are 
essential. A good bonito hook is a 6/0 
or 8/0 O’Shaughnessy. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENT AT CHICAGO 


HE 25th International Tournament 

of the National Association of Scien- 
tific Angling Clubs will be held at Chi- 
cago, from August 17-20, inclusive, in 
connection w ith the World’s Fair in that 
city. The various events will be staged 
in Washington Park. The beautiful set- 
ting of the casting pool makes an ideal 
background, readily enabling contestants 
to see their lures when in the air. In con- 
junction with the pool, there is an open 
lawn, about 1000 x 2000 feet in size, on 
which the distance events may be cast 
under perfect conditions. 

Among the important events to be staged 
are the accuracy fly, 534-ounce rod; dis- 
tance fly, 434-ounce rod; salmon fly; 4%-, 
%-, %-, and 5£-ounce accuracy bait : and 





Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


The bonito is the very essence of grace, speed and power 


ever, both the color and stripes fade out 
rapidly after the fish is taken from the 
water. 

The bonito, which is known also as 
bloater and Boston mackerel, especially in 
the vicinity of Chesapeake Bay, is a typi- 
cally marine, or off-shore species, almost 
invariably traveling in large schools. It 
is abundant along the entire Atlantic 
Coast during the summer months, as far 


\4-, %-, Y-, and 54-ounce distance bait. 

A beautiful log- cabin clubhouse affords 
ample room for the contestants and spec- 
tators. 

Anglers who have never attended one 
of these tournaments would find it worth 
their while to do so, as they will unques- 
tionably learn much in the way of han- 
dling their tackle which would prove of 
great benefit to them in their fishing. 
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Invitations have been extended to for- 
eign countries to have representatives cast 
with the N.A.S.A.C. under its rules. 

If conditions are at all favorable, it is 
reasonable to suppose that some new 
records will be established. The various 
committees are working hard to make the 
1933 tournament the banner one of them 
all, and clubs expecting to compete are 
responding in fine shape. 

Those desiring further information are 
requested to communicate with Edwin F. 
Sutter, Secretary of the N.A.S.A.C., 1853 
West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


YOUNG NIMRODS LEARN 
FLY CASTING 
By Lloyd V. Gustafson 


ON’T most of us—that is, those of 
D us who had to learn the knack of 
fly casting by just going out and swishing 
a fly from a rod—wish we had had some 
expert to teach us the fundamental “tricks 
of the trade?” 

Because he has aiways been an ardent 
fisherman and recalling how in his youth 
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casting and the students follow. Targets 
are used to attain accuracy. 

Towards the close of the school term, a 
fly-casting tournament will be conducted 
and prizes will be awarded to the members 
of the class excelling in accuracy and dis- 
tance. Most of the fellows are already get- 
ting some practical results from their in- 
struction. With the opening of the trout 
season on May 15th, in the Arrowhead 
country of Minnesota, they are already 
getting out to battle with the game fish of 
the lakes and the streams which tumble 
into the north shore of Lake Superior. 

Epitor’s Note: This account of the fly- 
casting class in the Central High School 
of Duluth,’ Minnesota, was written by one 
of the members of that class. We cannot 
neglect this opportunity to congratulate 
Mr. Victor Dunder, the instructor, and 
each and every member of his class for 
the fine spirit they have shown in organiz- 
ing such a splendid course of instruction. 

I want to say right here and now that 
these fellows are going to learn a whole lot 





more than fly casting. They are going to 
learn to get outdoors, to take an ever- 





The fly-casting class in the Central High School of Duluth, Minnesota 


he would have appreciated a few tips from 
an old-timer, Victor Dunder, football 
coach and physical education director of 
the Central High School of Duluth, Min- 
nesota, organized a fly-casting club. "About 
fifty boys entered the class several months 
ago and the group has been steadily grow- 
ing ever since—just like a lot of fish stories. 

“I talked to a lot of fellows about fish- 
ing,” said Mr. Dunder, “and they told me 
that they would enjoy the sport more if 
they could learn the best methods of cast- 
ing, how to make flies, how to fish a 
stream, as well as a lot of other things. As 
a result I decided to organize a fly-casting 
class to be held twice a week during the 
regular activities period. From the original 
group of fifty, the class now has eighty- 
five enthusiastic anglers.” 

At the meetings held on Wednesdays, 
lectures are given on various phases _of 
angling, the technique of constructing flies, 
and now and then motion pictures of game 
birds and animals and particularly fishing 
are shown. Talks are also given on con- 
servation and prominent sportsmen address 
the class. 

The second meeting each week is held 
on Fridays in the school gymnasium and is 
devoted exclusively to demonstrations of 
fly casting, with each member of the class 
equipped with rod, reel and line. Mr. Dun- 
der demonstrates the various methods of 





growing interest in the study and conser- 
vation of our wild-life resources and there- 
by improve themselves in both body and 
mind. In other words, they are learning to 
be better citizens. 

It is our sincere wish that schools and 
colleges throughout the country will go 
and do likewise. 


NOT A BAD IDEA 


ONNECTICUT, which now has 
thirty-two state-leased trout streams, 

is going to try out something new this 
season. In order to secure accurate state- 
wide data on which to base improvements 
in methods of stocking, 12,000 tagged trout 
have already been planted and 4,000 will 
be put out later in the season. The tags 
are of red celluloid, have numbers on one 
side and the words “Return to State Board 
of Fisheries and Game” on the other. 
Most interesting of all is the fact that 
these tags have been placed inside the 
body cavity of the fish without in any 
way harming the fish. This system will 
eliminate two objections inherent in fast- 
ening metal tags to one of the fins or to 
the tail, as heretofor>. In the first place, 
it will obviate the possibility of the tags’ 
becoming detached and secondly it modi- 
fies the danger of creating wounds where 
serious infections may become established. 














A very important 


riend 


you'll need when 


you’re roughing it 


@ Here’s the one-bottle medicine- 
chest—good old Absorbine Jr.— 
for trips along the stream, in the 
woods. 

It’s great stuff for relieving sore, 
swollen muscles—a fine antiseptic 
for cuts. Just take a look at the 
following list—at the many uses for 
which this wonderful preparation 
has been famous for more than 
forty years. 

Toss a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in 
your kit when packing up. You'll 
be mighty thankful you did, in case 
of injury. Sold at all drug stores, 
$1.25. W. F. Young, Ine., 317 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 


Insect bites 
Poison ivy 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 


Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Simple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “‘Athlete’s Foot“’ 
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23rd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


77 Valuable Prizes for Big Fish 


THe following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FI & STREAM during 1933 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $50.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 35.00 
9 Third Prizes 25.00 
9 Fourth Prizes 10.00 


9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 


each 
each 
each 
each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1933 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DIvISsION 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, west 
of the 95th meridian. 


Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 


Contest is limited to fish taken with 
in reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

The Contest is open to everybody— 
Be od dn non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April Ist, 
1933. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

The affidavit blank printed below, or 
one similar to it, must be used when enter- 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish 
and verified its 
weight and mea- 
surements. The 
affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the 
contestant before 
a Notary Public 
and his seal must 
be affixed. In case 
any contestant 
catches a fish 
when accom- 
panied by a single 
guide, the affi- 
davit can be 
sworn to upon 
coming out of the 
woods, the guide 
being the sole wit- 
ness. Such an 
entry will be duly 
considered by the 
judges. 

6. The length, 
girthand weightof 


Connett, 3rd, 


angler. 
and angler. 


Kind of fish 
Where caught 


Line 


Sworn to before me this 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verificd by: (Signatures end oddvesse s) 


ABOVE 


light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on leader in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial “fly rod light lure’ not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (M:- 
cropterus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1933. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
U tah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus salmoides) NortTHERN DIVISION 
Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1933, in 
or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus salmoides) SouTHERN DrvisiIon 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division 
Must he taken before January Ist, 1934, in the 
state of Florida. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


entered fish must be included in the affidavit, 
together with the make and type of tackle 
and lure used. Unless both length and girth 
are specified, the entry will be dtsqualified. 


GIRTH - AROUND WWEST PART OF Fist 
at aN 


~—LENGTH=FROM TIP OF LOWER Jaw To TIP OF TAL ——% 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Fiecp & Stream, 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. 
noted fly fisherman and angling writer. 
Van Campen Hertner, Field 
Cuartes O. Hayrorp, Superintendent, 
BettTen, author and authority on Pacific trout. W1LLIAM 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 


KENNETH F. 


New 


AFFIDAVIT 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


City 


Weight Girth 


Rod used 


Length 


Lure or Bait 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
Caught by (Signed) 
Street 


City 
day of Notary’s Signature 


TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 


Lockwoop, editor, 
Representative, American Museum of Natural History, author 
lersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown, H. L. 

. Hasket, Jr., Assistant to the President, 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 8 remaining classes, 
Any outdoor oneness 2 eT REA in the advertis. 
ing columns of FIE EAM during 1933 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac. 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions, 





8 First Prizes $25.00 each 
8 Second Prizes 20.00 each 
8 Third Prizes 15.00 each 
8 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 











MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
lowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit. 
reum) 

Above three species must be taken before De 
cember Ist, 1933. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the chan- 
nel bass from the black drum, a clear photograph 
showing side view of fish must accompany affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four aon must be taken before Decem- 
ber Ist, 1933 


578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 
must be in within three weeks from the 
date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
the fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement _ telling 
HOW, WHERE 
and WHEN fish 
was caught. Com- 
plete story is de- 
sirable as one of 
these accounts is 
published each 
month under the 
caption, “Tales of 
Record Fish.” 
The best stories, 
accompanied by a 
good photograph 
showing the prize 
fish, are the ones 
usually selected. 

12. Prizes in 
each class to be 
outdoor equip- 
ment selected 
by the winner 
from merchan- 
dise advertised in 
Fiet>p & STREAM 
during 1933. 


author and 


When Caught 
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Connecticut anglers finding tags are re- 
quested to return them to the State Board 
of Fisheries and Game, together with vari- 
ous data, including the name of stream, 
date fish were caught, species of trout, 
location in stream where fish were taken, 
etc. In order to secure the cooperation of 
anglers in doing this, prizes will be award- 
ed after the close of the trout season on 
July 15th, winners to be selected by draw- 
ings from all tags received with the com- 
plete information requested. Tackle manu- 
Scorers and fish culturists have offered 
to supply the prizes. 

The Connecticut Board of Fisheries and 
Game is to be congratulated on its far- 
sighted policies and we wish them all suc- 
cess in their latest endeavor. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DISJOINTING A STUBBORN ROD 


FisH1nGc Ep:tor: 

I have been a reader of your magazine for 
a number of years. I have profited by its articles 
in both the Fishing and Camping Departments. 

This last summer, while on a fishing trip in 
Connecticut, I had the pleasure of meeting a 
fisherman who showed me a novel and practical 
method of taking apart a fishing rod, the joints 
of which resisted ordinary methods of pulling 
them apart. 

Place the rod in back of the knees and grasp 
the rod tightly with a hand on each of the joints 
to be separated. Now press the knees apart. 
This will cause enough power so that even the 
most stubborn joints can usually be separated. 

The above method has been a help to me and 
my friends, so I thought I would pass the in- 
formation along. 

Epwarp C. KimBerty. 


Ans.—The method of unjointing a rod that 
you described in your letter is a mighty good 
one. I had heard of it many times before. Ray 
Holland, our Editor-in-Chief, first put me wise 
to it. He has used it for years and swears by it. 

Fisninc Epitor. 
FISHING FOR WHITE PERCH 
FisuinG Epitor: 

The lakes where I fish contain a number of 
fine on perch, What is a good method of tak- 
ing these fish, outside of still fishing with live 
bait? I would like to take them by some method 
of casting. 

Wa ter E. Farwey. 


Ans.—One of the best stunts that I know of 
for taking white perch is a small spinner, either 
single or double, in combination with a tandem 
hook below, on which has been placed a worm. 
This can be handled effectively by means of strip 


casting. It also does very well when trolled. Be 
sure that the spinner is small. It shouldn’t be 
much larger than your small finger-nail. The 
tandem hook should be about a No. 4 or 6. By 


strip casting and moving this combination along 
in a series of spasmodic jerks, you ought to get 
the white perch without difficulty. 


FisuHinG Epitor. 
THE FREE-SPOOL REEL 
Fisninc Epitor: 

I thank you for your trouble in my cause, and 
regret that my first letter did not contain the 
information you need. I intend to use a free- 
spool reel for bait-casting for bass, pickerel, etc. 

With the regular reel I can cast up to 100 
feet, but this js not enough to reach the deep 
water around the island where I fish. (We are 
not allowed to use a boat, to wade, or to fish 
from the island.) A cast of 125 feet or more 
would put the plug in deep water. 

At one time a stream about 30 feet wide, 
and 3 to 8 feet deep, ran around the island, but 
since then the water has risen and flooded a flat 
portion of the land. This flooded flat water is 
from 1 to 2 feet deep for ~_ 125 feet before 
the deep water begins. The fish, it seems, still 
feed in the channel and only occasionally come 
up on this flat. 

I was told that I could cast farther with this 
free-spool reel than with the ordinary type of 
reel, 

Puitie ProkopcHuk. 


Ans.—Frankly, I think you are starting off 
on the wrong foot. The mere faet that com- 
paratively few bait-casters use free-spool reels 
seems to prove that they are not considered the 
best thing under the majority of conditions in 
this type of fishing. This much I know, you will 
have more trouble with backlashes when using 
a free-spool reel than you would when using one 
of the ordinary type. Furthermore, a well-made 
reel of the standard variety, when well oiled 
and taken proper care of, will cast as far as 
you want to cast and a whole lot more. This de- 


pends, of course, to some extent on the weight 
of the lure, the type of rod that one is using 
and his ability as a caster. 

Then, too, it is almost impossible to satis- 
factorily handle a lure and strike a fish on a 
100-foot line. Also, the farther that one tries to 
cast, the greater liability there is of getting a 
backlash. 

In other words, my advice to you is to lay off 
the free-spool reel. Stick to your regular reel, 
and if you haven't got one that is sufficiently 
good to cast 100 feet or more, you will have to 
get one that is. There are plenty of them on the 
market, and you don’t have to pay a big price 
for them, either. 

Further than that, I would advise you to avoid 
casting for greater distances than 75 or 80 feet. 

“IsHING Epiror. 


SOME GOOD BASS FLIES 


Fisu1nc Epiror: 

have had so much sport in taking trout on 
flies during the last couple of years, want to 
do my bass fishing in this way, too, whenever 
possible. I'll be fishing various lakes between 
Pennsylvania and Maine. Could you send me a 
list of some good bass flies and tell me the size 
hooks on which these-flies should be tied? 

RicHarp Boynton. 


Ans.—From my own experience I have found 
some of the best bass patterns to be as follows: 
White-tip Montreal, Red Ibis, Ferguson, Col. 
Fuller, Babcock, Sassy Cat, Brown Hackle with 
red tag, Professor and Toodle Bug. 

Of course, you will have to adapt the size 
hook more or less to the fishing conditions that 
you encounter, For instance, where you are fish- 
ing for big large-mouths, you could easily use 
a No. 1/0 or 2/0 hook. On small-mouth bass of 
average size a No. 4 hook would be plenty big 
enough. As a matter of fact, you can _ take 
big bass, as a rule, on this size hook without 
any trouble. I would use mostly 2’s and 4’s. 

IsHING Eprtor. 


CATFISH BAITS 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

I’m moving out to the Middle West. When I 
was a boy I caught lots of fine big catfish there, 
but I’ve forgotten just how I did it. What are 
some of the best catfish baits and what size hecho 
should I use? 

L. O. Lewin. 

Ans.—A good average size for catfish hooks 
is a No. 2/0 or 4/0 Sproat. 

It is pretty difficult to recommend any 
baits, for two reasons. In the first place, cothch 
are highly omnivorous feeders and, secondly, 
they are rather finicky in their tastes at times. 
What they will take to readily one day, they'll 
completely disdain the next. 

As a general thing, however, I’m inclined to 
think that minnows, alive or dead, work out 
about as well as anything. Peeled crawfish tails 
are good, too. Some fishermen use liver as well 
as worms and even chicken entrails are said to 
be good medicine at certain times. In an article 
which we published on catfishing by Paul W. 
Gartner some time ago, he told about the efficacy 
of jack-rabbit livers at certain times. 

Sen artificial baits may occasionally be used 
and I have heard of catfish taking ordinary plugs. 

*ISHING EpITorR. 


“best’ 


DISCOLORED TROUT EGGS 
Fisninc Epitor: e 

Last September I caught a two-pound rain- 
bow in the Rio Grande River near here (New 
Mexico), and as I lifted the fish from the 
stream, several eggs flowed out of it. These eggs 
were many times larger a usual and were 
discolored a brownish yellov 

yhen I dressed the fish. T found about half 
its eggs were in this condition, the balance be- 
ing of the usual size and a bright yellow. 

A friend of mine, who has had considerable 
experience in the hatchery, told me the fish was 
“over-ripe”’ and should not be eaten. 

Had I returned this fish to the river, un- 
injured, is there a possibility that it would have 
recovered from its “‘over-ripe’’ condition? 

H. W. Wattace. 


Chas. 
Jersey 


Ans.—I submitted your inquiry to Mr. 
O. Hayford, Superintendent of the New 
State Hatchery at Hackettstown, and one of the 
foremost authorities on fish-cultural matters in 
the country. He writes me as follows: 

have often found this condition in both 
rainbow and brook trout and land-locked salmon, 
very seldom in the brown trout. I do not know 
the reason. 

“Dr. Wm. C. Kendall of the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries made an extensive study of the con- 
dition of fish ovaries. He is of the opinion that 
most of these conditions arise from injury. 
Where this condition occurs in the hatcheries, 
generally speaking, it is from undue roughness 
in handling. 

“During the egg development, the whole mass 
contains many small veins. Any break in this 
circulation causes uneven development.” 

FisnHinGc Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 




















CEAN CITY 


See the Patented 


SYNCRO MESH 


Synero Mesh Gears cannot strip. They are ome 
IN or OUT of gear at the will of the angler 
exclusive Ocean City patent. ‘‘S’” SHAPED HAN 

. 1 ATED, REINFORCED 
BAKELITE SIDEPLATES, IMPROV A 
DRAG, TAKE APART CONSTRUCTIO 


Known for years as the ““Fisherman’s Favorite’”’ 


it A Y CITY 
nee 


WITH NEW ont SPOOL LEVER LOCK 
This new Ocean City device | the gears from 
being disengaged through line tensi 
IMPROVED STAR DRAG nonely cnremign plated, 
bakelite sideplates. Double multiplying, free spool. 


BRIGANTINE 


Salt Water 
Reel 


250 


The*‘Brig- 
antine”’ 
is the 


priced 
salt water 
reel made. 
28s un- 
sual con- 
oo gives it sturdiness without bulk. it has 
long record of success. You will land your fish, 
it pon are reeling him in with a “Brigantine.” 


Again the season’s greatest salt water reel value 
SEND FOR NEW 1933 CATALOG 


OCEAN CITY MEG. Co. 
1341 Noble St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
See them at your dealer» / 








Delicious Cooking over Charcoal! 


The only way to barbecue or 
grill game fish, birds, steaks, 
chickens---to bring out the full 
flavor. 


Blue Ridge Mountain 
Char-Kol-Gril 


Adapted from the mountaineers’ 
“bucket stove’’ and modernized in 
collapsible, light but sturdy alumi- 
num. See at your dealer, or by mail 
$1.95. Literature sent on request. 


SAND’S LEVEL & TOOL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE DRIFT CAST 
(Continued from page 13) 


trout stream, but it holds plenty of water 
in the early season. No one was catching 
anything with conventional methods; so 
John and I decided to try the downstream 
drift. 

Let me say first that our rigs differed 
materially from that described above for 
the upstream drift. We had _ nine-foot 
leaders this time, ungreased lines (a good 
time to use up your old ones, as the 
farther they sink the better) and no tell- 
tale. Leaders and flies should be soaked 
as before. The length of the rod is not 
presct ribed. John used an 8%-footer and I 
a 9%, preferring a rod long enough to 
shoot a long line in the wind. 


OHN is first on the stream. The water 

is high and reasonably clear, and the 
sky overcast and predisposed to drizzle. He 
uses a No. 10 Cahill stretcher and about 
the same size Royal dropper. He whips 
out about twenty-five feet of line, shoots 
it up in the air and drops his flies down 
and partly across, about eighteen or 
twenty feet away. This gives him a fair- 
sized bite of slack. As the flies drift down 
he feeds line with his left hand, shaking it 
through the rings with a sharp downward 
or sidewise motion of the rod tip, keeping 
his eye on the dropper as much as pos- 
sible and endeavoring to maintain only 
enough slack to insure natural motion to 
the fly in spite of the stripping operations 
—not an easy job, either, as a pretty long 
line is indicated. Here, as in downstream 
fishing generally, drag is scarcely ever a 
serious problem, and one big difficulty is 
automatically eliminated. 

On the strike John uses a double-check 
combination of sight and touch system, 
urguing that if one fails the other usually 
works. His results are good; so there 
must be something in this point of view, 
although the indefiniteness of all indica- 
tions, due to the relatively heavy slack ne- 
cessary to the whipping operations, does 
not appeal to me. Nevertheless, before I 
can enter the water, let alone start an argu- 
ment, my companion, who has lengthened 
his line a bit, strikes sharply and connects 
with a fair-sized rainbow, and the burden 
of proof remains with the opposition. 

My own “system” in downstream drift- 
ing is to cast as far across as uneven cur- 
rents will permit, using as long a line as is 
practicable, and confine my manipulations 
to raising, lowering and extending the rod, 
occasionally paying out a bit of slack held 
in the left hand and preserving as well as 
possible that excessively nice balance be- 
tween a taut line and a natural downward 
drift. Where I start operations a fairly 
swift current is heading down the middle 
of a long, wide run, with slower water on 
each side. My style of fishing takes care 
of the near side very nicely indeed, but is 
useless for the other side on account of 
drag. 

I prefer a single fly in this work and on 
account of the long line rely mostly on the 
touch system in case of a strike, for the 
fly is usually much deeper than with the 
short-line upstream method and _ better 
slack control is always possible in down- 
stream work. This doesn’t mean that the 
eyes aren’t kept open, for absolute 
alertness of every faculty is essential 
to all drift work. To fish out this 
nearly right-angled cast one can be a 
purist and whisk the fly out of the water 
as soon as it starts to swing, or be less 
single-minded and fish out the sweep nor- 
mally with the fly in motion. The latter, 
I confess, appeals to me as being more 


reasonable, and sometimes it is just as well 
to diversify. One can also alternately pull 
up and drift down during the sweep. 


Within a few hours on the day in ques- 
tion we both took the limit, the two style 
variations (and there are several others in 
use) proving about equally effective and 
neither of us having departed materially 
from the systems outlined. Earlier in the 
day I had tried ordinary downstream wet 
fishing with a long line and a jerky re- 
trieve, at various depths. Only two small 
fish resulted. During the same period and 
again later, John had tried the dry fl 
also without success. After the drift style 
was put in play only one fish out of a 
couple of dozen was taken on the “sweep 
around,” while the fly was in motion. 

It is clear that the drift cast was not 
designed for still waters. Even here the 
drift may be downward in deep water, and 
I have seen a few excellent catches of 
brook trout made by simply letting the 
flies sink in the water. The method may 
also be effective for other kinds of trout, 
but I have not seen it tried. The regular 
upstream and downstream drifts are best 
adapted to wary fish such as the brown 
trout, although rainbows and charr are 
also taken. As above indicated, I prefer 
swift, pocketed water for the upstream 
drift, and medium-fast, deepish stretches 
for the downstream drift. 

The generic relationship between up and 
down drift methods justifies, I think, the 
coordinate classification here employed. 
The systems correspond in general prin- 
ciples and should be treated together. In- 
deed, in a larger way, all fly-fishing be- 
longs either to the drift or to the drag or 
pull principle, depending on whether arti- 
ficial motion is imparted to the fly. Thus 
the usual style of dry-fly fishing obviously 
depends on the drift idea, while ordinary 
lake or downstream wet-fly or nymph 
tactics, where the fly is moved, jerked or 
retrieved, as clearly come under the drag 
principle. Yet if the dry fly be twitched 
or skittered, or if the wet fly be allowed 
to drift naturally, the converse will be 
true. But for the sake of clarity, we have 
already defined the drift cast as purely 
wet-fly tactics, and such it should strictly 
remain. The subject is complicated enough 
as it 1s. 

We started these remarks with a wise- 
crack about college professors, which re- 
minds me of a statement made the other 
day by one of them that it took an M. A. 
to do adequate justice to the dry fly. To 
which I can only add, bring on a few 
Ph. D.’s for a lesson in the drift cast! 


THE CASE AGAINST THE CROW 
(Continued from page 33) 


scaup ducks nest nearer the water and are 
less likely to be seen or disturbed. This 
spring, however, I had the good fortune 
to find a ruddy duck’s nest with its pre- 
posterously big eggs. Although it was 
built over water, in the center of a large 
slough and heavily protected by rushes, it 
succumbed to some robber a few days 
afterward. 

I made the acquaintance of one wise old 
duck last summer that had solved the 
crow problem. The eggs were laid under 
an old tumbling weed within three feet of 
a much-traveled provincial highway. The 
almost continuous traffic gave the bird 
needed protection, and she paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the cars, remaining un- 
disturbed even when one parked within a 
few feet of her. I flushed the bird fre- 
quently to show the nest to my friends, 
but she hatched her brood successfully, as 
the nicely divided egg-shells testified. 

There is no question that many game 
birds lay a second setting of eggs if the 
first has been destroyed, and that this set- 
ting may stand a better chance of escap- 
ing than the eggs laid in the early spring, 
owing to abundance of other crow feed 
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and better cover at that time of the year; 
but the crows have then a family to pro- 
vide for, and there is no reason to doubt 
that a large proportion of the second set- 
tings is also taken. It must also be remem- 
bered that not all birds take their family 
duties so seriously and that late-hatched 
birds are often destroyed before they are 
able to fly. On the 10th of October last 
year I picked up a pair of scaup ducks 
in the rushes beside a slough that had 
temporarily frozen over, the birds appar- 
ently having not yet learned to take wing. 
Allowing in some cases for a second or 
even a third setting of eggs, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether more than 35 
per cent of breeding pairs of mallards and 
pintails ever hatch their eggs, and the 
loss of prairie chickens and other game 
birds is probably also very great. 

A mallard usually lays from eight to 
ten eggs, while the Hungarian partridge, 
which has increased from a few hundred 
imported birds released twenty-five years 
ago until it bids fair today to become the 
most plentiful game bird in western Can- 
ada, lays from sixteen to twenty-five eggs. 
Perhaps not 50 per cent of all the ducks 
hatched ever take wing. I have seen num- 
erous flocks of ducklings this year, but 
rarely one that did not appear to have 
already met with some losses, and in a 
great number of cases not over half of the 
customary number of young still followed 
the mother bird. 


FTER making every allowance, I think 

it extremely unlikely that one hun- 

dred pairs of mallard ducks succeed in 

raising over two hundred birds during the 

season. Records of banded birds show that 

a large percentage are killed within the 

first year after having been tagged, and 

the increase which I have suggested does 

not appear to be great enough to main- 
tain the species. 

It must not be thought that the con- 
ditions which I have described apply only 
to a limited section of the summer resi- 
dence of our waterfowl. Although ducks 
breed all the way across Canada, from the 
International Boundary line to the arctic 
circle, the settled districts of these western 
provinces constitute the greatest breeding 
ground of these birds in North America. 

It would be interesting to ascertain why 
the Hungarian partridge succeeds so well 
under conditions which the ducks seem 
unable to meet. These wonderful birds 
have not been here long enough for us to 
become familiar with their life history, 
but some suggestions might merit consid- 
eration. A bird in its natural habitat learns 
through centuries of experience to cope 
with its enemies. No doubt this bird, the 
partridge of central Europe, through long 
association with egg thieves, has developed 
its own peculiar method of self-preserva- 
tion, while the wild duck of the prairies is 
in reality meeting a new situation in the 
comparatively recent arrival of the crow 
on the nesting grounds. The Hungarian 
is known to be a fighter, and it perhaps 
plans a more skilfully hidden nest. In any 
event, its great prolificness would go far 
to overcome natural losses. 

My conclusion is that this is a matter 
which vitally affects every sportsman on 
the continent. There is not the slightest 
reason to think that any repressive mea- 
sures directed against the crow will ever 
reduce its numbers to the point of extinc- 
tion, but if not held in check the loss of 
many game birds is going to place them 
permanently on the protected list. 

Recently I read the following remarks 
by P. A. Traverner in that splendid and 
monumental work, The Birds of Western 
Canada. This volume, published by the 
Dominion of Canada with the avowed pur- 
pose among others “to furnish the econo- 
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mist with a ready means of determining 
bird friend from bird foe so that he may 
act intelligently toward them and in the 
best interest of the country at large,” was 
compiled after many years spent in gather- 
ing material and is complete and authori- 
tative: 

“As an egg eater and a young bird des- 
troyer, the crow is probably the very 
worst enemy of some of our largest and 
most useful wild birds. Throughout the 
spring and early summer, before grass- 
hoppers are out in number, the crow in 
the west makes its worst showing, and one 
that, in the eyes of many, cancels all the 
good it may do at other times. . . . Field 
observations show that crows destroy an 
astonishingly large proportion of the eggs 
of waterfowl and upland game. Probably 
in many cases of the first layings of these 
birds scarcely one out of four is brought 
to hatching. Later broods, when the cover 
is better grown, fare better, but even they 
suffer severely and in any event several 
weeks are lost of the precious summer in 
which to mature and harden the young 
generation in preparation for the hard- 
ships of migration and winter. It is noth- 
ing uncommon to see newly hatched 
broods of ducks as late as the end of 
August, the results of several interrup- 
tions to breeding. .. . From a purely agri- 
cultural point of view the status of the 
crow in the west is doubtful. At the best 
it is mildly beneficial, at the worst but 
neutral. The crow question becomes, 
therefore, one for the sportsman rather 
than the farmer. It behooves the 
sportsman to protect his own sport and to 
take the burden of controlling one of the 
worst game destroyers.” 


BASS ARE BASS 
(Continued from page 15) 


the gol-durn chump never mentioned the 
split bamboo.” 

I passed my fly-book to Dud. 
some bass flies,” I said, 
great inventions.” 

Dud looked at them dubiously. “They 
look like I expected,” he said. “An’ they 
ain't fit to put on a light leader, let alone 
usin’ with a good rod. Guess, if ye don’t 
mind, that I’ll stick to my own. I'll jest 
fool round with a Jock Scott. Maybe 
thar’s fish somewheres about this pond.” 

I selected a regulation bass fly with a 
silk body bound with silver and wearing 
regulation wings and _ hackles. Dud 
watched me out of the corner of his eye, 
but continued his own beautiful casting 
without further comment. 

The next two hours rather confirmed 
my half-baked opinion that our bass 
would not take a fly. We moved about, 
but hung to the lower end of the lake. 
Finally Dud remarked, with evident dis- 
appointment, that the salmon must be few 
and far between in Iron Bound: 

“Maybe I'd better try one of them frog- 
catchin’ rigs of yourn, Mak. I jest see a 
fish feedin’ over by that bunch grass, but 
most likely it’s nothin’ but a pickerel.” 

Again I passed over my fly-book. 

“These ain't flies,” he muttered, “but 
here goes, as Clum McGlouster said the 
time he fell off the barn roof. Is this here 
thing suppose to float er sink?” 

I turned to inspect the fly he had picked 
out. It was one that I had tied, and I had 
used the tip of a red squirrel’s tail with 
a bit of hackle from a white leghorn 
rooster. All in all, I thought it the most 
unlikely fly in the book. 

Without waiting for a reply, Dud cast. 
“It’s floatin’ nicely now,” he commented. 

“Let her float,” I said. 

Dud twitched the fly lightly. Something 
swirled up from the deep water. Spray 
broke as though a miniature depth bomb 


“Here are 
“which are also 


had gone off, and a nice little bass smashed 
Dud’s fly on the rise. For a moment the 
fish stood out against the afternoon light, 
vibrating from gills to tail. Then he hit 
the water, tossing the hook from his 
mouth. 

An odd look of surprise appeared on 
Dud’s lean face. “The low-down tud!” he 
muttered to himself. 

Then he addressed me: “I've lost some 
proper fish in my time, but I can’t remem- 
ber one that turned the trick any slicker. 
Guess I’ll have another try at that boy, 
like Doc Brownin’ said, the time his colt 
kicked him flat.” 

Dud dropped his next cast upon a small 
stool of grass. At a hint from his rod the 
fly slid into the water. Nothing happened, 
although the cast had been perfectly done, 
and Dud said, with a trace of anxiousness 
in his voice, “Ye don’t s’pose I’ve gummed 
up the works, do ye?” 


T that moment I connected with a two- 
pound bass—not a big bass, but a 
bass. As Dud said later, “A hooked salmon 
kinder scoots up into the air, like it knew 
jest how it oughter be done, but a bass jest 
rears up an’ lets her go, like it didn’t care 
how it’s done.” 

Dud examined my fish with interest 
when he had netted it. And he was in- 
terested. “Crotch,” he muttered, but vol- 
unteered no more. 

We continued casting. I hooked another 
bass, but fumbled it. And soon after Dud 
took a bass that would crowd a pound and 
a half but little more. As I netted it I 
glanced at Dud, supposing of course that 
he would direct me to turn it loose. 

“Dang it, Mak, I guess I'll keep that 
fish. Some of the fellers might want to 
look at him. Do they grow much bigger? 
Ye know, it has been a month of Sundays 
since a fish slipped me like that big one 
done.” 

The fish that Dud had lost could not 
have weighed more than two pounds, but 
I refrained from saying so. Dud was 
warming up to bass fishing ! 

It is superfluous to mention that spell 


which haunts the woods and inland lakes | 


at twilight. Night and day are one for a 
moment. Day lingers. Night procrasti- 
nates. Lights become duns. Colors of sun- 
set become diluted tints. Sounds assume a 
new resonance with the, harsh notes 
whittled down. The day balances its books, 
and turns over the accounts to the night 
and the stars. It is the prelude before the 
deep rest from growing-toils. It is the re- 
turn of the eternal lufl. 

“Geehosaphat!” exclaimed Dud. “Did 
ye see that?” 

“That” was the swirl of a mighty fish in 
the dark water. 

“Ain’t that a sight? Right here under 
our noses! It was a salmon er maybe a 
trout. I see it twice. But it didn’t seem 
interested in a bass fly like this ’un. Acted 
to me like one of them old bottom sinners 
that cruises up once in a blue moon to see 
if the sky is still on top of the world.” 

As he talked Dud pulled out his own 
immense fly-book and searched through 
its pages. 

“Ten to one,” 
bass.” 

“Guess you didn’t notice that that was 
a big fish—a fish that would weigh five 
pounds er more. Twarn’t one of them little 
bass. Now here’s a female Black Gnat— 
black wings, white edges. That’s a nice 
fly, Mak.” a 

“For trout, maybe. For salmon, sure, 
but for—” 

“Aya,” 
sure.” 

“It’s a total loss,” I said. 

“Fer how much?” 

“Any amount.” 


I said, “that was a black 


interrupted Dud, “for salmon, 
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B-10 BAIT CASTING ROD 
PROVES BIG SUCCESS 


Presenting—Bamboo Rods by Bristol! Not just 
another line of Bamboo Rods, but the acquisi- 
tion by Bristol of E. W. Edwards & Sons. 

The B-10 Bristol Bamboo Bait Casting Rod is 
two joints of choice Tonkin cane. Has great 
backbone and power. Straight rolled welt fer- 
rules and hood of nickel silver. Handle is 
double cork grip with black rubber reel seat. 
Fitted with narrow agate casting guides and 
offset top. Beautifully finished. Lengths 4 to 
5!\/, ft. A great buy at $11.00. 

Other interesting numbers in this new group 
from 38.25 up. 


Write today for our 1933 catalog 
giving details of Bristol Rods, Reels 
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SALT WATER 
FISHING ..... 
YES SIR!!! Fishermen have purchased 


this line from us for over 60 years. PURE 
Irish Linen Line made in American Mills. 
Its QUALITY, STRENGTH and DURA- 
BILITY have never been disputed by the Salt 
Water Fishermen. You try it. , 


Get a sample card and prices 
Surf Casters and Tournament Fishermen will 
enjoy more results with this famous line. 


C. MOORE & CO., INC. 
508 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FISHEEZ 






TISSUE-BAIT 


Trade Mark Pat. App. For 


A Live Minnow 
Couldn’t Be 
More Real! Actual Trout Size 


Fishermen are delighted with this truly new won- 
der bait—the only bait that duplicates the live 
minnow in softness and lifelike feel. Fish actually 
take it as a thing of life. You catch more fish, 
easier, and at less cost than live bait for Fisheez 
never die! Use same as a live minnow. Durable, 
convenient, effective. 

Trout Size, 4 on card $1.00. Bass Size, 3 on card $1.00 
Also  arage in strip _ Better than pork rind 
Trout Size, 4 on card 50c. Bass Size, 3 on ecard 50c. 
Get Yours Now—At Your Dealer or Direct. 
| CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO. Est. 1878 

1301 Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 








“So? Well, by crotch, make it ten thou- 
sand.” 

I can’t stand a figure like that, even in 
fun, but before I could alter it a startling 
commotion occurred in the vicinity of the 
Gnat fly. A he fish had smashed Dud’s fly 
as though it were a tiny ship riding at 
anchor with all her lights hung out. Fish 
like that do not come often these days, for 
the simple reason that it takes several 
years to raise one. It plunged away like 
an overloaded ferry-boat. But don't let that 
figure convey the suggestion of ungainli- 
ness ! 

“Whoa, thar!” said Dud. “You ain't 
goin’ into them bushes if I can help 
it. Dog-gone it, Mak, why don't I have 
more faith an’ less confidence? This lead- 
er hain’t made fer fish like that.” 

The bass came out of the water, tossing 
itself into the air like a punted football. 
For a moment it stood out in the silver 
light. 

“Tf that ain't a fat salmon, I'll eat him,” 
drawled Dud. “Them black salmon are 
bottom feeders, usually. He’s loaded 
heavy, an’ he fights deep. Seems like he’s 
got a whole bagful of new tricks. I can 
feel him standin’ still, shakin’ his head 
like a dog with canker in both his ears. 
Acts like he was mad as a forked bull.” 

The fighting fish began to rush circles 
about the boat. Dud was busy gathering 
in line that he soon had to allow the fish 
to take again. He was having a good time. 

“Crotch, Mak, this fish thinks it can git 
away from me. Hope that hook don’t wear 
a hole in his mouth an’ fall out. Got to 
keep a taut line, if he ties me into a hun- 
dred knots. Seems like I never see a sal- 
mon pull so. No bass could last this long 
—even if I can’t put on so much strain as 
I wish I could. Ye can’t match a bull sal- 
mon. Little cousins, they are, to the kind 
that useter run up from the sea. Nothin’ 
could stop ’em. Ouananiche, the Injuns 
called ’em. Great fish, Mak. Grand fish, 
they be.” 

In that dim light I could see a broad 
grin etched on Dud’s face. Now and then 
he blew great gulps of air through his 
lips, tilting his gray mustache askew. 

“I ain’t had so much fun, seems like, 
since the fat lady tipped back in her chair 
an’ fell off the platform over to Embden 
Fair,” he informgd me. 

“It’s a big bass,” I said, uttering my 
own convictions. 

Holy Moses, Mak! That ain’t no bass! 
Stop sayin’ it, er I'll be swearin’ at ye, 
first thing ye know.” 


WATCHED the fish break and leap a 

half dozen times, but each smashing 
plunge upward occurred in the shadows 
and I could not say that I was sure it was 
a bass. Still the tactics were reminiscent 
of bass. 

“Tm ‘fraid it’s ebb-tide fer this fish,” 
said Dud. “I hate to lick ’em, an’ I hate 
to get licked. That’s fishin’ !” 

It was apparently ebb-tide of that fish’s 
energies. There were a few more dogged 
plunges and an abortive leap, and the old 
warrior rolled on his side. Dud swung 
him into the boat. 

“See,” I said triumphantly, “it is a bass. 
And he'll go five pounds at least.” 

Dud stepped to the middle of the boat, 
and we both squinted down at the beaten 
fish. Then we got down on our knees and 
peered at it in the dim light. 

“Shucks!” grunted Dud. “I thought he 
licked too easy fer a salmon.” 

I carelessly slid the net toward the fish. 

“He’s all done,” said Dud. “We'll show 
him to the boys.” 

But a coiled spring seemed to let go 
inside that bass. There occurred an aston- 
ishing explosion of energy. Dud and I 


threw our heads backward, but Dud’s face 


took a liberal splashing of pond water. 

Getting to his feet, he sputtered, “By 
crotch! What swallowed that fish?” 

But the spurt was short-lived under the 
drag Dud put on his good line, and the 
game old bronzy came in at last, obedient- 
ly. I slid the net under him and lifted him 
inside the boat. 

Dud sat down, wiping his face. “Have 
ye got that bass? And are ye sure he’s 
licked ?” 

“He is,” said I. 

“Well, then, by crotch, is he dead?” 

“No, but I’m going to hit him over the 
head with this paddle.” 

“No, sir! Don’t ye do it! Gol-durn 
him! Let him go!” 

Feebly moving his tail, his gills work- 
ing gaspingly, the old bass sank out of 
our sight. The inky waters of Iron Bound 
Pond received him home again. 

“Thar!” said Dud. “That's over. But 
jest the same, I’d have liked to show him 
to Nancy.” 

“Can a bass fight?” I asked. 

“Well,” began Dud as he took down 
his rod, “that reminds me of Robby an’ 
Mike Fitzpatrick. They bet on a dog fight. 
The dog that Robby picked had some ad- 
vantages. 

““By the lovely, lovely,’ 
‘my dog licked yourn.’ 

‘By the roarin’ Jorus,’ says Mike, ‘not 
from where I was standin’ he never !’ 

“But,” concluded Dud, “I guess it’s up 
to me to say that a bass is a bass. What 
do ye say if we try ’em again some day?’ 


says Robby, 


WHEN THE LAKERS COME UP 
(Continued from page 35) 


about to leave when my partner decided 
to try another lure. He put on a ham- 
mered gold and silver spoon, and im- 
mediately hooked a trout. He landed this 
fish, made another cast and hooked the 
largest trout of the day. 

I thought it was merely a case of the 
fish starting to strike again after a period 
of inaction; so I did not change my lure. 
On the other hand, my comrade changed 
every fifteen minutes, and each time he 
was rewarded by a new spurt in the re- 
sponses from trout. During this time I 
failed to get a strike, although several 
fish followed my spoon to the canoe. 

By the time my partner had used six 
different lures, catching fish with every 
one, I realized that I was simply wasting 
time fishing the wabbling spoon; so I put 
on a new and untried lure. But it was too 
late. By this time practically every fish 
on the small reef had either been hooked 
or had struck at one or more baits, and 
they were through. We cruised around 
for two hours and then went back to try 
again, but not a response was forthcoming. 

This experience was not an unusual 
one. It was quite typical and shows how 
readily the lake trout will get wise to any 
certain lure and finally refuse to take any 
if fished over too persistently. Naturally, 
the fewer fish you have to work on, the 
quicker you will exhaust the possibilities 
of any one location. 

Flies will sometimes work well on 
lakers, and when they do you may expect 
some real sport. As a rule, they are only 
effective over the more shallow parts of a 
reef, and they must be fished with a fast 
and jerky action. Any fly of the streamer 
or imitation minnow type will prove the 
best bet. Personally I prefer the double- 
hook flies because they have a better 
action when being retrieved. You must be 
sure that the hooks are very sharp. It is 
quite hard to set a hook in the mouth of 
a laker with a fly rod, and unless the 
points are exceedingly sharp you will miss 
more rises than you hook. A powerful rod 
is to be recommended. The flies must be 





Field & Stream—July, 1933 


fished well under water, and this calls for 
a tool with plenty of back-bone. A rod of 
9% feet, weighing 61% to 7 ounces, will 
handle the situation nicely. 

There are two ways to fish either a 
reef or an island shore. To obtain best 
results, both methods should be used. If 
the visible part of the reef is of small area 
and drops abruptly into rather deep water, 
it is quite likely that you will get best 
results by locating over the shallow water 
and fishing from that point out into the 
deep water. Lake trout always hang close 
to bottom, whether the water is deep or 
shallow. If you cast from the deep water 
into the shallow, you can start your re- 
trieve only at the depth of this shoal. 
After you once start reeling, your lure 
will not sink much below this starting 
level, so that when it travels over the 
deep parts of the reef it will be far above 
and probably out of sight of the fish. 

On the other hand, when you fish in the 
opposite way and let your lure sink to 
bottom, you get it started at the level 
where the fish are most likely to be. This 
depth may be maintained to a certain ex- 
tent by keeping the tip of the rod close 
to the water when you retrieve. You can 
readily see that a lure fished in this man- 
ner has a better chance of getting down 
to the fish than one which is started from 
the shallow parts. Besides, the slope of 
the bottom usually runs away from the 
reef. This means that when you start a 
lure from the shallow it is continually 
traveling away from the bottom, while a 
lure started from the deep part follows 
along with the trend of the slope. But 
because there may be some fish lying in 
the shallow portion it is wise to fish it 
first before locating on it to fish the deep 
portion. 

If the reef is of large expanse and 
shallow with very little slope, it is best 
fished from the outside, with the boat lo- 
cated just beyond the visible sections. The 
object here is to refrain from scaring the 
trout, something which would happen if 
you carelessly let the boat drift over the 
shallow water. In fishing a reef of this 
type it is not necessary to let the lure sink 
before starting the retrieve. A good rule 
to remember is always to fish as deep as 
you can without getting caught on bot- 
tom. If you do this, you will catch more 
fish. 

On the whole, a fast retrieve, provided 
the spoon travels at the proper depth, will 
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Casting from a shoal to the deep water 


bring far better results than a slow re- 
trieve. The slow-moving lure will bring 
many “follows” but very few strikes. | 
believe this is because the trout have too 
much opportunity to examine a slow-mov- 
ing lure and thus get wise to the fact that 
it isn’t anything to eat. You can see them 
come right up to the lure and then refuse. 
On the other hand, a trout following but 
not striking a fast-moving spoon may be 
induced to strike by suddenly stopping the 
retrieve an instant and then resuming the 
speed. Some of the deeper holes are best 
fished with a sinker, of the proper weight 
to keep the lure down when it is being 
reeled at a fast spéed. With a %-ounce 
sinker you may fish these deep holes 
without reeling so slowly that it spoils 
your chances. 

Many times I have proved that fast 
reeling is best. Following is an account of 
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one incident which illustrates the point. 
We were having lunch near a large reef 
which we intended fishing after we got 
warmed up. While we were waiting an- 
other party came along and fished the 
water. They worked it thoroughly, but 
did not take a trout. When they had given 
up, another boat came along. These men 
also fished with great care, and still not 
a fish was caught. I watched closely and 
noted that they all retrieved their lures 
slowly and deliberately. 

Our guide shook his head dubiously. 
“Not much use fishing here,” he said. 

But we tried it anyway. We reeled with 
great speed, making the lure jump and 
dart through the water. My first retrieve 
brought a good fish to net, and before we 
quit we had taken our limit. Incidentally, 
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Casting from the outside to a shoal 


we used the same type of spoon as that 
used by the other boats. The only differ- 
ence in the fishing was the speed of the 
retrieving. 

Sometimes I have found a quick, dart- 
ing movement of the spoon, followed by a 
momentary pause and then a repetition of 
the darting, to be a very effective stunt. 
It is accomplished by a quick sideward 
movement of the rod. At the completion 
of the movement the slack line must be 
reeled in very fast at the same time that 
the rod is being brought forward for the 
next side movement. This action is fol- 
lowed throughout the entire retrieve. If 
you are fishing from shore, the movement 
is made downward instead of sideways. 
That is, from an angle slightly above hori- 
zontal you bring the rod downward to a 
vertical position. The sweep downward 
must be made with decided force, and of 
course the reeling must be done at high 
speed while the rod is being returned to 
horizontal. Otherwise there will be a 
slack-line period between the end of the 
downward movement and the return to 
horizontal. 

The laker is often referred to as the 
dirty-weather trout. He is well named. 
The rougher the water and the worse the 
storm, the more readily these fish strike. 
However, I do not believe that they strike 
simply because the weather is bad. I think 
that the water disturbance obscures their 
vision to such an extent that they do not 
see the angler or the boat and are thus 
less wary than usual. I have found that 
if you use extreme caution when approach- 
ing a reef during clear weather and 
smooth water you can usually catch as 
many fish as you do when the weather is 
inclement. Naturally, when fishing very 
shallow water, a sea or a dark day will 
aid you greatly. When the water is 
smooth, fish such places from a location 
well out from the visible portions of them. 

Regulation bass tackle will handle most 
fishing of this kind. However, because of 
the occasional need of a sinker and the 
possibility of hooking a really large fish, 
the rod should be the heaviest ever used 
for bass. One of 5% feet weighing in 
the neighborhood of 6% ounces is recom- 
mended. A wire leader of at least ten 
inches should be used. It should be made 
of light-weight but very tough wire. The 
teeth of a trout will fray a line and so 
will the rocks with which it comes in con- 
tact when you are fishing close to bot- 
tom. Besides, you are quite likely to hook 


a musky or a northern pike, and if you 
have no wire leader you may loose both 
the fish and the lure. A 24-pound-test line 
is amply strong. I have found an 18-pound- 
test very satisfactory. This lighter line is 
much easier to cast with, and I prefer it 
for that reason. 

Good woolen clothing, a pair of leather 
gloves with the fingers cut off and a light- 
weight slicker are very necessary. It is 
usually cold weather when the lakers are 
found in the shallows, and anything which 
adds to your physical comfort will enable 
you to fish better and with more enjoy- 
ment. If it gets so cold that your hands 
become stiff after two or three casts, a 
heated rock will serve as a hand warmer 
and will last about an hour. The same 
idea may be applied for the feet. It takes 
time to provide for your comfort, but it 
is time well spent. If your fingers get 
numb, you can neither cast nor handle a 
fish if you hook one. 

If you have never fished for lake trout 
in shallow water, you have an experience 
to look forward to. It is action plus— 
with very few blank moments. They fight 
well, eat well and are good to look at. 
They average good size, and there’s al- 
ways a chance of hooking one large enough 
to give you all the thrills you are looking 
for. Some day anglers will give this sport 
the attention it deserves. It is equal to 
any fishing found in lakes and superior to 
a lot. 

Fall fishing with the trout in the shal- 
lows—that’s a combination hard to beat! 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


enough to be taken in the boat, I pulled 
rod, line, fish, hook and all in. My heart 
was going sixty miles per hour. We had 
a hard job to kill that bird, but as long as 
I got him in the boat my worries were 
over. 

A Stubby rod and reel, a Shakespeare 
line and a spoon similar to the one used 
by Sam Rude comprised the tackle that 
did the trick. 

The third prize was taken by Dr. C. 
J. Clayton with a laker weighing exactly 
33 pounds. It was caught in Whitefish 
Bay, Lake of the Woods, Ontario, on May 
12, 1932. The length was 45% inches and 
the girth 27 inches. 

“After supper Bill and I teamed up 
again to do a little trolling,” 


the oars when I felt,a heavy pull on my 
line. ‘Hold her, Bill. I’m caught on a rock,’ 
I called. A second later, however, I knew 
it was not a rock, but a mighty big fish 
that I had hooked. 

“He made a long rush, and although 


writes Dr. | 
Clayton. “It was sunset and Bill was at | 
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PATENTED 


DIVES 


SWIMS 


WIGGLES OR WOBBLES 


Assures the Season’s Prize Winners! 


New on the market, but thoroughly proven 
in marvelously successful use. Not ing else 
just like it. Patented features make every 
user enthusiastic. 

ADJUSTABLE NOSE-PIECE. Set it for de- 
sired depth and action. 

REMOVABLE HOOKS. Easily and quickly 
removed to pack in tackle box or to replace 
broken hooks. 

ALWAYS REMAIN SOLID. Can Never 
Pull Out. 

Tantalizing, Darting, Swimming Action 
Makes the Big Ones Smash! 


Sent postpaid eae y in U. 8S. and Canada fer $1.00. 
Three hook = size, 26. Specify colors desired, 


BROADCASTER LURES 


Youngstown, Ohio 








I checked him all I dared I began to fear | 


that he would take all my line. However, 
he stopped in time and then sulked for a 
while. I had every confidence in my rod, 
reel and line; so I decided to bring him 
in closer. It was impossible to reel in with 
thumb and forefinger. I had to take the 
reel handle in the palm of my hand and 
twist it around to gain a few inches at a 
time in this way. Then off the fish would 
go again! 

“By this time it was dark, but the moon 
was coming up. My wrists were aching, 
and the fish seemed to be fighting as strong 
as when we started. 

“At last he began to tire, and I reeled 
him in within a few feet of the boat. He 
was still nosing downward, but I could 
see his tail waving in the water. 

“Gosh, Bill,’ I yelled, ‘he’s got a tail a 
yard wide!’ 

“Bill now rowed to shore. I got out of 
the boat and worked the trout around to a 
shallow spot where Bill picked him up and 
heaved him ashore. 
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““OTSELIC”’ is the world’s greatest 
fish line value in either the double- 
taper or level style. And, this line, 
internationally famous for 50 years, 
is now available in both styles. 


Waterproofed by a secret process, 
it has a most unusual, smooth, flex- 
ible finish, ideal for casting fly, 
spinner or bug—yet rugged enough 
for trolling and skittering. 


3 sizes in nd *— HEH, HDH and HCH. 
8 “‘level”’ sizes. 14 to 62 lbs. test. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 
So. Otselie (Est. 1816) N.Y. 








ANGLERS 
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“T don’t know how long it took to land 
this beauty, but we estimated it must have 
been close to two hours.” 

That’s one of the finest scraps with a 
lake trout we have ever heard about. 
Much of it was due to the springy type 
of rod used by Dr. Clayton—a True Tem- 
per. The rest of the tackle consisted of a 
Pflueger reel and line and a No. 7 
McMahon spoon. 

The fourth-prize lake trout also weighed 

33 pounds, but its length and girth meas- 
urements were less—45 and 25 inches, re- 
spectively. It was caught by Arthur E. 
sall in Grand Traverse Bay, Michigan, 
on July 3, 1932. The tackle consisted of a 
Marker Bros. rod, a Pflueger reel, a cop- 
per-wire line and a Pflueger pearl wabbler. 

The fifth prize was awarded to Eman- 
uel Dreifus for a 32%4-pounder caught in 
Whitefish Bay, Lake of the Woods, On- 
tario, on July 16, 1932. It measured 42% 
inches in length and 2534 inches in girth. 
This fish was taken on a Shakespeare 
rod, an Ocean City reel, a copper-wire 
line and a Pflueger copper spoon. 

We will leave it to anybody if this isn’t 
a wonderful lot of lake trout! I’m inclined 
to think that it will be many a year before 
another quintet like that will be entered 
in any of our Fishing Contests. 

THE OLD WARDEN ON 
PHEASANTS 
(Continued from page 37) 

the directions half-way and hatched out 
several. He worked and fussed a lot and 
watched those birds better than he’s ever 
watched any of his stock. He brought ' em 
along pretty well and turned ’em loose 
and— Well, you heard him, didn’t you, 
talk about the two hens and the one cock 
that wintered over? Sure! Steve’s hooked ! 
He’s inside. He’s got a stake in the game 
in his neighborhood. 

“Now I’ve got him two boxes of eggs 
this year. He still likes to let on that he 
knows it all. Fair enough. I’d like to bet 
that he'll follow the Department’s in- 
structions to the letter, and I sure hope 
he’s lucky with this year’s hatch. Not that 
I think pheasants ever can amount to 
much in this country but because—well, 
because of that shotgun on top of the 
cupboard for four months straight! 

“See what I’m drivin’ at?” 

I did. He slowed down for a rabbit run- 
ning in the road and then shook his head 
skeptically. 

“IT don’t know about pheasants. Lots 
think they do; those who ought to know 
ain’t so sure. You know this Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute turned up a lot 
of interesting stuff on pheasants. Take it 
in the North-Central States, now. No- 
body knows. Some places we’ve got pheas- 
ants galore; other places we've throwed 
dollars broadcast and got nothing at all 
back in the way of birds. 

“Do you realize that since 1900 about 
10 per cent of all the gun- -license money 
in these states has gone into propagation 
of exotic birds? The Hungarians and ring- 
necks? Yes, sir; up to 1930 it ran about a 
million and three hundred thousand. That 
means game-farm work and egg distribu- 
tion and all. It’s a lot of money. And what 
have we got? Nobody knows. 

“Why, some states even forgot to make 
records of the birds released and eggs 
passed out, year after year. Some places 
pheasant hunting will be good for a year 
or two and then go to pot. We've only 
made a start at knowin’ why plantings 
succeed or why they fail. 

“Did you know that the first public 
pheasant planting in this region was an 
accident? Yeah. Pheasant farm out in 


loway got in the way of a wind-storm 
in 1900, buildings blew down and a thou- 
sand birds got scattered. That was Ioway’s 


start. It was four years before the next 
state made a beginning, and then Mis- 
souri released 600 birds. 

“Along towards the end of the war 
Minnesota and Michigan got goin’, and 
then Ohio came in, and then Illinois com- 
menced to keep records of what it was 
doin’. Since then these states figure they’ve 
released a total of over 450,000 birds, 
countin’ 25 per cent of the eggs handed 
out as birds. That may be high. Sounds 
high to me, though over in Wisconsin 
they checked up in 1930, and out of 1,600 
eggs let out they released 32 per cent of 
that number in birds. Michigan’s out in 
front with a total release of over 145,000 
birds, again countin’ a quarter of the eggs 
as successfully hatched and liberated.” 

He scratched his head vigorously as we 
turned on to the gravel. 

“How much good all this does, besides 
giving the ringnecks a start, I wouldn’t 
guess. Up here, they just don’t do. Be- 
fore we had an open season there seemed 
to be thousands of ’em. Two years after, 
the boys could take their four cocks a 
season. Then it got so you’d only see one 
now and again. A lot of possible answers 
could be given. Climate, vermin, disease, 
food—all those things. Over in Wisconsin, 
at their agricultural school, they claim 
that chickens can keep goin’ and multi- 
plyin’ on a poor diet for about three gen- 
erations. Seem to do well enough, under- 
stand, and then just fade out all of a sud- 
den. Likely that’s so with pheasants. Some 
food deficiency we don’t understand gets 
“em. 

“Take southern Michigan, now. It seems 
like good pheasant country. They kill a 
lot down there, for certain. Some think 
it’s due to the way the game farm has 
whooped it up; but when you check it all 
over, you'll realize that in peak years the 
release of artificially raised birds in Michi- 
gan will only run thirty to the township 
of what’s considered bang-up pheasant 
territory. Thirty birds to thirty-six square 
miles! Only seven and a half season 
limits! And all over these same states the 
Institute’s been workin’ in, the birds 
raised by hand and turned loose will only 
average half a pheasant to a township a 
year. That’s somethin’ less than a drop in 
the bucket, way I figure. 


HERE ringnecks will do well, 

they’re goin’ to do well. Give ’em 
a start, keep the guns out until they’re 
establisned, and they'll take care of them- 
selves and stand considerable shooting. 
But where they haven't got the right food 
or cover you can shell out two-dollar-and- 
a-half birds—that’s what they'll average— 
and distribute fifteen-cent-apiece eggs until 
you go broke, and you'll never have 
enough to shoot.” 

“And still you'll bring eggs in here to 
be hatched!” I taunted 

3ut he turned and saw me grinning. 

“I thought you'd get it,” he said. “Yes, 
sir; there’s an awful big by-product in 
this pheasant rearing, specially where the 
eggs go out. Even if the ones who take 
the eggs don’t follow directions and have 
bad results ; even if the birds they do raise 
are set loose in country that ain’t ex- 
actly hospitable, you get that by-product. 

“In the last thirty years, close to a 
million eggs have been passed out in just 
these few states. Folks by the thousands 
have fussed with young pheasants, and 
where you get that many in it you're 
bound to have a certain percentage of 
violators along with the upright folks. 
Where you get a man who’s a habitual 
violator interested, you've poe more to 
help out game-law enforcement than you 
can do by arrestin’ Tom, Dick and Harry 
until you get hoarse from swearin’ to 
complaints ! 
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“You know, after all, this matter of en- 
forcin’ game laws comes from the inside 
out. You could have a warden on every 
section, and then you wouldn’t stop the 
poaching unless you did somethin’ else 
along with threatenin’ to arrest fellers. 
Some folks are never goin’ to be decent, 
of course. Others are never goin’ to be 
decent just by bein’ punished, but a lot 
of this last class can be converted as easy 
as rollin’ off a log if they can just be 
made to feel that they’ve got a stake in 
the game supply—that they’re inside. 

“Take Steve, now. I wouldn't put it 
past him to sneak home with a few short 
fish now and then. But he don’t specialize 
in it any more. And his old gun, it’s 
gettin’ all full of dust up on that cupboard. 
He ain’t a hundred per cent yet by a long 
shot, but it wouldn’t surprise me any day 
to hear him start yellin’ for more wardens 
to keep the rascals in check. 

“Yes, sir! The pheasant is a danged 
exotic, and on principle I’m ag’in all such. 
But he’s furnished a game supply in 
localities that before he was introduced 
were pretty well licked, and because eggs 
have been handed out sort of hit-or-miss 
all over the country he’s saved a world of 
other birds and fish and animals from an 
illegal if not untimely death. 

“How about it? Am I crazy, encourag- 
in’ pheasant raising in a country that 
never can be good pheasant country?” 

And I ask you, what answer could be 
made to that? 


TRAPPED BY A TIGER 
(Continued from page 31) 
free from danger, for a machan is not 
built on the top of a tall tree, but as low 
as twelve or fifteen feet from the ground. 

But here was a case of needs must. I 
had a job of teak to get out before the 
monsoon rains came, and it was up to me 
to hold my coolies to that job and to pro- 
tect them while on that job. So I sent a 
gang to build a machan a short way in 
front of the opening of that trap, where 
the tiger came at night and stood looking 
in. 

That was my omission: I sent a gang. 
But I couldn’t go myself. I had to stay 
around the camp to bolster up the sinking 
morale. 

The gang who went to build—a dozen 
of them, in broad daylight, with the shi- 
kari—were more afraid than those who 
stayed on the working crews. They hur- 
riedly built a flimsy machan, barely ten 
feet from the ground, and they scurried 
back. That sort of thing is the white man’s 
burden in the East. 

Well, dusk came, and I went out to my 
hateful ‘vigil. I saw the miserable arrange- 
ments. But then it was too late to do any- 
thing—and too dark to see very adequate- 
ly just how makeshift and slap-dash the 
arrangements were. 

I cursed and climbed up, and the natives 
instantly fled. All of them. Not even the 
shikari would sit up with me. This was 
a witch tiger. 

The vigil was in every way as bad as I 
knew it would be. The wretched machan 
creaked with every move. The mosqui- 
toes were hellish. The goat in the trap 
yelled appallingly. Jackals howled in the 
jungle. But none dared to approach. The 
jungle knew that this was the king’s af- 
fair. 

Clammy hours passed. A thin, warm 
wind chilled the night dew on my drench- 
ed clothing. I shivered. The clouds be- 
came larger and the moon less frequent. 
Queer things whispered in the under- 
brush. Shadows made shuffling noises— 
and I was only ten feet above them on a 
silly platform of teetering bamboos. Wood 
devils hooted to one another from the tree- 
tops. Horrid hours of cramped stillness, 
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wondering whether ten feet was high 
enough, stiff-necked from listening back- 
ward for something that might be creep- 
ing up from behind. Hours in a machan 
are years. 

Then all of a sudden it was there. The 
goat's frenzied yelling chilled to a choked 
slobber. The ensuing silence was queerly 
ominous. The jungle stopped to listen. 
The night whisperings stopped dead. Even 
the trilling insects suddenly stilled, as in- 
sects do when any change in the air 
vibrations takes place. Something was 
there. Something snuffled windily. 

I breathed long and slowly to calm my 
own nerves. The moon was gone—well 
hidden for a long time to come. That was 
what the clever brute had waited for. 
Straining my eyes, I wondered whether 
I could distinguish a shadow bulking 
amongst the shadows. Or was I building 
chimeras in the dark? If I saw what I 
thought I saw, it must be an enormous 
brute. Something looming dimly motion- 
less before the door of the trap. Hungry. 
Whining in throaty indecision. A monster. 


I MOVED like a slow-motion picture, 
craning this way and that to try to get 
a clearer angle of sight. I leaned forward 
to peer through the gloom. And then, 
smash! The d crazy machan gave 
way! I felt a sick emptiness of fear that 
lasted long minutes through the split sec- 
ond in which I fell scramblingly with my 
mess of sticks. And then there I was, in 
the same small jungle glade with the kill- 
er, on its own ground, in its own night. 

An attribute of the human is that he 
thinks faster than an animal. In the fol- 
lowing split second my mind registered 
and fully digested several desperate things. 
Not by any means all my past misdeeds— 
I don’t believe anybody in deadly danger 
ever did that. My mind registered dis- 
tinctly the roar of my rifle into the night 
and the unbelievable racket of the bullet 
amongst twigs. It registered the fact 
that I had lost it in my fall and that I 
surely could spend no time groping for it. 
It registered the startled coughing roar 
of the tiger and the instant disappearance 
of the shadow from in front of the trap. 
And then the trap. A hole—shelter. Some- 
thing into which I could scuttle if I were 
fast enough. 

It was twenty feet distant. My mind 
registered nothing of how I got there. 

3ut in my hurtling dive into it I lived 
through an eon of terror, wondering 
whether I could squirm round in the nar- 
row space and drag down the door in 
time. But of course, as I plunged, my 
outflung arm tripped the trap lever and 
the door slammed down at my very heels. 
And on the very heels of the slam came 
the grating snarl of the killer. 

My thought processes had been just that 
fraction faster than the animal’s. And by 
that fraction I was ahead of death. But 
—I was inside the tiger trap looking at 
the tiger without. 

I know the terror that mice feel. Im- 
mense eyes blazed between the close-set 
poles of the trap, which were set none too 
closely. They blazed and blinked and went 
out—and suddenly glared startlingly again 
from another place. Hot breath snuffled 
in at me, the rank breath of the meat- 
gorging animal—and man meat. The 
noiseless pad-pad of feline paws sounded 
like hard-leather hammers beating a tire- 
less rhythm round and round my cage. 
Claws rasped along my wooden grille. 
Sometimes one would get a hold, and the 
whole structure would shake from its 
ferce drag. Then round and round again. 
_ Human reason saved me from scream- 
ing, disgraceful panic. If a trap were built 
so that a tiger could not break out, it was 
reasonable that a tiger surely could not 
break in. And the trap, at least, I had 





built myself. I thanked my gods for that. 
And I thanked them again that I had not 
fumbled or skimped on the job. Ample 
time and reflection were mine to thank 
them yet again for the lesson well im- 
pressed while I still had life to hold it. 
The absolute rule of the outdoors, the 
law—‘‘When your life depends upon some- 
thing, be sure about that thing.” 

One night in which to absorb a life- 
time lesson. But a night inside a tiger 
trap is a very long and hideous night for 
sober reflection. 

It was dawning before the angry killer 
ceased his restless pacing around my cage, 
snarled his last angry whine, and went 
away. And it was a full two hours after 
that before I dared to think of venturing 
out, lest the cunning brute might be lying 
up, waiting. When I did think to venture 
out, the discovery came to me with a 
shock that a trap built to keep a tiger in 
could very successfully keep a human in. 

Finally my shikari and his gang came 
and let me out of my ignominy. And I, 
chastened by the closeness of what might 
have been, said no word to the fools who 
had built that crazy machan. There came 
days afterward—long afterward—when I 
could laugh about the whole thing. But 
that was afterward. 

In the meanwhile there was nothing to 
laugh about. There was teak to be gotten 
out of the jungle. So I never got that 
tiger. The shikari got it with my rifle 
while I was down with malaria that the 
mosquitoes brought me that long, long 
night in the trap. 

But malaria comes to every teak man. 
And so do tigers. And still the inexor- 
able quota of logs must be gotten out 
before the monsoon rain. 


FLYING SNOW 
(Continued from page 38) 


knows,” Bill snarled, “is the way home.” 

I didn’t have breath enough to spare to 
burn him up. 

We arrived at the car some minutes 
later, out of breath and each of us a verita- 
ble snow man. I expected to find Snow 
waiting to get into the car, but she wasn’t 
there, nor did she come in to repeated 
calls. The wind jerked the sound from our 
lips and blasted it into nothingness. Go 
home without her? Not on your life! It 
just isn’t done in good families. Did you 
ever come across a dog hung up in a 
barbed-wire fence? Well, don’t hanker for 
it; it’s a wicked thing to see. That thought 
was in both our minds as we waited and 
shivered. 

Bill is a darned good sport, and occa- 
sionally gives birth to a high-voltage idea 
that has real power in it. 

“Buck up, son!” he roared above the 
howl of the storm. “We'll find the dummy 
if we have to stay out all night. Take your 
side of the fence, and if she’s hung up 
we'll find her. Don’t get all het up. We'll 
find her 

We nthe’ eighty rods of wire fence 
and swung back across the field, a bliz- 
zard of no mean proportions making sight 
and walking difficult. Then we came to a 
short hedgerow that ended with forty rods 
of woven-wire fence leading directly to- 
ward the car. We each took a side of the 
fence and plodded along, pretty well dis- 
couraged by this time. There was no con- 
versation now, only an occasional growl 
or curse from Bill as he slipped or stum- 
bled over a snow-covered root. 

Then out of the smother of the storm 
came a low call from Bill. As I stopped 
he said, “Back up a little and come over 
here, kid. Here she is!” 

I backed up a little to a small opening in 
the fence and crawled through the hedge 
and briars. My heart was pounding. 

“Just look at that!’ said Bill, and there 
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was exultation in his voice as he stood 
with pointing hand. 

There she stood, swirling snow blasting 
square into her face, snow on her head, 
snow on her back. Her head was high and 
her tail was held as only an aristocratic 
pointer holds a tail. 

“If you say ‘steady,’ 
sill threatened out of the corner 
mouth. 

We walked up to her. Not so much as a 
glance did she give us to acknowledge 
that she knew we were there. Her eyes 
bulged like two coals of fire; her nose 
twitched with the delicious smell. She cer- 
tainly was holding them, and no foolin’! 

“Walk ’em up, Bill,” I said, and as a 
dozen little brown hurricanes rose with a 
roar of wings from their cozy cover I 
dropped down on my knees and threw 
both arms around Snow’s neck. 

“You know,” said Bill from the back 
seat on the way home, as he buttoned his 
hunting coat a bit tighter around Snow 
and held her close, “I haven't said much, 
‘cause I don’t pretend to know much about 
dogs, but didn't I always say she’d make 
the grade?” 

I looked straight ahead into the storm. 

While I still insist that there’s nothing 
in this sign business and prenatal rubbish, 
isn't it just a bit peculiar that, after being 
born in a blizzard, she should wait till 
another good one came along to justify the 
name I gave her in a moment of whim? 


CAMERA PRACTICE 

(Continued from page 29) 
with the camera at waist-level gives a 
strange and sometimes startling view of 
our friends. A finder which permits the 
use of the camera at eye-level is very 
convenient, or we can seat the subject or 
elevate ourselves. 

The last and most important rule in 
such portraiture is to have the subject 
doing something. A picture of Bill seated 
on a stump whittling a stick will look a 
lot more like the Bill we know than will 
one depicting Bill standing straight and 
stiff as a ramrod as he stares into the 
camera—obviously undergoing the ordeal 
of “having his picture took.” 

Our final class of pictures is the one in 
which we have rapid action. These are the 
most difficult of all the pictures we will 
ordinarily make and, when properly done, 
the most interesting. We can not snap a 
canoe shooting the rapids in the city park, 
but a boy on a bicycle or even the auto- 
mobiles in the street will give us some 
practice, which will help a great deal when 
we have a chance at a canoe in white water. 

Heretofore we have not had occasion to 
use a shutter speed faster than 1/25 sec- 
ond. Now we must speed up, and only 
experience can tell us just how much to 
speed up. The shutter speed required for 
any moving object depends upon the speed 
with which that object is moving, its dis- 
tance from the camera, the size of the 
camera, and the angle at which the object 
is moving. This may be figured out math- 
ematically, but we will not attempt that 
here; instead I will give a concrete ex- 
ample. An object traveling directly across 
the face of the film at a speed of twenty 
miles an hour and fifty feet distant from 
the camera will require an exposure of 
1/300 second with a lens of six-inch focal 
length or 1/150 second with a three-inch 
lens. The focal length of the lens is 
roughly the diagonal of the film. If we 
double the distance from the camera to 
the object, then we may double the expos- 
ure—1/150 second. Likewise, if we re- 
duce the distance to twenty-five feet, we 
must halve the exposure time. If the ob- 
ject is moving obliquely toward or away 
irom the camera, the exposure may be 


I'll brain you,’ 
of his 


lengthened by one-third. 


If we have a subject requiring an ex- 
posure of 1/300 second at fifty feet and 
our fastest shutter speed is 1/100 second, 
we must retire to a distance of 150 feet 
in order to stop the motion in our picture. 
Of course, our image then will be but a 
third the size it would be from the fifty- 
foot distance, but we can always enlarge 
a sharp image, while we can never take 
out the blur caused by an inadequate 
shutter speed. 

With high shutter speeds the difficulty 
is always to get sufficient light through 
the lens to record the picture. It is in this 
work that the value of the expensive wide- 
aperture lens is most apparent. With a 
lens working at 4.5, very good pictures 
can be made in good ‘light with exposures 
up to 1/1000 second. 

Due to the use of large apertures, focus- 
ing for action pictures must be done care- 
fully. The most satisfactory method is to 
focus on the point where the subject is go- 
ing to be and shoot when it gets there. 

Now that we have considered the tech- 
nical part of making photographs, let’s 
see what makes the difference between a 
mere photograph and a_ photographic 
picture. Why is it that some photographs 
give us pleasure every time we look at 
them, while others are nothing but map- 
like records of a scene which was before 
the camera? The answer is, “Composi- 
tion.” Good composition has made many a 
photograph of poor technical quality into 
a real picture, but good photography can 
never compensate for poor composition. 

Composition, like most intangible 
things, at first appears formidable, but it 
can be reduced to an understandable work- 
ing basis rather easily. First of all, the 
picture must tell a story. The point of the 
story must be expressed by one dominat- 
ing figure or group of figures in that pic- 
ture, and everything else in the picture 
must be subordinate to the main idea and, 
if possible, contribute to the story. The 
camera not being selective, it is not 
always possible to have the minor details 
assist in telling a story, but we must 
take care to subdue them jf they are of a 
nature which might cause them to dis- 
tract interest from the real purpose of our 
picture. 

It is with the background that the pho- 
tographer is mostly concerned. The prin- 
cipal actors in our scene will usually ar- 
range themselves more or less satisfactor- 
ily, but the background—which we never 
consider until we learn from sad experi- 
ence—is full of pitfalls for our pictorial 
aspirations. 


HERE are three methods of control- 

ling backgrounds. Best of all, first se- 
lect a proper background and arrange the 
picture before it. That being impractical, 
you can often shift your view-point so as to 
exclude undesirable features or to include 
assisting details. As a last resort, you can 
use a large lens aperture and focus closely 
on your principal object, thus having your 
out-of-focus background so blurred as to 
be indefinite. 

Simplicity should be the goal, but it 
seems that simplicity is the thing which 
too many aspiring photographers try to 
avoid. I once started out with a friend to 
make a picture of his police dog. He 
thought it would be a fine idea to have 
himself, his dog and his car all in the 
one picture. He wanted to include his 
office building, but that was too much. 
Reproduced on page 29 is an example of 
the result of such ideas—a splendid ex- 
ample of what poor composition can do to 
technically good photography. It is just a 
hodgepodge of unrelated items, and the 
only story it tells is that someone is hav- 
ing his picture taken. 

The contrasting picture, 


while not a 
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photographic masterpiece, is more pleas- 
ing. We can see that the man and the dog 
have been out for a walk and have stopped 
to rest. The dog is obviously interested 
in something he will probably investigate 
as soon as the boss decides to move on. 
The man is interested in the dog and is 
looking at him in such a way as to “tie 
the picture together.”” The background is 
inconsequential, except that it places the 
locale of our story as in the city, which is 
appropriate to the man’s clothing and the 
fact the dog is on a leash. 

The two photographs of the setter are 
self-explanatory. The same dog, the same 
camera, the same exposure. The only dif- 
ference is in the background, but what a 
difference ! 

Summing up on _composition, have a 
dominating object in your picture and 
watch the background. Have the back- 
ground appropriate and subordinate to the 
main picture or blurred to a characterless 
indistinctness. Avoid prominent lines 
leading away from the center of interest— 
the eye always follows a straight line. 
Never attempt to tell two stories on one 
film. Charm lies in simplicity. Leave 
something to the imagination of the ob- 
server. 

I have supplied material for several 
days of camera practice. Don't forget the 
note-book; and if a picture fails to turn 
out right, find out why and do it over 
again. That is the way to insure good 
pictures when you take your next big 
trip. 

Let me leave you with just one thought 
—the fine photographs in this magazine 
were all made by ordinary mortals, and 
you can make just as fine pictures if you 
practice. 


AFRICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 25) 
was and what it was all about. I let them 
talk on without interrupting, and uncon- 
cernedly rolled a cigarette. 

In a few minutes the Chief arrived, 
dressed in a cotton singlet and blue loin- 
cloth. He was an elderly man with a 
shrewd but kindly face. I addressed him 
as induna, or chief, which caused him to 
smile appreciatively because a white man 
had thus addressed him. Somehow I 
seemed to feel this old fellow and I were 
going to get along all right. 

It was late afternoon, and we sat 
and talked till the sun dropped behind the 
hill. Then the Chief’s oldest son picked up 
my pack and led me to his hut. Food was 
brought, which we ate together under the 
7-foot-high floor of the grain storage hut 
in the middle of the place. 

Our supper consisted principally of 
mfundo meal cooked to a stiff paste and 
served in a wooden bowl. An accompany- 
ing dish was made of a heavy gravy of 
cooked milk and grease thickened with 
meal. My food was served in separate 
wooden dishes which were brought by 
two small boys. 

The method of eating is to reach over 
and dig up a wad of the mush with one’s 
fingers, squeeze it a time or two into an 
oval shape, and dip one end into the gravy 
dish. Then bite off the dipped end and re- 
peat the dipping process. I would not ex- 
actly recommend it when there are other 
things to be had, but when one is very 
hungry it is not bad at all. 

After we had finished cour supper, we 
went into the hut. It was about twelve 
feet in diameter, with a wall of upright 
sticks plastered smooth with mud and 
topped by a conical thatched roof. The 
floor was hard-packed mud. In the center 
there was a sort of big mud dish which 
served as the fireplace. Mats were placed 
about the fire, and we sat down to have 
an after-supper talk. 
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After a while the old Chief started to 
come in. I say “started” because he was 
very abruptly and quite rudely stopped by 
his son. In words which I well knew were 
both blunt and sarcastic, the old man was 
told that this house did not belong to him 
and its owner had a complete monopoly 
on the white-man guest for the evening. 
This surprised me not a little, as I had 
not previously learned of such a family 
custom or liberty among these natives. But 
the old man only shrugged his shoulders, 
withdrew his head and departed. 

The next morning the Chief's two sons 
and I forded the river to the north bank 
on a little hunting expedition. One of the 
boys took along a dog. A few minutes 
after crossing the river, we came upon a 
small herd of impala, and I missed two 
ridiculously easy shots, to the disgust and 
annoyance of both myself and my com- 
panions. 


BOUT this time we discovered that 

the dog was nowhere to be seen. He 

was called in both English and Shangaan, 

good names and bad, but to no avail; so 
we went on. 

Soon we saw an animal standing be- 
neath a tree. I started to raise my rifle, 
but the native stopped me with the com- 
ment that he felt it was too far to risk a 
shot. In spite of this I fired, and luckily 
the impala fell. To my surprise, a dozen 
others sprang into sight from where they 
had been lying in the grass. One of these 
stopped to look back while the others fled. 
It went down at my second shot. As we 
went over hurriedly I stepped off the dis- 
tance, and it was 170 paces. Both animals 
had been hit squarely in the neck. 

During the cutting up I heard the boys 
talking in a rather puzzled fashion. Why 
had the white man missed two shots at 
close range, then made two excellent shots 
at such a distance? Evidently he carried 
a rifle that was good only for long-range 
shooting. That, apparently, was the best 
they could make of the situation—and I 
chuckled calmly to myself. After hanging 
the two impala in the trees out of range 
of marauding despoilers, we returned to 
the kayah for women to carry in the meat. 
Meanwhile the dog had come home. 

After breakfast we again crossed the 
river, with several women to bring in the 
meat. The native boys and I went well 
ahead. Shortly we found a small herd of 
water-buck across a shallow grassy swale. 
One of these was facing us. Up went the 
rifle. At the shot, a yellow-and-black 
animal of the cat tribe leaped from the 
grass not more than ten feet from where 
we stood. The leopard fled, the water- 
buck fled and the dog fled, but the animal 
at which I had fired collapsed before it 
had gone a dozen bounds. 


N hour or so later we came back to 

the kayah, everyone staggering under 

a burden of meat. The dog had come home 

again before us. Evidently, it did not like 

the terrible noise made by the white man’s 
gun. 

By this time the soles of my shoes were 
worn out; so I made a pair of inner soles 
from fire-dried water-buck skin, which is 
very thick and tough. With this slight re- 
pair, my big-game hunting expedition into 
Africa was ready to proceed. 

Here, as at several other kayahs, I 
asked if I could go south, across the few 
hundred miles of veldt, to the Limpopo 
River, but was told that it was not pos- 
sible. 

“There is no water at this season of the 
year,” I was told, “and no people.” 

But so far I had done almost every- 
thing contrary to advice; so I decided to 
tackle it. As I was leaving the kayah I 
passed a field of castor beans and ques- 


tioned a native as to what they were for. 

“Cooking fat,” he replied. 

The Chief’s son, who had been my host 
during my brief but pleasant stay, had ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to come along as 
my boy, and as I left the little settlement 
behind and trudged thoughtfully along I 
quite as earnestly wished that I might have 
been able to take him. For several miles 
I hiked through forest; then the trail cut 
across some high hills where the path was 
over crumpling sandstone which was very 
hard on my dilapidated footgear, as well 
as the feet themselves. Late in the after- 
noon the trail brought me back quite close 
to the river. At dark, after collecting a 
good supply of firewood, I made my lone- 
some little camp and turned in to the sound 
of a peevish lion that seemed to have a 
bad cold, judging from the chesty cough- 
ing in which he indulged. 

During the night a heavy rain began to 
fall. This seemed to intensify the lion’s 
coughing. To be sure, I wanted to find 
lions—but not to spend nights in trees on 
account of them. I could not sleep, and 
every time the lion made noises it seemed 
that they were just a little bit closer to 
my flickering fire. 

I sat wide-eyed, with the rifle across 
my lap, and peered out into the rainy dark- 
ness. One by one, practically all of the 
wild stories I had ever heard about peo- 
ple being devoured by hungry lions pa- 
raded through my thoughts. Then, as the 
lion let forth a particularly lusty sound 
which somehow conjured up visions of a 
brown form galloping straight at me, I 
nervously rolled my pack. Swinging it on 
my back and grasping my rifle, I started 
hunching my way up a big tree that was 
just a few steps away from my fire. It was 
not, I knew, a brave nor probably a dig- 
nified thing to do; but when one is quite 
alone on a dark, stormy night in a land 
where wild beasts stand on no ceremony 
at making things disastrous for adven- 
turous white men, he may be allowed a 
certain license, poetic or otherwise. 


OR the remainder of the night I 

perched on a limb like a frightened 
monkey—uncomfortable and disgusted 
with things in general. In the gray dawn 
the rain ceased; the lion either shut up or 
departed, and a laughing hyena seemingly 
had his own little joke at my expense as 
I slipped down the tree and proceeded 
along the trail. 

About the middle of the morning I 
came to another kayah of three huts and 
a large cattle pen. Near the pen I noticed 
two trees between which were placed long 
poles several feet from the ground. Two 
women were cutting meat into long strips 
and hanging it over these poles to dry. 

Then two men came out and greeted 
me. They showed the usual native desire 
to gossip. With idle curiosity I asked 
them what the meat happened to be. One 
of them told me that the evening before a 
crocodile had seized one of his cattle, but 
the cow had escaped with a broken leg. 
Naturally, the animal had to be killed, and 
they were preserving the meat for future 
use. The croc, he stated, was at the very 
moment lying on the opposite bank of the 
river. Would the white man shoot it with 
his rifle? The white man would. 

I placed my pack against the wall of the 
hut and walked down to the river bank 
with him. We could see the big crocodile 
lying on the opposite side, about sixty 
yards away. I sent a soft-nosed bullet in 
its direction, and as it struck, apparently 
just behind the right foreleg, the creature 
flashed into a turmoil of convulsive thrash- 
ing, rolled into the water and disappeared. 
It would kill no more cattle. 

As we walked back to the kayah I 

(Continued on page 59) 








EXPERIENCED fishermen always 
use Gladding’s Invincible water- 
proof silk casting line because of 
its proven reliability. 


The Invincible is a tough, rugged 
line that will stand long, hard wear 
and give exceptional service. 


If you want the most dependable 
casting line, ask your dealer for 
“‘Invincible.”’ 


Made in 8 sizes, 12 to 50 lb. test 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 
So. Otselic (Est. 1816) N.Y. 








HARLEYS 
NEW SLEEVELESS 


WADING COAT 


The most practical coat to wear with your waders; 


has three bellows pockets in front for carrying fly 
$2.95 with extra small 

large inside pockets 

slicker lined on side 

oval opening in the front. 

twenty inches and sold 
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TROUT FISHERS i. 


This floating Midge is the smallest, 
daintiest dry fly tied in America. Ideal 
for late season use. Made in sizes 16, 
18 and 20, $2.00 a dozen. 
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DIAMOND HITCH 
By H. H. Sheldon 


INCE the pack trip is the one best 
in the West to go after deer, 


way 
sheep or goat, 
that inaccessible 
where the trout are “rarin’ to go,” 
the enthusiast who plans such a trip 
each year should know how to pack. 
Some folks prefer a guide to pack 
them in and a horse wrangler to 
care for the stock. But even the 
man whose disposition and means 
suggest this luxury should know 
about horses and how to pack and 
ride them as insurance against the 
mistakes of an inexperienced or a 
careless guide. It is surprising how 
few men, even of that past genera- 
tion when the horse was king, can 
throw a diamond hitch. It is not a 
difficult or mysterious trick, once 
the rudiments have been mastered, 
but the man who has some knowl- 
edge of horses will acquire dexterity 
in a shorter time than one who 
knows little more about them than 
the discomfort incident to bad 
technique in the saddle. 

There are several hitches used 
in packing—the squaw, or sheep- 
herder’s, hitch; the crosstree dia- 
mond and double diamond (the lat- 
ter used chiefly by the U. S. 
Army); the lifting, or one-man, 
hitch; the saddle hitch; and others. 
While the squaw hitch is in more 
general use throughout the West by 
cow-men, sheep-herders and miners, 
it is favored because of its simplicity 
and because it is easier for one 
man to tie. The diamond hitch, 
which is derived from the original 
squaw hitch, is the most satisfac- 
tory in the long run, because, if 
well put on, it will not slide nor 
budge, even in the roughest going. 
While it is easier and quicker for 
two men to throw it, one man can 
throw it with a little practice. 

In the accompanying illustra- 
tions, which show just how to 
throw this hitch, the usual and all- 
important canvas tarpaulin was left 


or to reach 
stream 


off so that the rope would stand 
out in contrast with the dark 
blanket. 


The prime requisite for a success- 
ful trip is good equipment. The 


stock should be slick shod all 


around, one pack horse to a man in 
most cases, though that depends on 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 














Fig. 1—In throwing the diamond hitch, the kyak, or 
pack box, is first hung on the forks of the crosstree 
pack saddle, on the near-side of the horse 





Fig. 2—The box here shown is in place, hung over 
the forks on the near-side, in equal balance with the 
pack on the off-side 





Fig. 3—The duffle bags and bedding } have been placed 
on the pack to fit evenly over the kyaks and the 50- 
foot hitch rope is thrown over the pack from the near- 
side. This shows the packer on the off-side having 
made a half hitch around the bag, allowing sufficient 
rope upon which cinch is attached to be handed un- 
der horse and in turn received by the near-side packer 
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the time one expects to be away and the 
distance to be traveled. 
what not to take are, to some extent, a 
matter of individual taste. But regardless 
of how light one goes, the best equipment 
is none too good. 
work out with fair results until, perhaps, 













What to take and 


A slap-dash outfit may 


the last day in camp. Then the unex- 
pected happens, resulting in incon- 
venience, delay and sufficient annoy- 
ance to change a good trip into a 
bad one. 

Several years ago, after I had 
been packing long enough to have 
known better, I experienced the 
exasperation of neglecting a detail 
which seemed of minor importance. 
My partner and I had started out 
with one set of hobbles in need of 
repair. To casual inspection they 
looked all right, but their weak 
points should have been immediate- 
ly apparent. Homeward bound, with 
a three-days’ trip ahead of us, we 
made camp on the trail and hobbled 
the horses—one with a bell—and 
settled down to gloat over the four 
fine bucks we had shot. Having con- 
sumed a hearty supper, we dropped 
off into the sound sleep that comes 
with fatigue and high- mountain air, 
with no suspicion of trouble in the 
morning. But while we slept, one of 
the pack horses parted trom the 
faulty hobbles and stepped right out 
for the green pastures and cold 
sweet water of his valley home. It 
is not usual for a horse to leave 
his equine companions in the wilder- 
ness, but the trail was an old one 
to Bucephalus and he vastly pre- 
ferred the comfort of good grazing 
to the rough feed and warm alka- 
line water. of the deer country. So 
the story ends with the author 
walking back sixty miles, leading a 
saddle horse loaded with Bucepha- 
lus’ abandoned pack. It was not a 
bad walk and not a bad trip; but 
just a little forethought would have 
made it perfect. 


OOD saddle and pack animals 

are of vital importance to 
enjoyable sport and ease of mind 
in the field. They should be accus- 
tomed to mountain work and should 
be slick shod just before starting. 
Mules are fine packers and good 
foragers; but, for both saddle and 
pack, I prefer horses of the bronco 
type, used to the range. A horse 
which has never been in the moun- 
tains is as helpless as an inexperi- 
enced man. Range horses can keep 
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in good condition in an apparently grass- 
less country where a farm horse, unused to 
the poor grass of a wilderness country, 
would starve. 

The ideal pack horse should weigh 
about a thousand pounds or a little more. 
He should be of chunky build, rather than 


Fig. 4—The near-side packer receiving 
the cinch now pulls up on the cinch hook 
with running rope 


| 





tall and lean; sure footed; and with no 
mean tricks, such as kicking, shying or 
bucking. Above all, he should stand with- 
out flinching at the report of a rifle. 

The regular saw buck, or crosstree, is 
standard for the pack saddle, though a 
good one can be made from an ordinary 
stock saddle. The saddle should be 
equipped with both breeching and breast 
plate; though, if the load is not too high 
and is well put on, the breast plate is not 
so important. With some methods of pack- 
ing, the breast plate is essential, but I find 
it superfluous and a hindrance to the free- 
dom of the horse. Two cinches are better 
than one. 

The pack saddle requires more blanket- 
ing than the riding saddle, because of the 
dead weight. An unbalanced load will 
cause a sore back and there is no excuse 





Ad 


Fig. 5—The near-side packer, having 


pulled up on cinch hook with running | 


rope, now turns it twice under standing 
rope and throws running rope over to 
offside packer. The near-side packer is 
holding the loop on top of the pack to 
show the first formation of the diamond 


for such abuse of good horse-flesh. The | 
blanket must be large enough to fold sev- 


eral times and fit well down on the sides 
in order to protect the animal from the 
rub of the kyaks. A felt pad on top of 
this for the saddle will add to the comfort 
and efficiency of the horse. 

For pack bags (alforjas or kyaks), I 
prefer canvas bags, reinforced with leather 
and of a size to take the regulation two 
hve-gallon oil-can boxes. The box fits 
neatly into the bag, carries everything 
without danger of crushing, and can be 
taken out to be set up for use in camp, 
leaving the bags available for short pack 
trips. 


A pack of one hundred and fifty pounds 


is top weight for a horse. Most of them 
can take more, but I consider this the 
extreme weight for efficiency. A horse 
with such a load, well packed, will carry 
it daily and come out smooth and in good 
shape at the end of the trip. The im- 
portance of having the load well balanced 
cannot be emphasized too much. A dead 
weight, heavier on one side, will not only 
occasion a sore back, but is apt to cause 
a spill on a dangerous trail. A pack ani- 
mal improves with experience. He learns 
to balance the load and to keep his 
equilibrium; but sometimes even the best 











Good food 


helps you land the big ones! 





















































Pillsburys 
PANCAKE 
FLOUR 


ISHERMEN and campers 

declare that Pillsbury’s Pan- 
cake Flour is made to order for camp 
grub. It makes the finest pancakes you ever tasted, de- 
liciously tefder and chock-full of nourishment. Every- 
thing has been worked out for you—just add water to 
this ready-prepared recipe, stir for a moment, and bake 
on a hot griddle or frying pan. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is packed in sturdy, com- 
pact cartons easy to carry and easy to handle. It comes 
in two varieties, wheat and buckwheat. Take a supply 
on your next trip outdoors—you'll like it for its con- 
venience, and you'll like Pillsbury’s pancakes! 
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Pancake Flour 
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The Dudley First Aid Kit 


For Poisonous Snake Bite 


Hundreds of scientific tests have 
proven that incision and suction 
are the only treatment. The Dudley 
is used by the Boy and Girl Scouts 
of America, by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and in the local hospitals in 
San Antonio. 
Price $2.50 postpaid 
CLYDE FLACK CO., San Antonio, Texas 











WINDBREAK 


Has 


StDES UP 


Entirely new type of gasoline stove 4 full-size burn- 
ers and oven that bakes, broils, roasts and toasts. A general 
utility stove. Does everything that you can do with a 
kitchen range. Sides can be raised to serve as windbreak— 
or lowered to serve as shelves. Patent carburetor insures 
equal flow of gas to each burner. A hot flame in 30 seconds. 
Individual heat control on each burner. omical in 
operation. Light and strong. F P 
camping, touring, cottager— « 
stands. ete. Also {i irnishe ed with knock-down cabinet 
Amasingly low price. At leading dealers, Write today 
FREE circular. 


SAFETY PRODUCTS, Inc. 
247 McDougall Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


KEPT HIM OFF! 


Thousands of sportsmen used Jungle 

Fly last season. Survey shows 90% 

found it effective insect repellent. 

‘\ ‘‘Lasts well,”’ “‘fully protected me 

against black flies,’’ “‘most pleas- 

ant,’ “‘clean,”’ ‘‘best under all con- 

ditions for all insects,’” are some comments. 2 oz. bottle 
= your tackle dealer or postpaid from 110 West 42nd 
N. Y. C. Dealers order from Belknap Hardware 


HEWITT’S JUNGLE FLY 


TRAILER HITCH 


BALL JOINTS r a) 
Can’t Let Go! ion 


Cs a Cay! eee oa 
users. 4 sizes to 10 tons. Combi-Chasi and 
Drop Axles, tongues and parts to build your @ 
own trailer. Request catalog. Order Today 
HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 
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of them will slip on a bit of bad ground. 
If this happens on a dizzy precipice, it’s 
just too bad! 

Anyone who has done much packing 
has upsets to tell about. A calamity which 
resulted in more grief and inconvenience 
to the hunters than damage to the animal 
occurred one morning when my partner 
and I had killed a buck in a high and 
rough piece of country. With the bucks 
loaded onto a mule, we started down to 
camp, the mule between our saddle horses. 


Fig. 6—The off-side packer now brings 
rope down at rear of pack box and on to 
front; then up from bottom and through 
loop made for diamond. The slack is 
then taken up on off-side and the near- 
side packer, with running rope now at 
front end of kyak, brings it around the 
bottom and up to and under standing 
rope at top of pack. All slack is now 
taken up and, if performed by one man, 
is started at cinch, pulling up with all 
force on running rope, then holding with 
standing rope, the slack is taken up at 
loop. The slack is now on the off-side and 
is brought forward to front of kyak, then 
over to near-side, around kyak, front to 
rear, and finally, with a foot brace, the 
diamond is pulled into being 


Just as the outfit swung around a slippery 
shale point of a seventy-degree mountain- 
side, the mule’s hind feet slid out from 
under him and down he went, over and 
over. The cinches finally gave way and 
the bucks started out on a course of their 
own. Finally, all three animals lodged in 
a clump of cedars half way gown the 
mountain. The mule was cut up a little, 
but not seriously. The descent was spec- 
tacular, but the work of getting the mule 
and the bucks back up that almost perpen- 
dicular mountain may safely be left to 
your imagination. 

The alforjas, or kyaks, should be equal 
in weight and a strap with buckle, at- 
tached to the bags, should be drawn taut 
over the saddle. This lifts the load up 
where it belongs, away from the lower 
sides of the animal. The duffle bags and 
bedding are then placed on top and the 
whole is covered over with the canvas 
tarpaulin. 

The load is now ready for the hitch. 
Some horses, while good pack animals in 


Fig. 7—The tie is » hen made as shown or 
it can be brought down to the cinch and 
made fast, though top tie is preferred 


many respects, are ready to give trouble 
when taking the pack. A blind is usually 
all that is necessary in overcoming this 
fault. 

A good way of tying on a buck, when 
the pack saddle is used, is to throw the 
rope over the saddle at the center, place 
the buck in the saddle, with back to cantle, 
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then double the rope on the near-side (as- 
suming the head is on this side) and slip 
it through the cinch ring, encircling the 
loop over the head and back of the shoul- 
ders. Do the same on the off-side, en- 
circling the loop around the hindquarters. 
Next, pull tight and make a double hitch 
around the body rope at either cinch ring. 
Then, with running rope, take a half 
hitch around the antlers, pull the head 
well back to the back forks of the saddle, 
and make fast. 

A buck not too heavy, say up to a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, may be carried be- 
hind a pack saddle or a riding saddle. Cut 
the tendons at the hocks and at the mid- 
dle of the forelegs, draw the rope down 
tight through the cinch rings and tie the 
head back, away from the horse’s flanks. 

If the buck is a big one or if you have 
two to pack on your saddle horse, fit one 
as just described, behind the saddle, and 
put the other in the saddle, first cutting a 
slit through the hide well up near the 
brisket. Slip this over the horn or pommel 
of the saddle, tie the legs down to the 
cinch rings and the heads back, out of the 
way. In packing the riding saddle in this 


Fig. 8—The pack complete, with the 

crosstreé diamond hitch. A fifty-foot rope 

is considered necessary where the half 

hitch is used around the kyaks—other- 
wise, forty feet is ample 


manner, it is obvious the cinches must be 
tighter than one would have them with 
live weight. 

Starting out on a pack trip is an exhila- 
rating adventure. Returning in the same 
frame of mind is not so much a matter of 
luck as of forethought and system. A man 
carries half the weight of a slipshod pack 
on his own mind and arrives at the end 
of the trail more exhausted than his pack 
horse. Let the horse carry the entire load 
and you will add infinitely to the pleasure 
of your trip. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HIKER’S THIRST 


CampinG Epttor: 

Every summer, a friend and I take a two- 
weeks’ hiking trip somewhere in the Appalachian 
chain of mountains. Why is it that, almost in- 
variably, during the first few days, we suffer 
terribly from thirst? Is there anything that can 
be done about this? To be drinking constantly 
is, as you know, not only not always feasible, 
but is not advisable from a health standpoint. 

Donato McLeisu. 


Answer: The experience that you describe is 
a very common one. It is apparently due to a 
feverish condition in the mouth rather than an 
actual craving for water by the stomach. 

A number of remedies for 4 Ea this 
have been suggested. One of the best is to hold 
a piece of raw onion in the mouth or a prune, 
though the former is usually the most success- 
ful. You might also try chewing a blade of 
grass or a leaf, in the absence of either a prune 
or an onion. 

As a matter of fact, the only time it does 
one harm to constantly drink water under these 
circumstances is when one actually tries to 
quench his thirst each time he takes a drink. 
In this way, so much water is consumed that 
one is liable to get a bad case of cramps. If, 
on the other hand, you were merely to take a 
sip or two of cool water, or even warm water— 
hardly more than just to moisten your lips— 
you could keep this up all day without doing 
yourself any harm. As you say, however, it 
is not always possible to do this. 

Campinc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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AFRICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 55) 


asked if there were any inyala about. He 
replied that there were some, but not 
many, and agreed to go with me to try to 
locate one of these shy, elusive animals. 

We forded the river a short distance 
from the kayah. There, in the sand, I 
found the first turtle sign I had seen in 
Africa. Also the usual spoor of different 
varieties of game. 

We strolled into the bush. During the 
next hour we saw several herds of impala, 
water-buck, kudu, zebra and sable, but no 
inyala. Presently we came to a single line 
of great hoof-marks. I was not certain 
whether they were buffalo or eland. 

‘Buffalo. Only one—bad one,” the na- 
tive replied to my questioning. 

Apparently it was a rogue buffalo, and 
rogue buffaloes are good fellows to keep 
away from. I had only the five cartridges 
that were in my rifle, having foolishly 
neglected to bring additional ones.. This 
fact I seriously regretted about fifteen 
minutes later, when we saw a great dark 
animal in the bush about two hundred 
yards away. I looked carefully, but was 
not sure, because of the bush which partly 
hid it, whether the animal was a buffalo 
or something else. The native was also a 
little uncertain. I stared at the dark body. 
Was it a tough, evil-tempered old rogue 
buffalo? But I would take a chance. 





A the report of my rifle the beast 
sprang from the bush and came rac- 
ing straight toward us. Fortunately it was 
not a buffalo, but an old male water-buck, 
and his coming in our direction was not to 
charge but just because he happened to 
choose that direction in which to run. He 
galloped up to within twenty-five yards, 
and then, suddenly seeing us, stopped in 
his tracks. He was so close that I could 
see his nostrils expanding as he tried to 
get our scent, and I also saw that my 
bullet had passed through the fleshy part 
of his neck where the wound would not 
prove serious. I did not want to waste an- 
other shell on this sort of creature, and as 
he decided that he did not care for our 
company we let him go thundering away. 

Some distance farther on we came to a 
dry water-course where there were many 
elephant tracks and dung which the boy 
said was not more than two days old. He 
also told me there was a water-hole near 
this place where we would probably find 
something interesting. Very shortly we 
did find very fresh buffalo spoor. 

“Buffalo near!” he whispered. 

Cautiously we crept through a fringe of 
bush and came into an open space. My 
heart gave a sudden jump when I saw, 
not forty yards away and going broadside 
through the bush, six large buffaloes. The 
one in front—a giant—was just disap- 
pearing. Instinctively I threw up the rifle 
and fired at the second one in the line. 
With a bellow he staggered forward a 
short distance and collapsed. And then the 
bush fairly exploded with buffaloes. They 
seemed to be all over the place. We had 
unwittingly walked into the midst of a 
large herd that was taking its midday 
siesta. 

Like a frightened monkey, the native 
boy went up the nearest tree. I turned and 
fled back in the direction in which we had 
come, but I had no more than started my 
dash when I almost ran into two of the big 
creatures. Stopping short, I turned and 
rushed back toward the open space. I 
loped through the bush like a scared jack- 
rabbit. 

As I came out into the open I saw 
the buffalo that I had shot struggling to 
regain its feet. I drew up the rifle to shoot 
it again, and as I fired the great brute 


came plunging out of the bush, running 
with head outstretched, nose up, directly 
toward me. When a buffalo runs in that 
fashion, he is on the war-path—and it 
behooves all good sailormen to stand 
aside. Back into the bush I dived again, 
only to see three more crossing my bow 
at a rapid speed. In a panic I swerved and 
fled in another direction. Suddenly a great 
ant-hill loomed up ahead of me. It seemed 
my only retreat, and I scrambled up to the 
top. I could see the herd pounding off in 
a thin cloud of dust. 

I became aware that the boy was shout- 
ing. Looking in the direction in which he 
pointed, I saw the wounded buffalo once 
again on ‘its four feet and charging pell- 
mell through the bush. It had apparently 
gotten my scent and, despite the fact that 
it was slowly dying on its feet, was making 
a last courageous and vindictive charge. I 
took a hasty shot as I jumped down off the 
ant-hill. The bullet hit well back and did 
not stop the animal. Almost unconsciously 
I turned and fled toward a big tree. But I 
had the feeling that I was moving in slow- 
motion fashion and that the buffalo was 
rapidly overtaking me. The sound of its 
hoofs, close behind, seemed to burst in my 
ears. 

I swerved quickly to one side and made 
a desperate leap over some low bushes. 
Swinging around, I brought my rifle up 
as quickly as I could. The buffalo, unable 
to make the quick turn, had stumbled and 
gone down on its front knees. That frac- 
tional part of a moment, however, was 
long enough. My bullet slapped into the 
animal’s hide. It made half a dozen strug- 
gling lunges forward and toppled over on 
to its side, with all four feet jerking in 
the air. 

I dashed back and scrambled once again 
to the top of the ant-hill, where I could 
get a better view of the surrounding bush. 
Trembling excitedly, I waited, and as the 
minutes passed I regained my equipoise. 
Then I called to the native boy, and we 
both climbed down from our perches. 


(To be concluded) 


WE GO OVER THE HILL 
(Continued from page 23) 
moniously. At the cabin I assembled the 
rod and slipped the fly and leader book into 

my jacket pocket. 

“All out,” I said, shooing Dian down the 
path to the dock. “We've got a date.” 

A mile from camp, behind a group of 
small islands, we found the place for bass. 
Big rocks were tumhled down a shelving 
shore, and the wind was broken by the 
islands. Long shadows were creeping. I 
took a leader from the damp pad and 
slipped on a bucktail snapped to a No. 1 
silver spinner. 

The tyro watched my trembling haste, 
half amused, half mesmerized by the 
hushed glory of the northland afternoon. 
I worked out line and dropped the lure 
just within a dark shadow beside the 
rock. With an explosion the water opened, 
and my spinnerless and flyless leader came 
whistling back over my head. A short, 
short story, but that’s it. And then I saw 
that disreputable northern pike swim 
around us, spitting like an angry cat at 
the bucktail hanging in his lip. 

“Great golly!” gasped Dian, who had 
noticed only the surface explosion. “What 
did all that?” 

“Wait a second,” I cautioned. 

The short rod lay across the seat. Drop- 
ping the “hors de combat” fly tackle, I 
picked it up. The pike mosied off, still spit- 
ting at the barb and flashing his gills. I put 
the wabbler beyond him and retrieved it 
three or four feet to one side of his vanish- 
ing tail. He turned. The throb of his 
weight came up the line as he hit. Then the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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USSELL Moccasins 
are as perfect as 
skilled hands can make 
them. Every detail of con- 
struction is performed 


with painstaking care, includ- 

ing the finest leathers, special 

lasts, never-rip hand-sewed 
GENUINE 


‘i seams, ete. The Russell Moc- 

moccasin §=casin is a true moccasin, giv- 
ing you an extra “something” 
in the way of comfort, fit, ser- 
vice and sporty appearance that 
no other footwear can offer. 
Tailored to your exact measure- 
ments. Proper fit guaranteed. 
Write for prices and free Illus- 
trated catalog showing complete 
line of Hunting and Fishing Boots. 
Pacs, Wading Shoes, Camp and 
Canoe Moccasins, Golf Oxfords, etc. 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


























STOP SQUEAKY 
HINGES 


No more creaky hinges or castors! Use 
Esso Handy Oil! The long spout makes it 
easy to get at hard-to-oil places. Cannot 
gum or get sticky. Use it for electrical de- 
vices, and for your vacuum, sewing ma- 
chine, and electric fan. Handy in the car, 
too. Leak-proof cap—keep it in the tool kit. 
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REDUCE NOW 


For the next few months you will exer- 
cise more than usual—tfishing, hiking, 
rowing. You are bound to lose weight. 
If you wish to take off even more wear a 
DIRECTOR BELT. This belt plus a 
little exercise will amaze you. Inches and 
pounds disappear from your waistline. 
Write now for details on this sure, safe, 
sensible reducing method. 


iv NCHES OFF 
WAISTLINE 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from ‘y 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 rears youness- ay, 
Constipation ton gone—no tired, bloa' ee. 
after meals.”—G. NEwTon, Troy, N. Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
—— —— as fat vanishes. 
abdominal muscles go 

back ie here they belong. Gentle mas- 

like action (Lh Ts 
and acity, ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
look and feel years 


















: EASY WAY 


‘NO DRUGS 





NO DIET 
No obligation. Write to- 
1 day for trial offer. 
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CONCERNING FLAGS 
By Henry Clay Foster 


OST of the rules of boating are 

founded on common sense, and 

when any of us seem puzzled 

it is because we haven't followed 
the basic rule of getting information from 
the right sources and following it through. 
This is just as true of the etiquette of 
boating as it is of engine operation. And 
this etiquette adds much to’ the enjoy- 
ment of the sport. It embraces many situa- 
tions in the operation of a boat, the dress 
of owner, crew and passengers, and that 
of the boat itself. In passing, it may be 
said that most etiquette in boat operation, 
excluding the “rules of the road”, may be 
summed up as ordinary courtesy or kindli- 
ness. And etiquette in 
dress does not pertain 
to many of the smaller 
boats except when they 
are units of highly or- 
ganized _ yacht-club 
fleets in and around 
great cities. 

The etiquette of how 
the boat should dress, 
however, is another 
matter. It is as definite 
as formal dress among 
men who dare not 
wear a_ four-in-hand 
tie with an evening 
suit, or a dress shirt 
with knickerbockers. 
They don’t want to 
violate established us- 
age—and the rankest 
individualist chooses 
some other way to 
prove he’s different. 
The reason is that no 
one wants to appear 
ridiculous. And a boat 
flying her flags all 
wrong looks nothing 
but ridiculous to all other boat owners and 
to a lot of other people interested in boats 
and boat matters. 

There isn’t a great deal to know about 
flags—and how to fly them. Like almost 
every other aspect of boating, it is simple 
and easy to comprehend, a fact which 
makes it all the more obligatory for us 
to observe the usages if we fly flags at all. 

The main flag is the “Yachting Ensign,” 
familiar to everyone. It is a variation of 
the national standard, with red and white 
stripes, but on the blue field is an anchor 
in white with a ring of white stars around 
it. Although this is the principal flag used 
universally on all pleasure craft, save 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











Ocean-going yachts, it has no official stand- 
ing. Seestthees. its acceptance appears 
permanent throughout this country. Strict- 
ly according to maritime usage, the ensign 
should be simply a flag of our country in 
proper size, and this is what a boat should 
fly when visiting a foreign country, al- 
though I doubt if many of our boat-own- 
ers plying Canadian waters do so. A boat 
not of sea-going proportions, however, al- 
most never flies the national standard in 


This sea-skiff cruiser used for fishing off Florida is also a trophy winner in 


racing with a 6-cylinder 90 h.p. motor 


home waters, and when it does it attracts 
attention and comment. Somehow the 
yachting ensign has displaced it here at 
home. 

The ensign belongs on the staff at the 
stern and its staff should be tilted aft at 
an angle of about 25 or 30 degrees from 
the perpendicular. It belongs nowhere else 
on any boat of any size—not, as I once 
saw it flown, at the bow. The chap who 
owned the boat occupied the same anchor- 
age with me one week-end. In the course 
of a conversation I called his attention to 

“Oh,” he laughed, “I served under that 
flag and it’s got to come first on my boat.” 
A fine and patriotic reason to which we 


all subscribe—in the abstract. And for a 
month or more he mounted it there. Every- 
body commented, of course, and, I think, 
he felt he had won a victory over foolish 
convention in the sport he had just en- 
tered. Then he went away on a cruise, 
visited other clubs—and returned with a 
new yachting ensign on the stern! His 
bow carried the yacht club burgee. I asked 
him about it and he freely admitted his 
change of heart. “They laughed me out of 
it,” he explained. He said he began to 
feel he was the only soldier in the parade 
who was keeping step! 

It is also quite important that the ensign 
be neither too ~ nor too small for the 
boat which flies This is a matter of 
proportion which a the eye can deter- 
mine. Either extreme looks silly, robbing 
the boat of the “dressy” effect that cor- 

rectly- sized flags in- 
variably give it. 

The Yacht Club Bur- 
gee is a small pointed 
pennant which should 
fly from the jackstaff 
at the bow. This is its 
proper place, save 
when the boat has two 
pole masts ; then it may 
be flown at the fore- 
mast head. This burgee 
can be small in propor- 
tion to the size of the 
boat without attracting 
unfavorable comment, 
but it should not be 
small for its staff 
length and it should 
certainly never be too 
big for the boat ot 
its freeboard. 


HE most interest- 

ing flag for the 
small pleasure boat is 
the Owner’s Pennant, 
or Private Signal, as 
it is often called. This 
is a flag sometimes square or rectangular 
in shape, although as a rule it is a two- 
pointed pennant about the size of—or a 
little larger than—the Club Burgee. It may 
be any color or combination of colors and 
may carry any letter, monogram or other 
character the fancy of the owner dictates. 
And what funny Owner’s Pennants you 
see at times! The desire to be different 
seems to completely dominate the choice. 
You see skulls with cross bones in white 
on a black field, rising suns, stars with 
lines for rays pointing outward in all di- 
rections, hand-and-dagger designs, flow- 
ers, strange X’s and crosses such as the 
Maltese Cross and the Swastika designs. 
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And I defy anyone to figure out the hid- 
den thought behind them, unless the flags 
carry simple initials or monograms. But 
that is not important anyway. 

My own Private Signal is equally ob- 
scure but it suits my fancy—if no one’s 
else. Because as a youngster I was called 
“Cactus” as a nickname, my Private Sig- 
nal is the initial of my surname in green 
cactus leaves on a tan field. The tan is for 
the desert background and when I feel 
whimsical I claim it means “uninhabited” 
or “nobody home.” There is an infinite 
possibility for humor in choosing one’s 
Private Signal. No one need hope it will 
carry any message to a stranger as to the 
identity of the boat or owner in strange 
waters. It won't. The name of the boat, 
the port it hails from and the registration 
letter and numerals are the real identifica- 
tion, along with the club burgee as a group 
identity in the sport. 


HE most frequently misused flag in 

boating etiquette is the Jack. It is a 
rectangular flag covered with white stars 
on a blue field. This flag isn’t necessary to 
a pleasure craft, although it can be flown 
properly from the bow jackstaff on Sun- 
days and holidays when not under way. 
Only commercial boats fly this flag under 
way or on week days, although frequently 
a newcomer to boating does it through 
ignorance. Then one may wonder if that 
newcomer’s pleasure boat is a ferry or a 
party boat under charter. Why own the 
flag at all? It only displaces the Club 
Burgee when flown, it carries no identity 
or dressiness in itself, and its use is 
limited. 

The Officers’ Flags of a yacht club are 
the only flags which are flown day and 
night, continuously, while the boats are in 
commission. This means they are flown 
when the boats are moored, anchored and 
when under way. The flags of the Com- 
modore, Vice-Commodore and Rear-Com- 
modore are identical in design, differing in 
colors only. The Commodore's flag is rec- 
tangular and has a blue field bearing an 
anchor in white with a ring of white stars 
about it. The Vice-Commodore’s flag is 
the same shape, but has a red field with 
the same design—anchor in ring of stars 
—in white. The flag of the Rear-Commo- 
dore is just the reverse of that of the 
Vice-Commodore. It has a white field with 
the anchor and ring of stars in red on it. 
The Fleet-Captain’s flag is also rectangu- 
lar—with a white field bearing a blue 
anchor—but without any stars about it. 
These Officers’ Flags displace Private 
Signals during the terms of office. 

The little square blue flag without de- 
sign, frequently seen flying from the star- 
board yard arm or from the main star- 
board spreader on a boat with two pole 
masts, is a signal denoting “Owner Ab- 
sent.” And the little square blue flag with 
a diagonal white stripe is called “The 
Guest Flag.” It may be flown in the same 
place as the Owner-Absent flag when 
there are guests or the owner’s family 
aboard, but when the owner is absent. 

The only other flags the boat-owner is 
likely to encounter—and many a_ boat 
gives its full measure of pleasure and ser- 
vice for hunting and fishing without any 
flags—are the International Code flags. 
The signal significance of these need not 
be known, as few pleasure boats wish to 
communicate with passing vessels when at 
sea. They are used only to “dress ship” 
on gala occasions. When so flown, they 
are strung together on a line gee 
from the tip of the jackstaff at the bow 
up to the tip of the mast or masts and 
down to the tip of the ensign staff aft. 
They are colorful, in two-pointed and 
rectangular shapes, and give a pleasure 
boat the appearance of being on parade in 





no uncertain way. Yet—according to good 
usage—a boat so decorated should nof get 
under way. When the skipper is ready to 
leave his anchorage or mooring, he should 
strike his code flags and fly only his usual 
3urgee, Owner’s Pennant (or Officer’s 
Flag) and Yachting Ensign. And any 
other combination—unless it be on an 
official boat at a regatta or water car- 
nival of some sort or as a racing number 
in competition—simply makes the boat 
look ridiculous. 

The runabout presents some different 
aspects in flying its flags, because of its 
outline. With no mast the new owner is 
often “put to it” to determine the proper 
procedure. It is simply this: His Club 
Burgee flies from the bow jackstaff as 
with any cruiser type. His Private Signal 
(or Officer’s Flag) flies from a slightly 
longer jackstaff mounted on the deck 
slightly forward of his windshield, and 
his Yachting Ensign flies at the stern. He 
will find that, because of the low free- 
board of the runabout as compared with 
the cruiser, his flags should be somewhat 
smaller than those used by a cruiser of 
approximately the same length. The In- 
ternational Code flags are never mounted 
on a boat without a mast, so the runabout 
gets all of its gala appearance from the 
three standard flags. And for the trim, fast 
models of today, these are certainly 
enough. 

There isn’t a lot to it after all—this flag 
etiquette of the boating sport. It is nice 
to observe if one owns a boat for the 
pleasure of boating in itself, or for family 
cruises, or entertaining week-end guests, 
or for any purpose of a social or semi- 
social nature. But the boat that is owned 
solely as a vehicle of the water for reach- 
ing good shooting or fishing grounds need 
carry no flag at all—and usually doesn’t. 
But no one wishes to carry the wrong flag 
—and sometimes a fisherman or hunter 
finds himself getting smiles as he passes 
because he is flying a tiny ensign or a Jack 
at his bow. No flags would be far better. 


10,000 AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


HE extensive nature of Uncle Sam’s 

Lighthouse Service may be gained by 
noting the fact that, including only the 
more important inland waterways, artifi- 
cial and natural, of the United States, 13 
of them comprise about 12,000 miles of 
channel which are marked by 10,000 lights, 
buoys and beacons. The Atlantic Coast 
inland waterway from Cape Cod to Key 
West is 1,900 nautical*miles in length and 
is marked by more than 2,100 aids to 
navigation, or an average of more than 
1 to the mile. 

In a public statement recently, George 
R. Putnam, U. S. Lighthouse Commis- 
sioner, said: 

“A comparison of the continents by a 
study of charts and maps brings out the 
fact that in Central North America there 
is a far greater extent of important im- 
proved and natural waterways, both for 
seagoing vessels and for inland water 
traffic, than in any other corresponding 
area. This striking fact does not appear 
to have been especially noted heretofore. 
Of course, other continents have great 
inland waterways, as, for example, South 
America and the Amazon, but no one 
continent has a waterway system at all 
comparable in extent and importance with 
the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes and 
connecting rivers, the Mississippi River 
system, the Atlantic and Gulf Coast in- 
land waterways, the Alaska inside chan- 
nels and the other important channels of 
North America. Some of these waterways, 
such as the Great Lakes connecting rivers, 
are of the greatest economic importance in 
carrying on the activities of the country; 
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HE modern 4-cycle inboard marine 

engine. It's easy to install in 2x2 ft., 
stands but 1 ft. > above crankshaft, 
weighs but 205 to 220 lbs. with electric 
starter and reverse gear, delivers up to 
33 hp. Starts and lubricates like your car, 
motor is silent and smooth, with 4 cy- 
linders as flexible as a six. Here’s most 
power with least 
space—and the 
utmost dependa- 
bility. 
Catalog F tells all. 
Write! 







HILL STREET, HUDSON, N 
New York: 4 Lex 





Some all wood, others canvas covered. Ligh 
strong and durable. Many color combina‘ tho, —4 a 






pan oo complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
ces. 

















and up 
A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 
ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 






andup |e 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The v ry fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray rails 
keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 

Please state the kind of boat you are interestedin (63) 
———>- TWO LARGE FACTORI 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

201 Ann St. Write to ] 101 Elm St. 

PESHTIGO, WIS. [LEither Place CORTLAND, N. Y. 





ESKANOE PADDLE BOATS 
6 Folding Boats Cedar Kayaks 


pecan alt- 


sailing Kayaks. $49 and up. 
worthiness and speed. Ask ter hos comiwees, 
KAYAK BOAT CO., Inc. 147 E. 84thSt. New York City 







































































For a 30-mile 
6-passenger 


Chris-Craft Runabout 
with LEVEL RIDING 


It has class—lots of it—plus speed, com- 
fort and dependability. Rubber mounted 
50 h.p. motor, Philippine mahogany hull, 
double planked bottom, cam and lever steer- 
ing. A wonderful value in this year of values. 


Drive it—at the nearest dealer's. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
1007 DetroitRoad * Algonac, Michigan 


Direct Factory Branch + 6 W. 52nd St + New York City 


Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUTS - CRUISERS 


(180) 


PRICED FROM $595 TO $13,950 F.O.B. ALGONAC 





A DREAM REALIZED 


Both hands free and your 
boat under perfeet control 
The MILLICAN PEDAL-OAR gives you complete freedom 


backward— 
or turn. This new equipment endorsed by fishermen is easy 


at all times. You can always pedal forward 


to operate, takes but two minutes to install, and gives 
a comfort able 


weight car- 


rying size. 
Write 
Details 


Folds into compact unit weigh- 
ing less than thirty pounds. 


CHALLENGE ome & TOOL —o 
560 N. Elder 





for 





Pressure lubrication, fvel pump, 

thrust bearings, starter and generator. 

Price os illustrated, $198. Extra for 
en ee $100. 

oe A lorger site Model “Four-208", 10 to 32 

A hp. Weight, 400 Ibs. $266. Extra for clutch and 


reverse gear, $100. Also “Four-358", 334 x4)4, $295. 


IP sce, than, lis ad 08 ho. Soe 





ke PKS) 
.\) Gray bvilds a complete line of both Heavy-Duty and Racing 
Engines, —-s yee the right power for every cruiser, rune, 


GRAY.: 
WRITE 


Tell Us About Your Boot 
Marine Motor Compan 
648 Canton, Detroit, Mich , USA 


for 125 free TODAY 


catalog pages 








KLEPPER FOLDING KAYAK 
World Famous, Genuine, Original 


Practical and de ——— for cruising, sailing, sport on 
lake, stream or ocean. sed by Byrd Expedition and 
world renowned ian Free catalog. Dept. A. 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, 0. 





| of two canoes, 





| the way of speed, 


others, like the inside channel along the 
Atlantic Coast, open up great possibilities 
for local transportation and for extended 
use by pleasure craft. Practically all of 
this great system is now in the hands of 
the Federal government.” 


WHAT? ONLY ONE OUTBOARD 
MOTOR? 


OST of us have been thinking in 
terms of one outboard motor to the 
boat for everyday use—and it all seemed 
logical enough until we heard how Wil- 
liam M. Branch of Olean, N. Y., makes 
his little “put-put” serve four canoes 
carrying ten men and their camping duffle. 
Branch has devised a system of two cross- 
pieces which clamp across the gunwales 
one near the bows, the 
other near the sterns. The canoes are thus 
held rigidly parallel in position, with 
about three or four feet of water between. 
In this fashion they act as does a cata- 
maran. On the after cross-piece a 2 x 4 
beam is bolted edge-on with carriage bolts 
to supply a section of the transom neces- 
sary for attaching the outboard motor. 
“This arrangement for two canoes,” 
writes Mr. Branch, “allows for towing 
two others. It is particularly safe in fast 
water and in stormy weather on lakes. It 
handles easily and can be maneuvered 
around the sharpest river bend or narrow 
rivers, even while towing two other 
canoes, with a little assistance from a rear 
paddle. It leaves nothing to be desired in 
in good weather on 


| lakes—eight to nine miles an hour with 
| ten men and all their camping equipment 
| and, fishing tackle for a week’s trip. We 
| have taken it up the Little Nippissing 








| 


| which has a very fast current in the high 


waters of early May, with this load, at 
a very good speed and have been able to 
send the outfit clear to the very foot of 
the rapids in good style and with easy 
maneuvering. There is only one necessity 
and that is to keep the clamps tight at all 
times. The reason for this is that when 
one clamp gets loose it creates a distinct 
torsional twist and makes steering some- 
what harder and decreases the maneuvera- 
bility of the outfit. 

“The canoe cross-pieces are about eight 
feet in length and we began by using five- 
inch carpenter’s clamps. These, however, 


A good practical team when it is joined 
up correctly 


we found to be heavy on portages and 
cumbersome, so we devised a small 
wrought-iron clamp of our own. We 
bored a small hole near each end of the 
cross-piece, far enough in to allow a slight 
overlap. The clamp is inserted stem up, 
the lip sliding around the gunwale brac- 
ing strip that runs lengthwise on each 
side of the canoe. The space between stem 
and lip on the clamp just fits nicely over 
this bracing strip. The clamp is then 
tightened by a regular wing nut which is 
screwed down on an ordinary washer to 
protect the wood. To dismantle, it is only 
necessary to unscrew enough to slip the 
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lip of the clamp off the gunwale strip, 
slide it out and pick up the cross-piece 
with clamp still attached to it. 

“The forward cross-piece is placed 
about six ribs back of the forward deck 
of the canoe, and the after cross-piece 
about one or two ribs forward of the stern 
seat. This allows leg room between cross- 
piece and forward seat and allows the 
man in the stern seat to put his legs com- 
fortably_ over the cross-piece. Over the 
forward clamp we hang a splash apron of 
double-strip canvas, grommets in top, two 
corbels with cord loops to slip over 
clamps and with a seam which allows a 
length of ordinary well chain to slide in 
and form weight enough to cut down side 
slap of the water into the canoes. 

“The forward cross-piece is 1 x 3 inches 
and the after-one is 2 x 4-inch ash, bey- 
elled so that the top of the piece is level. 
The 2 x 4 attached to this after-cross-piece, 
for securing the motor in place, is held by 
Y4-inch carriage bolts for rigidity. We 
find that, even after the greatest strain, 
there is no lack of rigidity in this piece. 
The edges of the pieces are slightly 
rounded to make them more easily handled 
on portages. 

“This outfit has created quite a bit of 
comment wherever we go and I recom- 
mend it particularly to others who enjoy 
the open woods and water and who would 
like to take a crowd along to out-of-the- 
way places with a minimum of transporta- 
tion equipment. With this outfit we have 
surface-trolled for lake trout and land- 
locked salmon with as many as four lines 
out and had excellent success.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NEVER LEND A BOAT! 


Motor Boat Epirtor: 

I have a cruiser, 28 feet in length, about 15 
years old, which I loaned last year to some 
friends and who abused it and neglected it so 
that it has sprung innumerable leaks and has 
one hole poked through the bottom. I have con- 
sidered covering the entire hull to a few inches 
above the waterline with tin. Do you know 
whether this is ever done satisfactorily or not? 

We use the boat on Lake St. Claire, the 
Huron River and Detroit River and expected 
this year to cruise some in Lake Huron, but we 
use the boat mostly on weekends for overnight 
cruises, so I do not want to spend the money 
necessary to put in an entire new bottom. 

Cameron E. Post. 


Ans.—You should never, never lend a boat! 
People who have the nerve to ask such a favor 
would abuse it every time. Tin is not used to 
cover hulls. It_is copper sheathing you have in 
mind, surely. Tin—as we know it—is thin iron 
plated with tin and subject to rapid oxidation 
under water. Personally, I wouldn't try copper 
unless I found that ample gobs of seam composi- 
tion, small slithers of wood inserted in big cracks 
with seam composition or white-lead-and-whiting 
fail. With butt-blocks screwed inside the plank- 
ing, you can insert a patch which can be planed 
down flush with the outside planking, caulked 
on all edges, and make a neat job of it. Use 
elastic seam composition which you can get at 
any marine-supply store direct or by mail order. 
This does not harden but retains its elasticity 
and adjusts itself to swelling of the wood. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


THOSE STRIPED BUOYS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I can’t seem to keep straight in my mind 
the difference in significance between the two 
kinds of striped buoys. Can you give me some 
means of remembering them? It would certainly 
be just too bad if I decided an obstruction buoy 
was a channel buoy and went in close to it. 

James M. Reese. 


Ans.—It is certainly very important to re- 
member the difference in Uncle Sam’s striped 
buoys, as you say. Here is how I remember 
them: The red-and-black striped buoys have 
their stripes running horizontally and _ these 
mark obstructions such as rocks, shoals, wrecks 
and the like. The direction of the stripes points 
away from the buoy and this is the memory key. 
The channel buoys have black-and-white vertical 
stripes and these point downward, inviting you 
to pass as closely as you please. But the hor- 
izontal red-and-black stripes point away from the 
buoy—that’s all you need remember to be safe. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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WE GO OVER THE HILL 
(Continued from page 59) 


rod tip went down and down and out as the 
fellow headed off shore. Funny how a fish 
in the water can deceive you on size. I'd 
have judged this chap at about five pounds. 
But the bamboo pounded and pumped with 
electrifying thrills, and the line cut a sliver 
of silver across the surface of the water. 
Twenty—thirty yards, and I stopped the 
spinning reel handle. 

Then he came in swiftly—until he saw 
the boat. If that fish hadn’t been under 
water, he would have roared. Stock-still, 
ten feet away and three down, he faced 
us and glared. The bucktail hung all awry 
in one corner of his champing jaws, the 
new hooks in the other, and insanity 
flashed from his cold eyes. 

“Nine pounds,” I said, and with that he 
jumped straight up. 

Water showered over us, and the battle 
raged on. Up, down, under the boat, out of 
water again—and then a long run. But 
finally I eased him in, his gills flaring, and 
set my thumb and first finger in that one 
safe pike-hold when no gaff is at hand. 

“Ten pounds,” I said, gingerly working 
out the double dose of artificial bait, “and 
nary a bass.” 

“[ should think you would be satisfied 
with a big fish like that.” 

“He did scrap, didn’t he? Oh, well!” I 
sat back and rested. 

The sun had gone now, and islands lifted 
cathedral spires against an afterglow of 
evening. Placid water—far voices from the 
camp—inimitable northern stillness. 

“Our host told me about a good little 
bass lake over the hill yonder,” I said, 
low-voiced. “We'll go there to-morrow.” 

“You and your lakes over the hill! Isn't 
this good enough? Just look at that big 
fish !’ 

“I know, but I want to feel a canoe on 
my back. And he said no one had been to 
this lake for two years.” 

The supper gong carried faintly from 
afar. I wound the rope, gave the motor a 
flip—and solitude was ripped asunder. 


HILL wraiths of morning mist found 

us humming up a long, lonely bay, 
north by northeast. As we rounded a pro- 
jecting point a trio of whitetails bounced 
away on steel-spring feet, flaunting their 
well-named appendanges. At the extreme 
end of water we found the trail. With the 
canoe on my shoulders I climbed upward 
through underbrush shining wet with dew. 
Twice on the upgrade we crashed a way 
around windfalls, and all along the growth 
was rank. Tough going, but these signs 
were good, for it meant that no one had 
been ahead of us. The height of land looked 
down upon a jewel of a lake. The morning 
sun gleamed on its windtroughed surface 
and made silver on the breasts of a pair 
of loons that laughed raucously at our 
entrance to their world. 

A convenient fork in a popple took the 
nose of the canoe at just the right height, 
and I slipped from under its weight to 
study the shore-line. A wide, shallow bay 
lay at our feet, but the far shore was 
broken with tumbled rock and at the neck 
of a narrow cove was the suspicion of un- 
derwater weeds. No fisherman had jour- 
neyed here for two years. Under cold green 
winter ice, the torrents of spring and calm 
of summer this lake had waited for us. 

Where the bleached bole of a pine lay 
out in the waves we loaded our canoe. 
For luck, the same bucktail of the after- 
noon before was looped on the leader. I 
paddled across, and when the water dark- 
ened against the rocks Dian started fish- 
ing. It was quiet here, and the sun was at 
_ the right angle for us to see down. 

The spinner spatted close to a ledge and 


came glinting toward us. The canoe drifted 
gently along, getting closer and closer to 
the neck of the narrow cove. It was unbe- 
lievable to watch that lure sink into those 
dark pockets without a savage shape rush- 
ing out to bar its progress. The narrow 
bay opened ahead, and under water I saw 
the waving tips of weeds. Perhaps they 
were here, those big boys we were seeking. 
“Let it sink this time,” I advised. 

The cast paralleled the shore, and as 
it came in, away down deep, I saw the 
ghostly fanning of big fins. 

“Deeper!” I cautioned. 

The lure came shining up at us and 
flicked from the water on the back cast. 
Following was—glory be—such a sight! 
Three big tiger-striped shadows! They 
hung there in the deep water, tilted up to 
face us and watching the bucktail as it 
again moved past them. Instead of three, 
now there were five, and out a few feet 
were other vague movements heralding the 
gathering of the clans. It was nerve-rack- 
ing to watch. The rod trembled in Dian’s 
hands, and she mutely passed it to me. 


FTER two casts it was obvious that 
we were whipped. The big fellows 
made a game of it. One four-pounder had 
part of his breakfast sticking out of his 
mouth, and he champed savagely as he 
watched the spinner, Two high-school 
sophomores followed the knot in the lead- 
er and put on an exciting race during the 
examination. 

The loons—curiosity bringing them 
close behind us—loosed great horse laughs 
and then screamed insanely. 

“Get the heck out of here!” I yelled. 

Slapping open the tackle box, i inspect- 


rot tiny fly -rod aie, One after an- 
other I attached them and retrieved them 
in all methods conceivably orthodox and 
some decidedly heretic. The clans watched 
joyously and applauded my efforts with 
waving fins. Finally we withdrew. 

“T’m not whipped,” I insisted as we ate 
lunch on a natural stone wharf. 

A small green frog that had taken refuge 
in the water at our approach lifted his 


bulging eyes above a shielding wad of | 


floating weeds, and I nabbed him. 

Dian smiled slyly. “You aren’t whipped? | 
No—oh, no! But you said you’d get them | 
on artificial bait. Remember?” 

“T will. I’m just going to prime them, so 
to speak. They must be sold on the idea 
first. These fish aren’t educated—they 
haven't read the catalogues. Why, if they 
could read one of those fly catalogues in 
colors that I’ve got at home, they’d be 
ashamed.” 

We drifted slowly toward the weed- 
filled bay again. Using a spinner with no 
hook on it, I attracted the same interested 
group with a dozen casts. Then I fastened 
a frog behind the spinner—still without a 
hook. “Now watch,” I said. 

The frog came slowly toward us, about 
three feet under the surface. The clan drew 
in closer, their eyes gleaming hungrily. 
With a flashing rush the frog disappeared 
and the line bored out toward the weeds. 
For an instant I thought the big fish had 
swallowed the spinner and that I would 
catch him sans hook. But with a releasing 
jerk the bit of metal came flying back over 
our heads. 

“You're a stubborn husband,” Dian said. 
“You're a single-track fellow!” 

At this stage of the game I had to win 
my point. I tried another frog in the same 
manner, with the same results. Then, tak- 
ing a thick, skilfully trimmed pork rind 
out of its forgotten jar, I threaded it on a 
shining hook. “Now watch,” I said again. 

Old four-pounds came up with a slam, 
and the barb went home into solid, 
fighting fish. (Continued on page 72) 
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HERE'S the idea 


» conical 
‘and 


HERE'S the result 


” me 


Both are Bass Moccasins 
With Moccasin Comfort 


EVERY stitch shows the careful 
workmanship that has built a repu- 
tation for Bass footwear. A style for 
every outdoor purpose. Write for a 
free catalog, and the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer. 


WARNING: Beware of shoes that look 
like moccasins but are not. Ask for BASS. 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 


71 Main St. Wilton, Me. 
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Get this complete outfit to take and 
show home movies. Only $7.50 Post- 
paid. Regular $20.00 Teiue. Simple 
to operate. Pos- 
itive in Results. 

CAMERA—takes clear, bril- 

liant pictures. Uses 16mm. 

film, 50 ft. roll. 

PROJECTOR—shows pictures, 

big, clear and life-like. Uses 

lémm. film. Operates from = 

any light socket. 

DON’T MISS THIS. BARGAIN 

bali ae oe lete list of film sub- 

ects for any projector. Write NOW for 

big. FREE Catalogue of Movie supplies, 

PARAMOUNT MFG. CO. 

Dept. R-i!, Boston, Mass. 


BUILD THEM 
reer ak 


pnctiinmaia tata you won't go wie 

pus taecas ihdial sem, on tik of tenten deh aa 
price, it explains all the “tricks” of boat building. 

18 and 20 ft. speed boats, 22, 24 and 

27 ft. cabin cruisers. Can be powered 

with Ford motors. 16 ft. sail boat, fold- 

ing row boats, etc. Write for catalog. 

Melrose Boat Works, Melrose Park, Ill. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 


Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A or two 








Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE RIFLE FOR MOOSE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


OOSE are more widely distrib- 

uted over the northern part of 

America than any other species 

of heavy game. In consequence, 
a discussion of the most suitable rifles and 
ammunition for hunting these animals 
should be prefaced by a brief considera- 
tion of the various conditions most likely 
to be encountered. 

The writer has shot more moose than 
he cares to recall, having hunted them on 
foot, from canoe and on horseback—from 
the tide-water bogs of Nova Scotia to 
above timber line in the Rockies. 

It naturally follows that, on these 
numerous trips, I have had some unusual 
experiences with moose, but unusual 
conditions are mislead- 
ing. Generally speak- 
ing, moose are either 
still hunted on foot, or 
are shot while com- 
ing to the call during 
the rut or mating sea- 
Both methods 
have their champions. 
Those who prefer call- 
ing say that it is in- 
finitely more exciting 
and requires far great- 
er skill Personally, I 
cannot see the justice 
of this claim, though 
on two occasions | 
have called and killed 
my own moose. If the 
guide does the calling 
the sportsman plays 
small a part in 
the proceedings. After 
all, the mere hitting of 
a moose in the vital 
area does not require 
a very high degree of 
skill at ranges at 
which they are usually 

On the other hand, the moose is not 
as a rule a very alert animal and, con- 
sequently, is not so difficult to approach 
as the white-tail deer. Also, due to his 
great bulk, he is less inclined to inhabit 
the thick swales and tangles in which we 
so often encounter the deer. Of all the 
moose I have stalked, I do not recall a 
single instance in which my quarry took 
alarm before the shot and escaped. No 
one who has hunted the white-tail deer 
extensively could say as much. 

Generally speaking, the moose of the 
Eastern Provinces of Canada are killed 
at short range—that is, under hun- 


son. 


too 


shot in the East. 


one 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











dred yards. Even in the late fall, when 
the foliage has disappeared from the trees 
and the ground is covered with snow and 
the moose are up on the more or less 
open hardwood ridges, they cannot be seen 
clearly enough for a sure shot at longer 
ranges. In the early part of the season 
they are down in the bottom lands where 
they are invisible at distances over fifty 
yards. The only exception to this is when 
they are caught out on the edge of a pond 


One of the finest western moose ever killed by the writer. Spread of antlers, 
56% inches; palms 1644 inches; points 144+-14=28 


or lake, in the water, where they love 
to wade about gleaning their favorite food, 
the lily pads, while seeking relief from 
the torment of the flies and mosquitoes. 

Under such circumstances, or when 
lured to the call across some open barren, 
one might secure a shot at several hun- 
dred yards, but it is safe to say that nine 
out of ten moose are killed at about 
seventy-five yards from the gun. 

In the Northwest, conditions are far 
different. Moose are often seen on the 
open shelves above timber line. In such 
famous moose pastures as the low burnt- 
over ground of the Pembena River, I 
have counted as high as thirty in three 
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hours at from several hundred yards to 
a mile away—all seen from horseback 
without the aid of glasses and while a 
noisy string of pack ponies clanked along 
in my wake. Frequently I have lain down 
on a ridge and watched a herd of seven 
or eight bulls quietly feeding together like 
cattle, each one bearing a set of antlers 
of which any sportsman could be justly 
proud. 

In such a country the rifle and cartridge 
which would prove satisfactory for the 
conditions encountered in the deep woods 
of the East would prove quite inadequate. 
It is true that the moose is not very alert 
or difficult to stalk when conditions are 
right, and that he is a great hulking brute 
affording a large target. It also follows, 
because of his weight, that, if knocked 
off his feet by the energy of a well-placed 
bullet, he is not apt to spring up and make 

off as a deer would. 

On the other hand, 
however, he is very 
tough and no matter 
how hard he is hit, 
outside of the paralyz- 
ing areas, if he is not 
knocked down, he will 
be quite likely to make 
off and give you a 
merry chase before 
you bring him down 
for good—if ever. 


HAVE heard more 

hard-luck tales of 
wounded moose which 
escaped than of any 
other species of game 
and, in most instances, 
*in my opinion, it was 
due quite as much to 
the inadequate power 
of the cartridge as 
to the inaccuracy of 
the excited nimrod’s 
shooting. 

Probably more 
moose are killed each year with deer rifles 
of the .30-30 class than with anything else, 
but this is also why so many of them are 
lost. Such rifles are used by trappers and 
woodsmen generally and admirably meet 
their needs, as both the arms and the am- 
munition for which they are chambered are 
light in weight and cheap. The profession- 
al timber cruiser has many uses for his 
meager dollars, as well as other things to 
tote just as important to his existence. He 
would discard his rifle any time in prefer- 
ence to his ax. Nevertheless, he has made 
these rifles and cartridges popular and, 
as a result, can depend on securing a sup- 
ply of ammunition at any trading post or 
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KILLaZ SKEET 


Skill at Skeet depends on proper timing and complete rhythm between 
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from some other voyageur he chances to 
meet, whereas he would often be out of 
luck with some distinctly more powerful 
weapon, chambering what he would call 
a fancy cartridge. Game shooting to him 
is but an incident to his daily existence. 
Consequently, he is not easily flustered. 
Knowing the woods, he can approach 
closely to his quarry before opening fire 
and having little money for practice, he 
is, contrary to popular belief, usually far 
from being an expert shot. He will there- 
fore as a rule depend on his skill to get 


The .303 Savage shoots a 190-grain bullet 
but, as the powder charge cannot be in- 
creased, due to the short case, it only 
attains an energy of 1,125 pounds at one 
hundred yards. At that it is a better kill- 
ing load than many of its class, because of 
the heavier bullet. The .32 Winchester 
Special shoots a 165-grain bullet with a 
remaining energy of 1,446 pounds. So 
much for the shocking power of our popu- 
lar deer loads. 

On the other hand, the Winchester .33, 
which has a remaining energy of 1,350 


Typical moose country of the Northwest. A rifle suitable for hunting moose in the 
dense forests of the East would not be adequate here at all 


close and play sure, in order to conserve 
cartridges. As a result, he is well served 
with a rifle which would be quite inade- 
quate for the sportsman who might be 
able to shoot rings around him on a target. 

The sportsman, however, is generally 
unused to placing his shots under poor 
light conditions or on partly concealed 
game. He dare not approach so close and 
is usually somewhat unsteadied by the 
strain of the stalk. Hence, he really needs 
a more powerful rifle, particularly as the 
miss to the woodsman is only the luck of 
the moment, while to the sportsman it may 
be the crowning disappointment to years 
of hope. 

Even in the best of hands, unless the 
heart, backbone or brain is struck, such 
cartridges as the .250-3000, .30-30, .32 
Special and .303 Savage will seldom put 
a moose away with less than three hits, 
. as they are lacking in energy for the job. 
No rifle having a remaining energy of 
around 1300 foot pounds at one hundred 
yards is suitable for a beast weighing as 
much or more than the blow it delivers. 
Muzzle energy should never be considered, 
as we seldom kill at arm’s length. It is 
the remaining energy at one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty yards that counts. 


OWEVER, there are a lot of other 

cartridges of moderate power, which, 
although more or less obsolete, give good 
service under average conditions. I refer 
to such as the .33 Winchester, the .35 
Remington Automatic Express and that 
great favorite of by-gone days, the .45-70. 
My readers may observe that these car- 
tridges develop but little, if any more 
energy than the modern loads for those 
popular deer cartridges which I have 
condemned for moose, but let me draw to 
their attention that the weight of the bul- 
let must not be overlooked. 

Let us compare them: The .250-3000 
shoots a 100-grain bullet with a remain- 
ing energy at one hundred yards of 1,275 
pounds. (The 87-grain bullet should never 
be used for heavy game). The .30-30 Hi- 
Velocity shoots a 150-grain bullet with 
1,472 pounds remaining energy, while the 
old standard .30-30 drives a 170-grain 
bullet with 1,136 pounds remaining energy. 


pounds, attains this with a 200-grain bul- 
let. The .35 Remington Express, with a 
remaining energy of 1,600 pounds, also 
shoots a 200-grain bullet, and the .45-70 
Government cartridge, while it has a re- 
maining energy of but 1,200 pounds at a 
hundred yards, attains it with a bullet 
weighing 405 grains. It would be idle to 
question the killing power at short range 
of this splendid load, despite its low 
velocity. Like a brick bat, you cannot 
throw it so far as you could a golf ball, 
but within its range it lands with a great 
deal more authority. 


GAVE a special ’86 Model Winchester 

for the .45-70 load to my old preceptor 
in moose hunting, Roy Croft, of Nova 
Scotia, and he told me years later that it 
was the best moose gun he had ever shot 
and Roy had forgotten more about moose 
hunting than most hunters will ever know. 
He taught me all of his art in calling and 
tracking that I was capable of absorbing 
and any success which I have had since 
is due to the patience and skill of my in- 
structor. The fact remains, however, that, 
while cartridges of this type have account- 
ed for lots of moose and will continue to 
give satisfaction under normal conditions, 
we cannot depend on their always doing 
so. 

I would place the practical range of 
the .33, the .35, the .45-70 and the .45-90, 
even when using high-velocity loads, at 
under two hundred yards, although lucky 
hits will often be made at greater ranges. 
But every so often the sportsman will 
encounter a moose on an open barren or 
view it across a lake. Under these cir- 
cumstances, from the prone position or 
with some sort of rest, if shooting a rifle 
with a flat trajectory, he could increase 
his range to three hundred and fifty yards 
on such a large target. However, when 
a rifle has an arc of trajectory like a 
Howitzer, one is called upon to make too 
exact a judgment of range to drop his 
bullet right on the mark. These long shots 
come with sufficient frequency to suggest 
that, in buying a new rifle, one might bet- 
ter select an up-to-date model instead of 
one of the antiquated old-timers. Then 
there is also another factor to be consid- 
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ered. When one does score a lucky hit 
at long range with one of the old “coal- 
burners,” he is apt to suffer the disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of seeing it fail to stop 
the game for want of sufficient remaining 
energy at the increased range. 

Let me state again, as I did in these 
columns as far back as 1920, that the 
.30-06 cartridge stands supreme for North 
American big game. It is ideal in weight 
and remaining energy for our heavier 
species. Using the 180-grain boat-tailed 
bullet, it has a remaining energy at one 
hundred yards of 2,538 pounds. The mid- 
range trajectory of ‘this load at three hun- 
dred yards is 6.67 inches, while that of the 
405-grain .45-70 bullet, at the same range, 
is 31.2 inches. So while quite easy with a 
.30-06 to judge the range with sufficient 
accuracy to place the bullet in a vital spot, 
it is utterly impossible, barring luck, with 
the very high trajectory of the .45-70. 

Next to the .30-06 I would choose the 
.300 Magnum, shooting a 220-grain bullet 
with an energy of 2,570 pounds* at one 
hundred yards. I place it second because 
there is only one manufacturer in this 
country producing the ammunition. In 
consequence, it is not widely distributed. 
Next comes the 7 mm., driving a 175-grain 
bullet at a remaining energy of 1,875 
pounds at one hundred yards. Then, the 
bogey .30-40 shooting a 180-grain bullet 

2,070 pounds remaining energy at one 
Scdved yards. Next, the .303 British, 
driving a 174-grain bullet with a remain- 
ing energy of 1,960 pounds at one hun- 
dred yards. Finally, for those who prefer 
a lever-action to a bolt-action weapon, 
which the above-mentioned cartridges are 
best fitted for, I would suggest the .300 
Savage, driving a 180-grain bullet having 
a remaining energy of 1,813 pounds at one 
hundred yards. 

For those who become so excited that 
it is necessary for them to lay a barrage 
around their game rather than to place a 
bullet accurately, there is that superb 
cartridge, the .375 for which a special 
bolt-action rifle can be made to order. 
This load drives a 270-grain bullet at a 
remaining energy of 3,000 pounds at one 
hundred yards. At the same time, the re- 
coil is hardly more than that of the .30-06 
and the rifle need be but little heavier. 

In the .30-06 we have unquestionably 
the most highly-developed military and 
sporting cartridge in the world—hence the 
great variety of loads available for it. All 
of these have their sphere of usefulness 
for one form of game or another, and 
there is the added advantage that it is 
easily the most widely distributed car- 
tridge of its power in America. 


TS European counterpart, the 7 mm., I 
have observed in action many times and, 
excellent as it is as regards accuracy and 
flatness of trajectory, even at one hundred 
yards, when the bullets are placed in the 


shoulder area, it fails to knock down 
and keep down a moose the way the .30-06 
does. Of the last fourteen moose which I 
have killed, all of which were brought 
down with the .30-06, nine were dropped 
with a single well-placed bullet at ranges 
of from fifty to three hundred and fifty 
yards. No rifle lacking a remaining energy 
of 2,500 pounds at one hundred yards, with 
a bullet weighing from 150 to 200 grains, 
is capable of doing this with any degree 
of consistency. 

Another good reason for the use of a 
fairly heavy bullet is that, when hunting 
in thick cover, it has a better chance of 
reaching its mark without being deflected 
by interfering twigs. Accuracy does not 
play a very important part in the selection 
of the moose rifle, even when the range 
is extended. The killing area on a moose, 
comprising the heart, lungs and shoulder 
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plade, is roughly eighteen inches square, 
and any of our modern high-power car- | 
tridges will do much better than merely 
come within an area of that size. 

In conclusion, I would like to add that 
an excess of power is not necessary, as in 
the hunting of dangerous varieties of 
game, to stop it quickly in case of a 
charge. The hunter should not take liber- 
ties with a wounded bull at short range, 
but the authentic cases of moose charging 
are so rare as to be almost non-existent. 
I believe I was determinedly charged once, 
but cannot be sure of it. It may be that 
the bull did not see me standing in his 
path after being blinded by pain from a 
shot too far back in the shoulder by my 
over-excited companion, at short range. 
At any rate, when the old chap dropped 
his head and barged at me from a range 
of fifteen yards, it seemed time to shoot 
and ask questions afterwards, particularly 
as the unarmed guide had already gone up 
a tree with the agility of an ape. 





A NEW REPEATING 
SHOTGUN 


VER since we published an article a 

couple of years ago about a .410-gauge 
repeating shotgun which an enthusiastic 
and expert machinist built for himself, 
using the Model 12 Winchester as a model, 
I have been hearing periodically from 
readers who wanted to know when such 
a gun would be commercially produced. 
Some of them had heard rumors to the 
effect that Winchester would bring one 
out. I must confess that I knew nothing 
about it. As a matter of fact, I gave them 
my honest opinion that such a gun would 
not be built as I could not see the ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer of producing 


one. 

The .410 had admittedly made tremen- 
dous strides in the past few years, but the 
410 with 2%4-inch cases is in no sense of 
the word a commendable game gun. I know 
a few men who have used them, but no 
matter how expert they may be, they are 
taking unfair liberty with the smallest of 
our game by too frequently sending it 
away badly wounded, in the belief they 
were giving it a better sporting chance. 

The .410, however, was used but little 
for sport afield except to kill the odd part- 
ridge or rabbit around camp at short range 
in a big-game country. Its popularity was 
due ‘to its suitability as a weapon for in- 
struction, to take on a picnic for practice 
with a hand trap or on the odd tin cans 
which one finds in such profusion along the 
main highways. In a shotgun it offers the 
greatest economy in ammunition, the mild- 
est report and the lightest recoil available. 
It is the closest approach to the .22 offered 
in the shotgun class. At that, it is very 
much more expensive. The average man 
in selecting a shotgun as a plaything 
doesn’t think in terms of $40.00 or $50.00. 
I did not presume that a repeating .410 
gauge shotgun could be produced for less 
than $50.00. 

However, and this calls for a new para- 
graph, I wasn’t taking into consideration 
the fact that some up-and-coming maker 
might look far ahead and produce an en- 
tirely new type of ammunition for such a 
gun as the Winchester Company has. They 
have, in one swoop, placed the .410 gauge 
man entirely new category. It is a game 
gun today—not merely a plaything for odd 
moments and it is entirely due to a com- 
bination of a new gun and a new shell. 
The Winchester Model 42 is a miniature 
Model 12. By this I do not mean to imply 
that it is a twenty-bore, barrelled for a 
410-gauge cartridge, as is true of so many 
of the double-barrel .410’s on the market. 
This gun—lock, stock and barrel—is new 
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MODEL 42 
.410-Bore Shotgun 
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Use the Western Hand Trap and 
Western White Flyer Targets 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 
Dept. 5-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


MODEL 42 
STANDARD GRADE 
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three-inch lipsticks that they are loading 
for it. 

The one I received came as a complete 
surprise. I had no indication that any such 
gun was underway. When I unpacked the 
cartridges I really thought the statement 
that they carried three-quarters of an ounce 
of shot was a misprint, until I broke a car- 
ton and observed the length of the shells. 
Herein lies the secret of the effectiveness 
of this gun. 

It is not so long ago since a 34-ounce 
load was considered a full charge for a 
twenty. As a matter of fact, I know a lot 


action slide handle. The weight of this 
model is six pounds. 

Strictly speaking, the idea of the three- 
inch .410-bore shell is not new. The Eng- 
lish brought out one some time back, but 
this Magnum .410 of theirs shoots only 
five-eighths of an ounce of shot, or a load 
equal to the standard 28-bore. 

No careful analysis of the performance 
of the Model 42 with this three-inch fod- 
der is necessary to convince one of its 
superb killing power over either the old 
.410-gauge loads or the present twenty- 
eight-bore loads. Though there is some- 


The Winchester Model 42 repeating .410-gauge shotgun shoots 
the new Winchester Super-Speed 3-inch shell, with double the 


of ardent quail shooters to whom three- 
quarters of an ounce of 9’s is still the fa- 
vorite load. Not only does the three-inch 
410 almost equal the twenty with the 
standard field load in effectiveness, but it 
now surpasses the twenty-eight-gauge—a 
shell that I have always considered superior 
for any purpose that the .410 would be 
used for. 

I have shot pheasants, rabbits and quail 
with entire satisfaction with the twenty- 
eight, using 54-ounce loads. Therefore, I 
know that this new .410 with 34-ounce 
loads is going to make a lot of friends in 
the near future. I could hardly wait to try 
it out. My execution with it was nothing 
to brag about. The gun in question was too 
straight for my gawky neck and sloping 
shoulders, but another member of the Club 
who averages around twenty-two at skeet 
with his favorite twenty bore, slapped in 
a score of 21 with the .410. A lady of my 
acquaintance who had never fired a shot 
from a scatter gun, broke eight out of 
twenty-five with a .410 on the first attempt. 
As I have discovered that the average man 
who has never fired a shotgun doesn’t 
break eight out of twenty-five clay pigeons 
from a standard trap on his first round, 
using an improved-cylinder twelve, it 
speaks for the effectiveness of this arm. 


ET me first describe it to you and then 
we will go into its ballistics. The gun 
sent to me is a standard grade, equipped 
with a 26-inch full-choke barrel making a 
62 per cent pattern in a twenty-inch circle 
at thirty yards. Any standard degree of 
choke can be had from full improved cylin- 
der and it should be noted, as stated, that 
this full-choke gun makes a 62 per cent 
pattern, and this is a remarkably fine aver- 
age for such a small bore. As bore size is 
decreased, the ability to get close groups is 
decreased proportionately. 

The gun weighs 57% pounds empty and 
the magazine holds five cartridges in the 
magazine and one in the chamber, which 
gives it a capacity of six shots and, like the 
Model 12, it functions like greased light- 
ning. 

The stock dimensions are usual, being 
1334 inches from center of butt- plate | to 
trigger, 1% inches drop at comb and 2 
inches at heel and having a one-inch fe 
Like all Winchester pump guns, it shoots 
about eight inches to a foot high for me, 
at twenty-five yards. This is all right when 
one gets used to it. However, when playing 
with a gun of this size, which permits very 
little tolerance in holding, it is imperative 
to know where the center of the charge 
will land. Little more need be said of the 
gun, in view of our familiarity with its 
older brother, except that there is also a 
special skeet model made. This has a 26- 
inch skeet-choke barrel and a straight-grip 
checked stock and a checked extension- 


regular shot charge 


thing to be said for the wider bore of the 
twenty gauge, as the shot column is short- 
er and in consequence the exterior pellets 
are not subject to the same deformation at 
the choke and the cone, the fact remains 
that this little gun is practically as power- 
ful as the old twenty-bore loads. 

In producing an average pattern of 60 
per cent, the full-choke barrel of the Model 
42 puts exactly twice as many pellets in a 
twenty-inch circle at thirty yards as with 
the 214-inch shell. It is one hundred per 
cent more effective. In consequence, it is 
that much more effective on either clay 
targets or game birds. 

The additional range is important. De- 
spite the light weight of the .410, most of 
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shooting as sporting as possible. Granted 
that one is a fairly clever performer with 
a scatter gun equipped with a modified 
barrel, it is as good a quail gun as one 
could ask for. It is the ideal gun in my 
opinion for the gamekeeper and the chap 
who likes to putter around his own prop- 
erty in the fall of the year and get as much 
fun out of killing as little game as possible. 

I made a series of patterns with it with 
No. 8 shot which, for penetration and even 
distribution, are quite all that one could 
ask for. The three-inch shell at present is 
loaded with chilled shot in sizes 4, 5, 6, 
7%, 8, 9 and 10. The ammunition is, of 
course, Staynless, and loaded with a spe- 
cially-selected progressive-burning smoke- 
less powder. 

In conclusion, it would be well to add 
that those having double- or single-barrel 
.410-gauge shotguns bored for the standard 
shell should not attempt to use this new 
shell in them until the chambers have been 
bored out to take a three-inch case. Pres- 
sures run up proportionately higher in 
small bores than they do in large bores 
and, while we can safely shoot the three- 
inch shell in the chamber of a 234-inch 
twelve-bore of moderate weight, provided 
the shooter doesn’t mind the punishment of 
the additional recoil, it would be hazardous 
in the extreme on many of the .410 bores 
upon the market today to use this powerful 
ammunition. This is particularly so since 
the additional length of the case would 
overlap far beyond the cone. In most in- 
stances, however, the .410-gauge barrels 
are not swamped as much in front of the 
cone as those of twelves and twenties, so 
that the chambers can be quite safely 
reamed out, thereby forming a new cone 


The Winchester Model 42 skeet gun 


us find that we have to hold very 
accurately on our mark to hit 

with this less tolerant spread of shot. In 
consequence, in using this gun you will in- 
variably find that you either smother a 
clay pigeon within twenty-five yards or 
you fail to get it. This additional concen- 
tration on one’s holding is apt to slow him 
up a bit and constitutes one of the greatest 
difficulties in handling effectively the old 
.410's with 2%-inch shells. In attempting 
to aim closely, few of us can shoot rapidly 
enough to catch our targets in the pattern 
at this most effective range. Such little 
guns require accurate pointing spelled with 
a capital “A.” Nevertheless, that very 
close corporation formed of the skeet 
shooters who have broken through with a 
twenty-five straight, using a .410-gauge 
gun, is going to have to enlarge its folds 
to a material extent in the near future. 
Practical demonstration with this gun 
in the skeet field will encourage its use in 
the uplands. Nothing better could be de- 
sired by one who wants to make his rabbit 


farther ahead to permit the use of this 
desirable ammunition. At the same time, 
the 2%-inch cases can be used with equal 
satisfaction, should the occasion arise, 
where less power were required and a 
milder report desirable. 

Incidentally, the Model 42 Winchester 
will function with the 2%-inch shell quite 
as well as with the three-inch shell for 
which it was designed. 

The advent of this remarkable gun has 
prompted The Marble Arms and Manufac- 
turing Company to produce a special .410- 
gauge cleaning rod of proper size to fit it. 


VISIBLE BALLISTICS 


HE Peters Cartridge Company have 
just published a most interesting book- 
let entitled J "isible Ballistics, which they 
will be glad to send to any one upon re- 
quest. 
Visible ballistics, which means. actually 
seeing how ammunition performs and 
what results it gives under widely different 


Sparkograph of a .22 long-rifle smokeless rustless cartridge fired from a .22 Colt 
Camp Perry pistol 


Photo The Peters Cartridge Co. 
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conditions, is a great step forward in mod- 
ern munition manufacture. It is made pos- 
sible in the Peters laboratory by means 
of spark photography. 

Sparkographs, as they are called, are 
made with a one-millionth of a second ex- 

sure! From them we can see just what 
a bullet or a charge of shot does in flight 


never intended for field shooting, but for 
work on the range. Here are two .22 target 
rifles, however, with fine crisp pulls, splen- 
did hunting sights, adjustable sling straps 
to promote steady holding and man-size 
stocks which are just about ideal in weight 
for the fellow who is tramping around 
in the woods and open fields all day long. 





The new Remington Model 34 N.R.A. target rifle 


and what effect the powder gases and wads 
have upon them. 

For instance, a question which is prob- 
ably discussed more frequently by thinking 
sportsmen than any other is: “What is the 
effect of the choke on a charge of shot in 
travel through the choke portion of the 
barrel?” Many theories were propounded 
on this subject. Some said that the bevel 
of the choke caused the exterior pellets to 
glance inward instead of away from the 
center of the charge, which would be their 
natural direction. Others suggested that 
the additional constriction of the choke 
portion of the barrel increased the friction 
on the outside pellets, so that they were 
temporarily fused together, basing their 
contention on the fact that so many badly 
mutilated pellets were always found from 
a charge fired through a choke barrel. 

Others said that the wads were retarded 
in the choke barrel, so that it was impos- 
sible for the powder gases to get into the 
charge and disperse it—and these people 
were nearer right. 

Illustrations in lisible Ballistics indicate 
that the shot charge was dispersed by the 
pressure of the wads upon the base of the 
charge, which was overcome to a great 
extent by the tight or choked portion of 
the barrel slowing down the wadding and 
preventing it from crowding the shot off 
its true course. 

The booklet will be of interest to all en- 
thusiastic shooters. 


THE NEW REMINGTON 
MODELS 33 AND 34 TARGET 
RIFLES 


HE Remington Repeating Arms 

Company have just greatly improved 
upon the efficiency of their splendid new 
Model 33 single-shot bolt-action .22 and 
the Model 34 bolt-action repeating tubu- 
lar-magazine .22 rifle by bringing out 
what they call the N.R.A. versions of 
them. In this instance the rifles are exact- 
ly the same as the standard models, with 
the exception that the barrels are not 
slotted for open rear sights and are pro- 
vided with Lyman receiver peep sights 
adjustable for windage and elevation and 
with detachable cup discs and are also 
equipped with detachable sling swivels and 
1%-inch leather sling straps. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the Model 
34 N.R.A. target rifle fills a long-felt 
want on the part of serious-minded shoot- 
ers. There are many who take their plea- 
sure hunting small game with a .22 but 
who find the average run of rifles of this 
caliber inadequate because of their small 
stocks, light weight and excessive trigger 
pulls for the purpose involved. 

On the other hand, they would in most 
instances consider the N.R.A. Savage or 
the Model 52 Winchester too heavy to tote 
all day for this purpose. These rifles were 


The Remington Model 34 is ‘particularly 
desirable, in my opinion, when one wishes 
to use telescope sights. This additional 
equipment seriously increases the weights 
of the standard target models and the 
cheaper variety of .22’s does not warrant 
its use. On the Model 34 N.R.A., how- 
ever, when equipped with a No. 438 
Lyman telescope, a sportsman has the 
weapon of ideal weight for his purpose. 

Fr. 2e-&.. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SHOOTING VERTICALLY 


Capt. Curtis: 

Your reply to Mr. Frank Peckman’s inquiry 
in the February Fiero & Stream as to what 
happens when a bullet is fired vertically, is un- 
doubtedly correct. However, something further 
might be said in answer to the question whether 
the movement of the earth has anything to do 
a the case. The answer is that theoretically 
it as. 

Let us study the proposition: Meridians get 
farther apart as they recede from the earth’s 
axis, just as spokes of a wheel spread in going 
away from the hub. Suppose the bullet in its up- 
ward flight starts in the vertical plane of a par- 
ticular meridian. At the upper extremity of its 
course, the extended meridians will be farther 
apart than at the earth’s surface. The bullet 
will have a drift from west to east, correspond- 
ing in speed to the movement of the earth’s sur- 
face at the point from which it left. But this 
drift will be insufficient to keep up with the in- 
creasing movement of the extended meridian, 
just as a point within the area of a revolving 
wheel fails to move as swiftly as a point at the 
circumference. Consequently the bullet while 
above the earth, would be losing longitude, and 
in its descent would strike the ground at a point 
to the west of where it started. 

The time that the bullet is in the air, its pro- 
gressively changing speed and distance from the 
earth’s center, also variation of air resistance 
at different altitudes, céupled with a bewildering 
complexity of air movements, would make a 
hopeless problem of attempting to calculate ex- 
actly where the missile would strike. 

J. M. Epson. 


I want to thank you for yours of recent date 
regarding shots fired vertically. 

I will be very glad indeed. to publish your 
letter in the Questions and Answers Dept. as it 
is such an interesting subject. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


SPENCER SHOTGUN 


Capt. CurTIs: 

I have been a reader of this magazine for 
about three years-and would like to trouble you 
with one question. My dad had a gun with which 
I was taught to shoot birds. This gun belonged 
to his brother. After his death, Dad kept it 
until my cousin got big enough to care for it 
and then it went out of our hands. Of course, 
I cannot get it for love or money. 

What I am writing you for is to see if you 
can help me. This gun was an_ old-style pump- 
action. The name is Spencer Repeating Arms 
Company. I understand this company went out 
of business long ago and there weren’t more 
than one hundred made. It was made of wrapped- 
wire steel barrel, nice walnut stock, three-inch 
drop at heel, held six shells, had a twelve-gauge 
barrel thirty inches long but had been cut to 
twenty-four. Here, in the Carolinas, we don’t 
need a long rrel on account of close-cover 
woods and wild and fast birds. : 

It did not have a safety on it but two trig- 
gers. They were in this position: ( ). The front 
one was to cock the gun and the back one to 
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shoot with. Of course, it cocked itself when 
pumped. Instead of throwing the shell out of 
the side, it came through the top, over your 
shoulder. At 30 yards or at 65, you could hardly 
miss a bird. I never saw a nicer pattern. The 
slide-handle had two shell-ejector fingers. The 
price of the gun was about $35.00, some twenty- 
five years ago—a big price at that time. [| won- 
der if you can help me locate one which might 
be for sale at a reasonable price. 
Cuas. H. WiiiiaMs. 


Ans.—I reniember the Spencer shotgun very 
well. When I was a small boy, an old farmer 
whom I used to shoot with in northern New York 
had one. It was one of the earliest successful 
forms of repeating shotguns and I must say that 
I don’t join you in your enthusiasm for it. As 
compared with the standard repeaters of today, 
it is a pretty clumsy weapon. I am of the opinion 
that you haven’t seen that gun in a good many 
years and that you rather exaggerate how well 
it suited you. 

The firm of Francis Bannerman & Company, 
501 Broadway, N. Y. C., bought out the Spencer 
Shotgun Company after they failed and acquired 
all the parts. They assembled these guns as long 
as the parts lasted and it is just possible that 
they might have a few of them left or have 
taken in one of them again in exchange; so if 
you will write to Francis Bannerman & Co., 
they will tell you whether they have any of 
them or not. About ten years ago they still ad- 
vertised them in their catalog. 

Suootine Eprtor. 


YES SIR! 


Capt. Pavut A. Curtis: 

The argument is that if a train is going sixty 
miles an hour and I stood on the back platform 
and fired a gun with a velocity of sixty miles 
an hour in the opposite direction to that in which 
the train were going, would the bullet land on 
the ground at about the same place’ the trigger 
was pulled? 

I claim that the gun would shoot just as far 
on the train as it would on the ground. 

Lestie Moses. 


Ans.—You must realize, of course, that your 
question is utterly impractical. There is no such 
thing as a cartridge having a velocity of only 
sixty miles per hour. In consequence of the 
very much higher velocity of even mid-range 
loads and the speed of the train, the train mov- 
ing in an opposite direction would have prac- 
tically no appreciable effect upon the range of 
any cartridge in use today. 

The fact remains, however, that if the train 
were qving, Sixty miles an hour and the bullet 
were traveling but sixty miles an hour in the 
opposite direction, the bullet would drop ex- 
actly at the spot where the train was at the in- 
stant that the bullet left the muzzle. 

SHOOTING EpriTor. 


IMPRACTICAL 


Cart. Curtis: 

What is the weight of powder (in grains) 
used in loading .22 caliber long-rifle cartridges? 

What approximately would be the striking 
power in foot pounds of a .22 caliber long-rifle 
bullet if fired from a smooth-bore barrel at a 
distance of 120 yards? 

What is the striking force of one of the pel- 
lets of a load of No. 2 buckshot fired from a 
twelve-gauge shotgun at a distance of sixty 
yards? 

E. M. Arritt. 


Ans.—-The average charge using black powder 
or Lesmok in the .22 long-rifle cartridge is 5 
grains. Using smokeless powder, it varies from 
2.41 to 2.92 grains, ro mange on who loads the 
cartridge ad the quality of the powder used. 

The striking energy of the 40-grain .22 long- 
rifle bullet of the standard loading, having a 
muzzle velocity of 1070 ft. per second at 125 
yds., is 62 Ibs. What the velocity would be in 
a smooth-bore barrel it is impossible for me to 
tell you, nor do I think anybody else could. In 
any case, it is not a practical question, as the 
cartridge would certainly not be accurate in a 
smooth-bore barrel, though, in all probability, the 
energy might be slightly higher, p ae to the fact 
that there would not the same amount of 
friction on the bore caused by the tight fit of 
the bullet in the rifling. However, this statement 
is based on the assumption that the bullet would 
fly true without rifling. I am quite certain that 
it would not do this. 

An elongated bullet, such as the .22 long-rifle 
slug, if it were not spun rapidly by the action of 
the rifling, would undoubtedly turn sideways or 
end over end and probably more rapidly lose 
velocity and consequent energy before it reached 
the target. 

In a like manner, it is impossible for me to 
tell you what the striking energy of a pellet 
of No. 2 buckshot would be at sixty yards, as 
it is entirely dependent upon the weight of the 
slug and the velocity at which it is driven. 
Not knowing what load you have in mind and 
due to the fact that buckshot as molded by the 
different companies vary in weight, it. would be 
impossible to answer this question definitely. 

Snootine Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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WHERE TO HOLD ON SKEET TARGETS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


MAN who is a better skeet shot 
than I am asked me to write this 
article. Maybe he practices more 
than I do and maybe it's just 

sheer ability. At any rate, the results are 
the same. 

I wish I could tell my readers where 
to hold to hit moving targets or game 
birds, and I will wager that they do, too. 
If I were able to do so I could make a lot 
of money, even in these hard times, and 
aside from the monetary gain to the family 
coffers, I would enjoy the satisfaction al- 
ways derived from helping others. 

Of course, one could easily compute the 
correct theoretical lead for every target 
thrown, as all one has to know are four 
governing factors which are easy to ascer- 
tain. They are: The exact range; the time 
of flight of the shot charge; the ignition 
and lock time (which we will consider 
as one), and the velocity of the target. 

But, boys and girls, that “ain’t” all! 
The important item, which as yet we can- 
not measure in such a way as to apply it 
to shooting, is the personal factor, which 
varies with each individual to a marked 
degree. Psychologists are constantly work- 
ing upon this matter of reactions and find- 
ing out many interesting things about it, 
but they have not yet told us how to apply 
it by rule of thumb to the necessary lead 
of Tom, Dick and Harry on crossing 
shots. 

Such being the case, the best I can do 
is to tell you where you should hold in a 
general way, basing the lead upon the ex- 
pression of opinion of a number of good 
skeet shots. This does not mean that you 
will be successful by holding in exactly 
the same way, but it does mean that you 
will probably be closer than you other- 
wise would 

Each and every one must learn his 
particular lead and hold accordingly. Be- 
cause one man leads three feet on a cer- 
tain shot is no criterion for another to do 
the same. One’s perceptions and reactions 
may be so much faster that he will have 
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Outgoing target—Station No. 1 


to hold only two feet ahead where his in- 
structor has to hold more than that, though 
it is more likely that, at first, these same 
perceptions and reactions will be so much 
slower that the pupil very likely will 
have to hold about five feet ahead. 


Then, again, what does one mean by 
five feet, or three feet, or whatever the 
allowance which is made may be? What 
looks like five feet at forty yards to one 
may look like seven to another. Maybe it 
is seven, too, but that makes no difference 
if, to my eye, it looks like five and ex- 
perience ‘tells me that it is the right amount 
of lead and I hold there and hit. So far 


a aera 


siciealincal sinensis No, 1 


as I am concerned, it is results which 
count, but it may make a big difference if 
five feet at that range looks much shorter 
or longer to my pupil, for if he follows 
what he thinks I mean he may shoot be- 
hind or over-lead his target. So each 
shooter must work out his own salvation ; 
but there is one thing certain, and that is, 
while learning where to hold and how 
much lead to take, he must practice those 
directions given in the preceding article 
on stance and be regular in his form, or 
no amount of study as applied to leading 
crossing shots will be of the slightest avail. 
If he swings fast he will require much less 
lead than if he swings slow, but fast or 
slow he must follow through. 

Naturally, we will begin with the No. 1 
position which, incidentally, is one of the 
easiest in the round. The first target is 
thrown from the high trap over the shoot- 
er’s head, starting from an elevation of 
ten feet, and for the first part of its flight 
is rising to give it the full range required 
before coming to ground. Nevertheless, it 
appears to be falling from the time you 
first see it half way to the No. 8 post. 
To get in front of this target you must 
shoot below it. Frequently you will hear 
an instructor tell his pupil that he must 
shoot below it because it is falling. Though 
the result is the same, this is not true, 
for at the time the target is shot at (about 
five yards beyond No. 8 post) it is flat- 
tening out; but one has to shoot below 
any going-away bird or target that is 
above the line of sight in order to inter- 
cept it with the charge. As the diagram 
shows, the shot charge intercepts the tar- 
get at a rising angle, and if one shoots 
high in this instance it is the same as 
shooting behind. The usual allowance re- 
quired is a foot below the target. 

The second shot from No. 1 post is the 
incomer from the low trap house and here, 
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of course, the relation is entirely opposite, 
as one has to over-shoot to put the charge 
in front of the target's line of flight. How- 
ever, he does not have to lead it so much 
because the target is nearer to him when 
he shoots at it and, therefore, it has lost 
velocity and is travelling considerably 
slower. Most shooters find it sufficient to 
press the trigger as they blot out their 
view of the target with the muzzle of the 
gun, which is equivalent to about a six- 
inch lead. This 1s a good illustration of 
why a straight pot is an advantage, as 
it throws its charge six to eight inches 
high at twenty yards, permitting the 
shooter to clearly see the target on the 
muzzle as he fires and, consequently, there 
is less likelihood of shooting to one side 
or the other, as well as behind. 

The outgoing shot from No. 2 post is 
conceded to be one of the two hardest in 
the entire round. Leaving the high trap 
house close to the shooter, the target is 
going very fast and by the time he gets on 
to it with a fast swing it is beginning to 
fall. Consequently, he has two problems 
to contend with—forward allowance and 
the need to hold under so as not to over- 
shoot. As it is difficult to accurately judge 
one’s lead when the muzzle has to be 
above or below the line of flight, these 
shots are always the hardest to contend 
with. Most people find that, as the angle 


Outgoing target—Station No. 3 


at which the target is going away is a 
slight one, a lead of about two feet while 
holding six inches to a foot low is suff- 
cient, but the swing must be very fast. 

The fourth target—that is, the incomer 
from the opposite trap—is one of the 
easiest in the round, as it requires only 
about six inches to a foot allowance to 
connect with it, due to its slow velocity 
and close proximity to the shooter. In fact, 
one of the worst faults here is to ride the 
outgoing target too far and to let the 
incomer get too close, so that the shot 
pattern is so narrow that it will not allow 
a sufficient latitude of error. 

As we approach the center of the semi- 
circle, the need for elevation and deflec- 
tion is gradually eliminating itself, but 
the lead must be radically increased. It 
is here that one begins to feel the need 
of a free, through swing of the muzzle 
with the target. 

On the outgoing target from No. 3 post, 
one should race the gun with the mark, 
holding but slightly under and about three 
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to three and one-half feet in front. On the 
incomer, or target passing to the left (it 
is hardly an incomer now), he should hold 
slightly high and a little less in front— 
probably about two and one-half feet. 
Post No. 4 is the half-way point, and 
here the lead required is emphasized to 
a marked degree. The problem of eleva- 
tion and deflection is eliminated. One 
should get on to the target the moment 
it leaves the trap house and swing through 
with it, trying to break it as nearly over 





Outgoing target—Station No. 4 


No. 8 post as is possible. A smooth, steady | 
swing is absolutely imperative. One must 
follow through with the target so as to get 
off the charge well in front of it and, as 
both of the targets at this position cover | 
some five feet in the time it takes the shot | 
charge to intercept them, the lead required 
is at least six feet. 

Post No. 5 is the exact opposite to post | 
No. 3, except that the forward allowance 
is the same. Here the outgoing target from 
the low trap house is rising to a marked | 
degree and one has to hold well over it, 
as well as ahead. While the incomer from 
the high trap is falling, one would have to 
hold well over this target to connect with | 
it, if it were not close to him at the time 
he fires. Hold ahead and a bit over the out- 
going target and ahead and slightly below 
the incomer, leading approximately the 
same amount as at post No. 3. 


N a like manner, post No. 6 is almost 
exactly like post No. 2, except that the 
incomer is falling instead of rising, and the | 
outgoing target is rising sharply instead | 
of falling. Personally, I consider that out- 
going rising target from this post the} 
most difficult in the entire round and gob- | 
servation leads me to believe that it is, 
also, for the majority of skeeters. It is | 
getting away so fast and at such a narrow | 
angle, and is rising so sharply, that it is 
difficult to maintain sufficient lead in both 
directions at the same time. One must 
hold about a foot high and two to two 
and a half feet in front and swing fast. 
If the swing is slow one may have to 
double the lead. The incomer 1s easy, as | 
is usually the case. Lead slightly and | 
shoot right on the line with it, as the 
under-allowance is offset by the necessary 
hold-over required for all incomers. 
Most skeeters consider the two targets 
fron: No. 7 post virtually a set up. Cer- 
tainly, they are the simplest in the entire 
round. As the incomer from the high trap 
is falling sharply at the time one shoots 
at it, and is also coming straight in, one 
does not have to blot it out to hit. Usually, 
one will find that it is sufficient to pull 
just as it appears to rest upon the muzzle. 
On the outgoing shot, because of its rise, 
be sure to hold well up on the target or 
it will sail out of the pattern. The main 
thing in most instances is not to let either 
ef these targets sail well out before one 
shoots at them. Try to get both of them 
over post No. 8, for one must remember 
that it is necessary to take them as doubles 
later when he has to shoot fast, if at all. 
And now for post No. 8—the Nemesis 
of all beginners—but really an easy tar- 
get, despite its spectacular appearance. As 
a matter of fact, one has plenty of time 
to get on to these targets, if he starts 
racing the gun as soon as they appear. 
The only difficulty is that they are bound 
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A NEW WORLD'S 


AMATEUR SKEET RECORD 
188 STRAIGHT 


ON of Long Island’s finest Skeet shots, John 
H. Hulsen of the North Shore Skeet Club, 
Huntington, set this remarkable record of 188 
straight targets in the New York State Skeet 
Championships at Babylon, on May 12. 

It is an outstanding example of the 

finest amateur shooting, and estab- 

lishes a record hard to beat. Mr. 

Hulsen made this world’s 

record with Kleanbore 

Shur Shot Skeet 


of Huntington, L. I. 
Loads and a Rem- 
ington 12 


—— NEW JERSEY 
Saat ONSHIP 
100 STRAIGHT ieee 


| greene closely this new 
world’s record, and against the 
toughest kind of competition, Frank 

W. Traeger, Jr. of Montclair, a member 

of Roseland Community Gun Club, shot 

his way on May 14 to his second New 

Jersey State Championship with a perfect 
score of 100 targets at the Locust Grove Gun 
Club in Union County. Mr. Traeger established 
two more records in being the only man who om 
has won a state skeet championship in two suc- Freak Hose, he 
cessive years, and the only man to win a state of Montclair, N. J. 
championship with 100 straight. He used Kleanbore Nitro Club Skeet 
Loads. This is the sort of shooting sportsmen talk about. 

Ed Garland of Bayonne and L. Delmonico of Madison were runners-up with 99x 100. 
Garland won the shoot-off, 24x25, shooting Kleanbore Nitro Club Shells. W. P. 
Conway of Madison won fourth place,96x100,shooting a Remington“Sportsman” gun 
and Kleanbore Shur Shot Skeet Loads. Our congratulations to all of these gentlemen. 

We are proud of the tribute these champions pay us in using our guns and am- 
munition, and proud also that Remington Kleanbore shells and Remington guns 
are making it possible for these expert skeet shots to establish new records. 


Jobn H. Hulsen 
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THE “SPORTSMAN” 


The Remington “Sportsman” is the finest skeet gun made. 
It is perfectly balanced, swings lightning fast, and bam-bams two 
shots with unbelievable rapidity. It combines in one gun all the essentials 
for perfect shooting in this new and exacting sport. 

And the shell is as important as the gun in this popular red-blooded, hammer- . 
and-tongs shooting game. Remington pioneered and developed skeet loads. 
Kleanbore Nitro Club Skeet Loads were the first on the market, and their superior 
quality has maintained undisputed leadership. Kleanbore Shur Shot Skeet Loads 
have made a whirlwind record of championships won. They are fast, snappy, de- 
pendable, and easy on the pocketbook. 

Send today for booklets. Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


emin¢gton, 


KLEANBORE 


y *” SKEET LOADS 








to be within fifteen or sixteen feet of him 
by the time he pulls the trigger. It is very 
easy to be sufficiently off to either side, 
as well as behind, because, at this short 
distance, the spread of the charge is about 
as wide as one’s hand—and not a very 
big hand at that. The second the target 
is released, get the gun to the shoulder 
quickly. Keep your check on the stock; 
come up behind the target. Keep the gun 
moving with the target and, when covered, 
shoot. Targets are missed at this station 
because, instead of keeping the cheek on 
the gun, the shooter lifts his head and 
follows the target with his eyes instead of 
with the gun. 

The double targets from posts Nos. 1, 
2, 6 and 7 are but combinations of the 
foregoing, which must be taken quickly. 
One must not become flustered by the in- 
comer racing towards him. He should just 
concentrate upon one at a time, as with 
divided attention one cannot break the out- 
going target so quickly as he otherwise 


Incoming target—Station No. 8 


would. Concentrate on this bird and smash 
it and then, and then only, consider the 
incomer, particularly as the incomer is 
always the easiest of the two. Remember, 
also, that the doubles are the reason why 
one must learn to take the singles quickly. 

A tip well worth remembering is that 
it always pays to observe how one’s tar- 
gets break. Of course, if he pulverizes 
them they have been centered by the 
charge, but if a big piece breaks off, he 
may be certain that the bulk of the shot 
charge is to the side away from that to 
which the piece flies. If, for instance, one 
is shooting at a straight-away target from 
No. 1 post and notes that the left-hand 
side of the target is smashed up, but that 
a large fragment breaks off and bounces 
through the air to the right, he may be 
sure that he shot to the left, and vice 
versa. When one notes that he is some- 
what consistently shooting to one side, it 
is proof that either his gun requires cor- 
rection or that he has developed some 
bad habit which should be discontinued 
and overcome as soon as possible. 


DUPONT SKEET BOOKLET 


HE DuPont de Nemours Company 

has just produced a most interesting 
and graphically illustrated pamphlet on 
how to shoot skeet, which they will gladly 
send upon request to any one interested 
in this attractive game. Irrespective of 
whether the reader is an old hand at skeet 
or a beginner, he cannot afford to fail to 
secure a copy for there is nothing written 
on the subject which so completely ex- 
plains how each skeet target should be 
taken. 

The old gag that “brevity is the soul of 
wit” also applies to instructions. The clear- 
ness and conciseness with which each 
shooting position is described in this book- 
let is little short of a work of art and the 
illustrations are easily the finest we have 
seen. 

The booklet begins with a terse descrip- 
tion of how to build a skeet field and shows 
pictures of some of the ideal ones located 
about the country. After a short descrip- 
tion of the Joy Ranch Electric Skeet Pull 
and that clever device designed by Dr. 
Honor and L. D. Bolton for showing the 
necessary lead on skeet targets to the 


novice, it jumps quickly into personal 
equipment and to the targets. 

Each position is fully described in one 
or two snappy paragraphs and is accom- 
panied by a photograph of a contestant 
shooting in perfect form and concluding 
with a graphic diagram showing where 
one should hold in front of the bird in 
relation to the angle of flight. After a few 
concluding remarks on the psychology of 
competition, it closes with a list of the 
skeet rules. 


WESTERN BOOKLET ON SKEET 
EQUIPMENT 


HE Western Cartridge Company 
have just brought out an attractive 
pamphlet on skeet equipment. After an 
introductory history of skeet, instructions 
are given for laying out a skeet field, 
construction of the trap houses and in- 
stallation of the traps. Working drawings 
illustrating the text are presented in 
minute detail. In fact, the material list for 
lumber and component parts is so concise 
that no mistake could possibly be made. 
No skeet club should be without a copy 
of this pamphlet which, in most instances, 
would help them to greatly improve upon 
their lay-out. Then follow instructions on 
how to conduct a skeet shoot and, of 
course, a complete set of skeet rules. Alto- 
gether, this is a most excellent booklet, 
particularly for the field captain and secre- 
tary of a skeet club. 

The Western Co. have also brought 
out a pamphlet on Western traps and 
targets completely describing the new 
Western Magic Angle Trap and the West- 
ern Automatic Trap. This pamphlet con- 
tains similar information on the construc- 
tion of a trapshooting range, the building 
of the trap house, platforms, etc., and 
ends with the rules governing trapshoot- 
ing as revised by the A.T.A. 


NEW YORK CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCHES 


HE Fourth Annual Skeet Champion- 

ship Matches for the individual and 
team championships of New York State 
were held on the grounds of the Babylon 
Skeet Club, Inc. at Babylon, Long Island, 
on Saturday and Sunday, May 13th and 
14th. 

Three shooters were tied for the 12- 
gauge Class A individual event with a 
score of 98 x 100. In the shoot-off to 
determine the winner of the State Cham- 
pionship, Orson D. Munn, of Southamp- 
ton, won with a score of 24 x 25. Second 
place went to B. Baccarella of Babylon, 
who scored 23 x 25 and third to H. 
Eschenbach, with a score of 22 x 25. 

The team championship was awarded 
to the Huntington, Long Island, team 
which scored 467 x 500. The team mem- 
bers consisted of G. Brush (89 x 100), 
G. Johnson (90 x 100), J. Hulson (95 x 
100), G. Watts (95 x 100) and H. Eschen- 
bach (98 x 100). 

Second team honors went to the East 
Hampton shooters (No. 1 team) who 
scored 446 x 500 and third place was 
awarded to the Babylon No. 2 team which 
scored 453 x 500. 

The 20-gauge event was won by L. 
Baccarella of Babylon with a score of 48 
x 50. H. Dewey, also of Babylon, scored 
47 x 50, thereby winning second place in 
that event. 

The winner of the 410-gauge event was 
John Prohaska of Babylon. He scored 41 
x 50. 

The Junior Championships were won 
by M. L. Pittman, Jr., aged 12, who rolled 
up a score of 77 x 100 and Miss J. Hedges, 
aged 9, who scored 61 x 100. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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WE GO OVER THE HILL 
(Continued from page 63) 

“Keep out of the weeds!” I yelled. “He’s 

n 


on: 
And was he! The first sting of steel put 
him out of the water in a great showering 
lunge. Under the boat he shot, the rod tip 
perilously close to the breaking point. As 
his gleaming body streaked through the 
clear water his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts followed him bewilderedly. The 
area was full of fish, all amazed at such a 
spectacle. From the weeds he went for the 
rock shore and logs. I had to give line to 
save the leader. Into the air again at an 
angle that put him on his tail, and he 
walked on that fanning member for three 
feet as his body twisted and his jaws flung 
wildly open to cast that stabbing hook 
away. 

Another try at the deep weeds nearly 
brought him freedom, for. he came back 
swimming slowly, with a long streamer 
of green across the line. But his lunges had 
lost the fierce intensity of strength, the 
arch of the rod had eased to a gentle bend. 
Spent, the tiger-striped body rolled belly 
up beside the canoe. ° 

I gave in then, for after a fashion I had 
won my point. We retired to the end of the 
shallow bay and caught two or three dozen 
of the little frogs. When we returned, the 
September sun was lowering, and feeding 
time had arrived. Again and again we had 
fish on at the same time, and the short rod 
and the long bent and quivered under the 
surging rushes of cold-water bass. Un- 
manned, the canoe went first against the 
rocks and then into the weeds. Three of 
the right pan size we kept, but the others 
went back as fast as they were caught. 

Darkness came upon us before we 
realized it. Going up to the height of 
land, we startled a half-grown black bear 
out on some adventurous escapade. I don't 
exactly mean that, because he startled us. 
I took a breathing spell again at the pop- 
ple tree. The west was a pale glow of 
clear light. Far down the island-broken 
sheen of Bear Lake the camp lights blink- 
ed a friendly beacon. 

“There’s a chain of little lakes south of 
here,” I said. 

“Just over the hill?” 

“Right!” 

“I’m for it.” She placed the rods against 
the canoe, and we relaxed on a sun- 
warmed log beside the trail. 

“We won't get much dinner now at 
camp. It’s too late,” I ruminated. 

“What of it? We'll cook the fish on our 
cabin stove.” 


se EXT year,” I said, “we'll bring that 

six-year-old Mowgli of ours up here 
and camp. I'd like to see him tie into some 
of those rascals we caught this afternoon. 
Do you know,” I confessed, “when we first 
planned this trip, I was a little dubious 
about trying it without a guide. Thought 
we might get lost and wouldn't find the 
fish. It wasn’t all because of the cost, 
either. Just suppose we had a guide. Can 
you imagine him sitting up here on a 
hilltop with an empty belly and liking it?” 

The stars came out one by one, and the 
lake below us dulled to polished steel. As 
we stood to go, the north flared into life 
with the mysterious waving plumes of 
aurora borealis. 

And that’s the over-the-hill story of 
Penage. It unfolded for two glorious 
weeks. Tales of big bass and bigger pike 
and walleyes at the Walker Dam. But 
best of’all, perhaps, is our lake. It has no 
name, but we call it “the Lake Over the 
Second Hill.” We found it on our last day, 
and next year we’re going back to camp 
there unless we find one more to our liking 
over the height of land just to the east. 
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SILTY TROUT 
(Continued from page 27) 


ways in the corner, one for each pool, and 
haven't found one since. They must have 
been fighting around the edge.” 

Fish fingerlings are fed with ground 
horse meat, but each season there is more 
natural feed in the ponds in the way of 
fresh-water shrimp and other insect life 
clinging to the moss that sways up from 
the beds of the ponds. The feed is put in 
little metal troughs about five inches wide 
at the top and forty inches long. These 
troughs are filled and lowered to the bot- 
tom of the pool. One season in the ponds 
with the little feeding that is done often 
produces 9-inch fish, and a 5- or 6-inch 
fish is usual. This stocking of the muddy 
waters has been going on now for six 
years. Upriver some miles Loch Leven 
have been caught that push up toward 
eight or nine pounds, and three- and four- 
pounders are not altogether uncommon. 

As we traveled upstream we stopped at 
Cottonwood Creek to toss out lines again. 
At one time I counted nine fishermen 
within sight, and we had seen many more 
as we followed the highway. All of them 
had fish, not big catches but enough to 
give a good-sized family a feeding of trout 
meat. Each could thank the Fremont 
sportsmen for his luck. These fellows had 
run down such points as the necessity of 
putting anchored rafts of plank in the 
pools. Before they ferreted out this point 
the small fish had been killed by sun- 
burn. Now they can dive into the shade of 
the raft and cool off. 

Up at Cottonwood we ran across Wes 
Weller, one of these Fremont sportsmen. 
“Just saw a willow-fly,” he yelled. 
That sounded like a funny statement to 
get excited about. But Hats told me that 
the cyanide had killed all the hellgram- 
mites and other larvae, and the flies (their 
adult stage) had disappeared. For several 
years the club members have been toting 
live willow-flies from across the divide 
and liberating them on the Arkansas. 
They have succeeded in finding a trout 
that will stand silty water, and now they 
are intent on doing the other very neces- 
sary thing: providing adequate forage. 
George Whitmore is president of the 
Fremont County Fish and Game Club, 
Roy Hinman is secretary, and Hats Tur- 
ner is treasurer, and they are associated 
with a band of never-die sportsmen that 
have brought back good fishing in a man- 
ner that should stir every outdoorsman. 
“ OU come down when the river 
clears a little in the fall,” directed 
Hats. “I'll show you some of the greatest 

fly-fishing you’ve ever tackled.” 

This time I didn’t argue with Hats. 
I had followed the banks of the Arkansas 
ten years ago, when there wasn’t a nickel’s 
worth of fish in a hundred miles from 
Florence to the headwaters except in a 
few of the clear-water tributaries. And 
now I had snared a nice little catch out 
of waters that were so muddy that I reck- 
oned a catfish might need a pulmotor to 
navigate them. 

These fish are cannibals; but doggone 
their scales, they’re rough-and-tumble 
fighters and ‘will give you real trout fish- 
ing in streams that are too loaded with 
silt for other members of their family. 

There may be a moral, or maybe a half 
dozen or so morals, in this story. But the 
thing that hits me right between the eyes 
is the fact that fishermen of the Royal 
Gorge country have done the pioneering 
for a lot of other fellows who will not have 
to grope through heart-break and disap- 
pointment to get good game fishing in silt- 
loaded streams. That’s big news to me. 
And I’m hoping it is to you. 
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BINOCULARS 


In buying a binocular or a rifle scope, it is 
true economy to choose the finest—because 
such an instrument will give you a life-time 
of superior service. : 
Zeiss Binoculars of 3 to 18 power. Rifle 
Scopes of 1 to 8 power. Many models at lead- 
ing dealers. Write for literature 
New York 


CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. TZ, 485 Fifth Ave., 
<4 728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 








heat Rear | 
SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 

spring in hinge instantly returns sight to 

shooting position when struck on front 

or back. Can be locked down if desired. 

Inte tchangeable discs screw into stem. 
rice, 


Sheard *‘Gold’’ Front Sight 

Stands out in darkest timber and won't 

“blur."’ Shows same color against differs 
ent colored objects. 
Price, $1.50. 


Shows complete line of Marble’ s Sights. Write for Fe74 
today 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. GLADSTONE INE Ue SMe 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 








300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter. fisher- 
man or camper. Handy. portable, 
absolutely safe. Reflecto 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
FREE TRIAL--Write today for full 
detaile—30 days free trial offer. and | 
how to get one FREE, | 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 





BLUE ROCKS 


CARTRIDGE & TARGET COMPANY 


Reduce Club costs! You can do it with 
Blue Rocks . . . the original clay targets. 
Carefully packed in sturdy jute cartons, 
there’s a minimum of breakage in trans- 
portation. With Blue Rocks you'll have 
more pick-up from the ground . . . less 
breakage in the traps. Pay our trap 
boys with what you save on breaka = 
change to Blue Rocks today! Ask 
them by name. Look for the bird ona 
the — ictured above on every car- 
rer etter yet... examine a few 
of the cnaneian carefully to see if the 
words “Blue Rock”, our 47 year old 
trade-mark, is clearly visible on the top. 
If your jobber cannot supply you write— 


THE CHAMBERLIN 


377 Commercial Bank Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send 20 cents (or seven 3 cent stamps) for a 
copy of Captain Crossman’s book, “When Skeet 
Birds Fly’’. 56 gripping pages, fully illustrated, 
tell all about the new sport that is taking the 
country by storm. Limited supply. Write today. 








420 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohie 
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Manufactured at Spring- 
field. A favorite among -—-4, 5 75 
R — 7. know, for both fee a oe small game. 
Magasine holds 5 cartridges. bolt ~ X% Working parte 
quereneeed i one year. Send 3¢ stamp for our catalog sat 
ne, a en. someting. athletic and military goods. 


a evense | aoe, 1627 S-7 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 








To 
metal fouling from gun 
bores, and to make every 
shot count, use 


ere all over the world. HOPPE’S No. i) 


HOPPE’S 


|Traps and Skeet 


Need Clean m Guns 


remove leading and 


Keeps guns rust-proof 
Get a 2-0z. bottle 


LUBRICATING 


OIL—the Oil that won't gum 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


—is best for moving parts of 
guns. In 1 and 3 oz. cans. 

Send 10¢ for trial bottle of No. 
9, or 15c for trial can of Oil. 


‘ells all about 
ez liderms— 
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FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2310 N. 8th Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 


U. 


S. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT 


Before Buying, Seni 
25 cents in stamps. for 
famous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 
Imported Rifles, Shot 


~— ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
be red 


leemed on first order, 








4716 Lester St. Richmond,Va. 





guns, Revolvers, Targets 
Ammunition, Scopes, 
Gun Accessories. Parts. Repairing. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 items, 1100 TOEGI Visit our new Gun Salesroom 


A. F.S8 OEGER, Ine. Dept. 5 


aur. Groat ¢ Gun House 
507 FIFTH AVENUE 2nd ST.) New York, N.Y. 
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Fiecp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Book 


Dept. 4 





———- 


Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








SPRINGER SPANIEL AND SETTER 


Puppies. 50 highest-class puppies, both sexes, beau- 
tifully marked, all colors. Guaranteed to make work- 
ers and retrievers, and to live for one year. Just right 
for this Fall’s hunting. Prices $40.00 up. Sired by 
Champions out of Winning Dams, (Note 80 cham 
pions were bred here). Brood matrons $90.00 up. Train- 
ed springers $150.00 up. All A.K.C. No duty. Send 


for list. aVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 





342 Main St. E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 














Living, Lovable, Lifetime Pals 


Healthy, ao Springer and Cocker 
Spaniels, ire-haired and Miniature Fox- 
terriers, Scotties, Bostons, Pekingese and 
Pomeranians ; pedigreed; attractively 


priced. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. 





$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire “‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 

Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Ine. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons; Est. 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 











BREEDS THAT ARE RETRIEVERS BORN 


By Freeman Lloyd 


certain breeds of sporting dogs that 
are born to retrieve. It is the nature 
of all the families of retrievers, including 
the Labradors, the Chesapeakes, the curly, 
wavy, and flat-coated retrievers, to delight 
}in going out to fetch and to bring back 
| objects thrown or shot by their masters 
|or others they recognize as sporting hu- 
| man companions. The same remarks ap- 
ply to all of the spaniel tribes, from the 
Irish water spaniels down to the smallest 
| of the land spaniels. The heavier the work, 
| the more powerful the dog required. So a 
} man must pick or choose his dog accord- 
ing to the terrain he hunts. 

The water spaniel is more capable than 
the springer or the cocker in the sea, 
lake, pond or river; but, on the other 
hand, the springer or cocker will be found 
the better dog on the land or in the thick 
brush that cannot be so thoroughly hunted 
by the longer-legged, heavier and bigger 
dogs. 

The Labrador, Chesapeake and other 
strictly retriever breeds, including the 
black, liver, golden and yellow colored 


[' will be well to remember there are 


| dogs, appear to have had a more or less 
common origin. The big black retrievers 


of our great grandfathers had considerable 


|of what was known as the Newfound- 


land blood, also the setter blood, in their 


veins. It is said there is black pointer 
blood in the make-up of the Labrador. 
As for the lighter colored retrievers now 
accounted as of pure and_ recognized 
breeds, the Irish setter may have had 
something to do with their make-up. Any- 
way, all of these distinct breeds of re- 
trievers are not only good to look upon, 
but are decidedly more than useful as 
retrievers on land and from water. The 
Chesapeakes have long been acclaimed as 
among the hardiest of water dogs, and it 
may be written that in no country are 
duck dogs set more difficult tasks retriev- 
ing from cold waters than in the United 
States and Canada. 

All retrievers and spaniels should be 
taught early. At two or three months old, 
begin by teaching them to lay hold of any 
soft substance, and take it from you. This 
action develops the instinct which they 
have of appropriating to their master’s 
use whatever he wishes. The glove or the 
ball has no allurement for the puppy natur- 
ally. But if you give him zest for it by 
playing with him, care must be taken not 
to let him worry the glove, knotted rag 
or ball, which would produce a_ hard 
mouth, 

All young dogs have an irritable mouth 
while teething, and at this time they like 
to have any soft substance drawn away 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER AND SNOWSHOE RABBIT 
The Labrador Retriever Club, which holds field and water trials, has made this breed very popular. 
O’Kanagan Sheila. Owner: Capt. Leckie-Ewing 
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from their teeth. By taking advantage of 
this period, they may be made to appropri- 
ate to themselves the glove or the object 
held to them. When they become fond of 
it, throw it a yard or two, and, if likely 
to become retrievers, they soon run to it, 
lay hold of it and bring it to you, for the 
purpose of having a second or third ex- 
perience of the same kind of play. 

After giving them a few of these les- | 
sons daily, and not sufficient to tire them, 
they are, as they grow older, accustomed 
to fetch anything which is thrown. They 
may be made to pick up whatever they 
are told to lift, by the words, “fetch it,’ 
pointing to the particular article. In throw- 
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KILLS FLEAS 





Use Putvex on your dog or cat and you have the 
satisfaction that no fleas or lice will escape. None 
will be left just stunned, able to revive and reinfest. 
Use Pulvex and you use the powder that also makes 
your dog’s hide repellant to fleas so they will not 
bother him fordays. Pulvexing positively flea-proofs. 

Putvex your pet against the torments and tape- 
worm dangers of fleas. Harmless, even if swallowed ; 
non-irritating; odorless. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee of complete satisfaction at pet stores, drug 
stores, 50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
Dept. 197, 1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


PuLvex 
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$3°°™AnHour 


for Your Spare Time 


HAT figures about $60 to $75 a week, if 

you give all your spare time. Does it interest 

ou? 
\. Well, other Field & Stream readers have done 
just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men who 
are fond of hunting and fishing. Every one of 
them would get immense profit and pleasure 
out of every issue of Field & Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men in 
an evening—more on Sundays. We have had 
many readers get 5 subscriptions per hour. 

And in return for subscriptions we will give 
you any article or articles made by any concern 
that advertises in Field & Stream, absolutely free. 








Above: ‘“Three-in-One”’ steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 


Above: Standard soft rubber recoil 
= for shotguns. Value $2.25. Yours 
ree for 2 yearly subscriptions. 


Below: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 





Above: Combination min- 
now bucket and trap. Value 
$3.50. Yours for 3 subscrip- 


Above: Camp kit: stove, oven pan, fry 
pan, broiler; folds up and slides into sack. 
Weighs 12 lbs. When folded measures 2414 
x 13% x 3% inches thick. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 


Right: Fishing <<< 
Coat made of 
regimental 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Value $3.00. 
Yours for 
only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 





if 
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FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 
Name 

Address 

City 

State 











the puppies have been removed. However, 
these extra or hook claws may be easily 
taken off by using a sharp pair of scissors. 
Still it will be best to leave the puppy 
that has been operated on with its dam 
so that the mother can lick, clean and heal 
the skin or flesh wound. Pass over the 
puppy with large joints. Note whether or 
not the tail has been docked : not too short 
and not too long. A little white at the end 


i! 

ALL SPRINGER SPANIELS RETRIEVE 

The 35-pound springer, Dinah of Avandale, 
prairie chicken 


and 


of the tail is to be admired. A puppy with 


a lot of white should be preferred to the 
heavily marked or almost whole-colored 
whelp with white feet or markings on the 
chest. The more distributed the patches, 
the better you will be able to see your full- 


| grown dog while he or she is hunting in 
thick brush or other cover. 


Leave the curly-coated puppies for 
someone else. A slight wave in the hair 
is allowable, but in the case of the matured 
rough jacket, you will find that it will 
gather burrs where the straight or flat 
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long in comparison with the better made 
and more active dogs. The short-legged 
dogs, as retrievers, are too close to the 
ground to be able to lift the game to a 
height where it is clear of all obstacles. 
All spaniels should have strong jaws— 
mouths large enough to readily pick up 
and carry game. 

It is always better to purchase two 
puppies. Whelps like companionship and 
with a mate will at once settle down in a 
new home. No heartrending yelpings will 
disturb your household o’ nights and, with 
three or four meals a day for the young- 
sters, everything will be just as you would 
wish. 

You will, of course, have chosen a puppy 
with a large skull, longish and deep 
muzzle; the one with a flat coat; strong, 
straight bone, and dark eyes. 


LLEWELLIN SETTERS IN 
ENGLAND 


HE name or classification of “Lle- 

wellin” setter is not officially recog- 
nized in Britain, the strain having been 
looked upon more as a private than a pub- 
lic belonging. But the Llewellin setter in 
all its purity, as handed down to posterity 
by the late L. Purcell-Llewellin 
(whose setters gained great prominence 
in America and elsewhere), still persists 
in the land of its origin. A full-blooded 
Llewellin won first prize in the Puppy 
Stake at the recent Kennel Club field 
trials, held at Woolverstone. This bitch 
was Horsford Countess Darling, bred by 
William Humphrey, who, it will be re- 
membered, purchased from the executors 
of the Llewellin estate the entire kennel 
of that distinguished breeder’s setters. 
Horsford Countess Darling also won the 
cup for the best setter or pointer puppy 
in the two stakes, and is described in Lon- 


A CHESAPEAKE DOG IN TRAINING 


This dog was broken by Grady Smith. Chesapeakes, for generations of Americans, 


have been accounted as 


superior duck-retrieving dogs 


coat will escape the prickles. The long 
leather of the ear flap is preferred to the 
shorter ear in the case of the English 
springer spaniels. But the long ear is not 
desired in the Sussex and the Clumber 
varieties of spaniels. 

Choose puppies with big bone; but 
there must be a good length in the fore- 
legs. The short, stubby limbs should be 
avoided. Remember your spaniel should be 
an active dog, but not to the extent of 
the faster, wider galloping and more agile 
pointers or setters. Around 45 pounds 
weight is about right for a full-grown 
springer; but for the purposes of marsh 
or duck hunting and retrieving, a 50- 
pound dog will be found useful. If the 
puppy is short and wobbly in the legs, it 
is likely that his body will be long—too 


don Field as “a. bitch full of Llewellin 
blood which quartered her ground and 
sunk the wind more like an aged dog than 
a fifteen months old puppy.” 

Rightly or wrongly it is believed that 
the use of the word or term “Llewellin” 
has not been employed for many years in 
England to distinguish this particular 
strain from any other English race of set- 
ters in their own country. From pictures 
in the overseas sporting publications, it is 
gathered that Countess Darling is a big 
bitch of the robust build that Mr. Llewel- 
lin favored, rather than one of the smaller 
kinds. The Llewellin setter is, of course, a 
household word in the United States and 
Canada. 

That the original strain is still available 
is a matter for much congratulation. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


HUNTING THE COURSE 
By Horace Lytle 


HAVE had a good deal to say from 

time to time on the proper method for 
a bird dog to use in hunting his course. 
These comments have involved = matter 
of range from various angles. A discus- 
sion of this phase of pointer and setter 
work is one of the most difficult to make 
clear on the printed page. It is easy by 
actual demonstration in the field with a 
good dog. In my judgment, the occasions 
when a dog may with impunity make a 
back cast occur but rarely. 

Yet in reaction to one of my previous 
discussions of this subject, a reader has 
written as follows: ““My ideal grouse dog 
does very little caste straight ahead of 
the gunner. I want him to hunt the cover 
thoroughly on both sides of me as I walk 
down the center of a swale or along an 
old tote road. A quail dog that makes 
long cast straight ahead is not much help 
in putting partridge in the back of your 
coat. Old Bob used to cover the territory 
about 200 yards to the right and 200 yards 
to the left of me and he could do it while 
I was walking at a pretty fair clip and not 
overlook a great deal.” 

Our reader apparently feels that he and 
I are at odds in our beliefs. I do not think 
that is the case at all. It merely nets down 
to this: Whether or not the dog turns 
out ahead at the end of his 200-yard casts. 
If he turns out ahead and swings out in 
tront of the gunner in working the cover 
in this manner, all well and good. But at 
the end of his 200-yard side casts I see no 
occasion for him to turn backward. There 
isn't any use to keep on hunting where 
you've just been. The idea, as I see it, is 
to hunt in the direction of some destina- 
tion where you want to go. I really don’t 
believe this reader and I differ at all. I 
think he is mistaken in feeling that we 
do. I can’t believe that he would want to 
see his dog cast backward behind him 


after his flings from side to side. If the 
dog turns ahead, except on the few justi- 
fiable back casts to pick up some especially 
birdy-looking territory, then I believe our 
reader and I would be pretty much in 
accord as pertaining to a grouse dog’s 
proper range of the course. 

Straight-line running is never the 
proper procedure for a dog to pursue in 
hunting, whether it be in the case of 
grouse, quail, pheasants or even prairie 
chickens. The matter of range is purely 
relative. A dog can and should go “bigger” 
on the prairies than anywhere else. A dog 
should go quite wide in southern quail 
country. The range is naturally closer in 
northern quail country. It is closer still 
in grouse cover. Range should always be 
practical. Wide range which exceeds the 
practical is to be condemned. But no more 
so than range which is too close to be 
worth while. That statement involves the 
net of my main point in the matter. 


HAVE seen some really wide dogs 

which handled so_ beautifully—and 
whose desire is to be handled—that they 
represent the most pleasingly practical 
dogs to hunt over, especially if they be 
brainy enough to adapt their range to the 
type of territory being hunted. I have also 
seen wide dogs which are too difficult to 
handle to be worth while—largely because 
they haven’t a sufficient desire within 
themselves to be handled. They are not 
working in sufficient sympathy with the 
man behind. 

I feel very confident there would be no 
misunderstanding in any case where it 
might be possible,to make an actual 
demonstration. It is to be regretted that 
a complete demonstration is really some- 
what difficult on paper. But skeptics who 
might be privileged to see the ideal in 
performance would be fully convinced. 


JERRY OSBORN ON POINT 


Owner: L. C. Osborn, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. This dog was developed almost entirely in accordance with the 
Editor's training theories 








THE POLY CHOKE 


UNIVERSAL 
ADJUSTABLE CHOKE 
FOR SHOTGUNS 
The New York State 20 Ga. 1933 Championship 
—Both First and Second was won by a 
gun equipped with a Poly Choke. 
—Both contestants made higher scores 
with a 20 Ga. Poly Choke than they 
made with 12 Ga. guns not Poly Choke 
equipped. Think this over—there’s a 
reason. 


Poly Choke Co., Hartford, Conn. 














The Bird Doe’ S Palace 


Cre convenient and attractive, it is one of the 
most highly pi possessions of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment. Clamps rigidly on the running-board of 
any car, and is adjustable so that it does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 
other my and is adjustable to fit all cars. Al soa De Luxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. 

Mfd,. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 

Golden City, Missouri 








Boarding & Training 


Reduced rates on training. Want Pointers, 
Setters and all breeds of retrievers, for board 
and training. Have plenty of birds and but 
few dogs. Yard work and force retrieving 
taught. Gunshyness and all faults corrected. It 
will save you money to write us before placing 
your dog. 

Oak Grove Training Kennels, tna, Illinois 








NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 








Irish Water Spaniels 


Thoroughbred registered puppies for sale. 
Six weeks old and upward. Best field and 
show lineage. Prices reasonable. 

HENRY ROOT STERN 
20 Pine Street 


New York 








Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 


ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re- 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound. 
Shipped on approval 


FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 








ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., Cincinnati, °.. 
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“WORKING” WITH A DOG 


ie book, article or personal discus- 
sion of steadyi ing a dog on point will 
invariably tell you to get to the dog and 
“work” with him. I find that many novices 
wonder what this work should involve. 
The real answer is that the important 
thing after all is that you have your hands 
on the dog and thus a means of holding 
him true to his game. Gun dogs start by 
flash pointing. They may hold for a minute 
and then flush and chase. Steadiness on 
point involves prolonging the impulse to 
spring forward upon the prey, until sus- 
pended motion becomes complete. 

Just what working with a dog on point 
involves is not so important as is the fact 
that you merely do just that—work with 


» 
| 


the dog’s head. He is always under con- 
trol. The result is almost a natural steadi- 
ness to wing and shot.” 

One of our readers has just sent in a 
picture of his pointer, Jerry Osborn, which 
he trained himself in exact accordance 
with my own theories. The proper use of 
a check cord played a part in this dog’s 
splendid development. His owner says: 
“The first bird he stood gave me a chance 
to put a check cord on him. I held it 
tight, threw a handful of stones which 
flushed the birds, and I simply held him 
where he was and spoke sharply to him. 
After repeating this a few times he never 
offered to chase a bird again.” 

The importance of properly using a 
check cord should never be overlooked in 
training. It is the one definite means of 


COMPLETE STEADINESS 


L. H. Porter, of Rockdale, Texas, working with his good Irish setter on point. It is by such means that 
final complete steadiness is achieved 


him. The very fact that you have your 
hands on him prevents him from flushing. 
Increasing steadiness results—until, in a 
fully finished dog, the steadiness becomes 
complete. One thing you may do is very 
gently push the dog toward the birds he 
smells. His natural impulse will be to re- 
sist the pressure. Speak soothingly to him. 
The very fact of holding him there is the 
all-important thing. In the accompanying 
illustration, Mr. L. H. Porter of Rockdale, 
Texas, is shown working with his good 
Irish setter on point. In this instance he 
is lifting the dog by the tail. This of itself 
is not necessary—but the picture appeals 
to me as more indicative than any other I 
‘have seen of what it means to work with 
a dog on point. It is, therefore, published, 
together with my few words of comment, 
in order helpfully to indicate for the bene- 
fit of many of our readers what it means 
to get your hands on a dog on point, which 
you are training, and what you are then 
to do to accomplish the steadiness desired. 


THE CHECK CORD 


HILE judging the National Cham- 

pionship, it was my privilege to dis- 
cuss modern training methods with Mr. 
C. E. Buckle. It seems to be Mr. Buckle’s 
belief that too many of our modern train- 
ers either do not properly understand the 
use of the check cord, or do not take 
sufficient pains in using this instrument 
of control. There is no question but that 
the check cord is a very important adjunct 
in bringing a bird dog to a proper degree 
of finish. 

Last February I had an opportunity of 
accompanying a trainer of the old school 
for three days while working his dogs. 
We were discussing steadiness to wing 
and shot. He said: “I never give a dog a 
chance to break. On each point a check 
cord is attached and I use it while my 
helper flushes the birds. Even the thought 
of breaking never gets a chance to enter 


complete control. Any of the best books 
on training discuss its use. The check 
cord has been employed since the earliest 
days of dog training. 


CIRCLING ON POINT 


N various occasions I have discussed 
the fact that our bob-white quail is 
becoming a constantly more educated bird. 
With each increasing season they are 
learning to take better care of themselves. 


They flush “meaner” so that they are 
harder to hit. They do not spread out so 
as to permit single shooting as of yore. 
They are even getting constantly more 
difficult for a dog to handle. I noticed this 


-particularly during the last season in Mis- 


sissippi where, by January, many of the 
quail coveys were as tricky as pheasants. 

With this preliminary comment I shall 
quote from a letter recently received from 
Texas, which says: “Our birds were bad 
to run this year and it was hard for a 
dog to stop them, and the latter part of 
the season my 14-months-old pointer got 
into the habit of going down on a bevy 
and then he would break and circle the 
birds as though he were bunching them, 
and then he would freeze and hold like 
nobody’s business. What do you think is 
his object in this and do you consider it 
a bad habit? If so, how should I proceed 
in breaking him of it so as not to disturb 
his other good qualities?” 

My answer to this was as follows: 

“It all depends upon the purpose your 
dog may have in mind in circling his birds. 
If this circling is definitely with a view to 
try to bunch the birds and get them better 
fixed for you to flush, then I should feel 
that his practice is but commendable. I 
gather that this is the case from the fact 
that you say he will ‘hold like nobody’s 
business’ when he finally comes down on 
his point. This would seem to indicate that 
his circling tendency has nothing to do 
with blinking. 
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“Some dogs circle their birds as a minor 
form of blinking. Some dogs circle their 
birds until they are always pointing facing 
you. This is not blinking in the true sense 
of the word, but is classed as a semi- 
approach to it in view of the fact that the 
dog is just sufficiently timid that he 
doesn't want to have his handler come up 
behind him when on game. I gather from 
your description that this is not the case 
with your dog. 

“Many of the great prairie chicken dogs 
will circle a running cock and come to 
him boldly against the wind to make him 
lie to a point. The same is true of some 
of the best pheasant dogs. During the past 
few years quail have been developing 
running tendencies more and more, act- 
ing more like pheasants with each new 
season—so that such work by a dog 
becomes commendable rather than the re- 
verse. 

“But I repeat that it all depends on the 
dog’s manifest purpose. If it emanates 
from timidity in any degree at all, it is 
bad. But if the action is based on a bold 
and confident desire merely to perform 
a better service for the master, then only 
praise is in order. It should be easy to 
detect the dog’s real intent.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WANTS MORE EXPERIENCE 


Ques.—I have a setter two and a half years 
old that is a good hunter and stands well on 
coveys, but gets wild and runs over singles 
when you go to shooting. Can you advise me as 
to how to break him of this? 

L. B. ALBERT. 

Ans.—In my judgment, the difficulty with 
your setter on singles is largely because he is 
young yet. Give him more experience, for that 
is what he needs above everything else. Since he 
handles his coveys well, you have that to be 
thankful for and he should improve on singles 
with time. Singles are seldom so easy to handle 
as coveys. Some dogs never become good on 
singles. [Ep.] 


GUN-SHY BEAGLE 


Qves.—I own a small beagle female one and 
one-half years old. Last year she showed signs 
of timidness but at the time I did not think it 
was gun shyness. She is broken, hunting and 
trailing rabbits nm but when the gun 
cracks she retreats slowly. I have tried to coax 
her and several times she resumes hunting but 
only for a short while. I have taken her out 
and shot blank cartridges while I had her on a 
chain beside me. Sometimes she would not even 
show a sign of being afraid, other times trying 
to get away. How can I remedy this? 

Grorce W. RENNINGER. 


Ans.—You have made a mistake by firing 
blanks around your gun-shy beagle when she is 
on a chain. eo advise never letting her 
hear the ae of a gun, if it can be prevented, 
unless she is in the field and actually behind a 
rabbit at the time. I should not even shoot at 
a rabbit unless she is trailing one at the time 
close enough so that she can actually see you 
kill it. If you are willing to follow this plan 
and, for a while at least, shoot only those rab- 
bits which are close enough to her so that she 
can surely see you kill them (yet far enough 
behind to be out of shot danger herself) I be- 
lieve you can cure her. [Ep.] 


FEEDING AND REARING PUPPIES 


Qves.—I would like to get your idea as to the 
proper feeding, housing, worming and general 
care of bird-dog pups. 

Georce Morri.t. 


Ans.—Puppies should be fed often rather than 
much at a time. Four feedings a day are not 
too much up to four months of age. Then you 
might cut to three feedings until six or seven 
months of age, at which time you can reduce 
to two feedings until the dog is well over a year 
old. Fully matured dogs are often fed but once 
a day and preferably in the evening. The more 
seldom you feed, the more you can and should 
feed at a time. 

Young puppies should be kept dry and warm. 
It is even more important to keep them dry than 
it is to keep them warm. They should be wormed, 
but be careful not to give them an over-dose. 
Too much worm medicine has as bad an effect 
as the worms themselves. 

These are the essentials in caring for healthy 
puppies. When I run into difficulties I rely a 

deal on my veterinarian, and recommend 
that others do the same. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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“GAME FARMING” 

By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & Orna- 
mental Birds by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 

Completely illustrated. 

$2.50 per copy postpaid. 


Through your local book store or 
send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 
Dept. P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Paper-bound edition, each chapter in separate covers, 
plus two sections on Business Management $1.00. 
Orders for this must be sent direct to Haley 

Pub. Co., not chrough a book store. 





PHEASANT EGGS 


Ringneck, Mongolian and several varieties of 
Fancy Pheasants. Guaranteed Eggs from high 
grade, tested stock, at reasonable prices. 
Send for list . 
Tri-County Game Farm Ass’n., Inc. Dep't. F 
Douglas H. Beyea, Mer. R. F. D. No. 2 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 











TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estapuisnep 1910 
iran 


Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 


Oldest 
ranch 
in U.S 





Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of ail 


First Prizes. 
E Fox Soild is 














GREATEST DOG BOO 
Ever Written] ree 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
tew chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freip 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GreaT NEW ROOK and you ean accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 


them trained for you, this hook will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to : 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Bred by e Winners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelte with initial cost and maintenance the eame as 
low or average grade of foxes. Ca‘ 5 ° 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Upland Game Birds & Animals 
Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
bunting or fishing grounds. 
Wild Rice, W Celery, Duck Potato 
described in free illue- 


vil 
. Write, describe grounds, 
snd seseive free planting advice and 


“Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wiseonsin» 

















Ringneck Pheasant 
From healthy, unrelate 
sant EGGS 


uail. 

Prices — a all and day-old Ringneck 
Write today. CM CHICKS 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
Easton, Maryland John G. Alley 











EGGS 


Bob-White Quail, Hungarian Partridge, 
Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Melan- 
istic Mutant Pheasants. Buff-Cochin Ban- 
tams. Prices very reasonable. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 

















NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season J would not be without them for 

ony, amount as J consider them the moat human training collar pos- 

sible to make. I get better results with less h than any 

ether collar I ever weed, Garant W. Surrn 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY Marit Postrpaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by O-:ark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Ose@wana-on-Hudson, New York 


DECOYS.—CALLERS—TRAINED-BIRDS 
(Shot over often 1930-31-32) 
Wild Mallard $4.00 pair; $2.00—12 eggs. English 
Callers $8.00; $7.00 pair; $3.00—12 eggs rate. Black 
Mallard $10.00; $8.00 pair; $3.00—12 eggs. Belgian 
b 5.00; $12.50 pair; $3.00—12 eggs. Duck 
book 25c. Goose booklet 25c. Old trained Canada geese. 
New low prices. Wood ducks, Canvas, Red Heads. Other 
ducks, geese, swan, drakes. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Breman Co. Danville, tt. 











—— Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Quick-growing Foods Ducks Love— 
DUCK MILLET, DUCK’S MEAT, 
DUCK POTATO, WILD CELERY, etc. 


Ready to Plant. Low Prices. Write 
For Planting Advice. Helpful Folder. 


TERRELL’S iki Kos” wis. 
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FIELD DOG 





Sporting dogs have greater value 
if registered in the F. D. S. B. Sports- 
men acknowledge the accuracy of these 
records by registering high percentage 
of spaniels, setters, pointers, Chesa- 
peakes—all sporting breeds—in this 
authentic registry. 

More than 200,000 registrations. 

Application forms are free. Write 
NOW for full information. Fee for 
registration, $1.00. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 








PHEASANT EGGS 


Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Melanistic, 
Versicolor, Lady Amherst, Reeves 
Bantam Eggs 
Japanese Silkie and Buff Cochin 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Harbeson, Delaware 

















RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 


PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 






bulletin showing prices we our 
versast taieieias ois 
NEW CITY, me. 


sent 
REN 
Rockland County 


Box 41s 











SPECIAL OFFER 
Selling our breeding stock, this month only at $1.00 
each, proportion (5) hens to (1) cock. No erder less 
than (10) birds at this price. All selected. Must make 
room for young stock. 

One-day-old chicks 25c each, 10 or more. Postage 
paid. Live arrival guaranteed, 
SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
Waldron_Baily, Jr., 








Mer. 
MOREHEAD CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 











Conservation Developments 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


A FAST GOAT 


OU have often heard the speed of 
various game birds and animals dis- 
cussed, but, believe it or not, here is 
the first measured ye record ona 
Rocky Mountain goat. Ask any man who 
has hunted these elusive cliff-dwellers, and 
he will tell you how quickly they dis- 
appear over precipitous mountain cliffs. 

Here’s a photo of a yearling nanny-goat 
taken in the vicinity of Palmer Creek 
Highway, Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, last 
August. Mr. R. C. Ingram of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads was the 
lucky photographer, and according to his 
report to Mr. H. W. Terhune, the execu- 
tive officer of the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion, this nanny was some stepper. 

Mr. Ingram, accompanied by a witness, 
first sighted the goat about seven miles 
from Hope, just above timber-line. She 
started down the road ahead of his auto, 
and kept ahead for about three miles. Her 
speed at first was twenty miles and bet- 
ter; after the first mile she slowed down 
to about fifteen, and before leaving the 
road she had eased down to ten miles 
per hour. 

As the nanny 
excitement to 


left the road, in her 
escape this new man- 
made monster, she became entangled 
in down timber and brush and was 
captured, taken to camp, fed and pet- 
ted for several days, then liberated. 
Who can send us a better one? 


THE WALTON CONVENTION 


HE attendance of delegates at the 

Eleventh Convention of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, held in 
Chicago on April 27 and 28, 1933, was 
considerably below former years, but 
the old stalwarts were on hand and 
went away with a renewed determina- 
tion to push the good work along. 

The program was largely a series of 
chapter and state-division round-table 
discussions, led by picked leaders. It 
aroused much interest and gave those 
assembled excellent ideas as to the 
methods which will assure success with 
local conservation programs. 

The resolutions adopted commended 
President Roosevelt on his reforestation 
program and urged that water restoration 
be included throughout the Plains and 
Prairie States, also that stream-improve- 
ment work be added on the state and na- 
tional forests; urged the Federal Govern- 
ment to purchase marginal lands in states 
without Federal areas; recommended that 
adequate provision be made in the pro- 
posed Federal public-works program to 
aid cities in the construction of sewage- 
treatment plants ; urged that essential Fed- 
eral conservation research be continued, 
that funds be provided for the continuance 
of the Federal black-bass administrative 
work; regretted the removal of Henry 
O'Malley and Lewis Radcliffe and urged 
that their services be continued in the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries; recommended better 
protection for bears; suggested that more 
states issue short-term licenses at reduced 
rates for non-resident hunters and anglers; 
recommended that fishermen stay out of 
Florida until that state passes legislation 
to stop the sale of black bass; urged the 
Senate Wild Life Committee to hold hear- 


80 


-Federal lands; 


By 
SETH GoRDON 
President 


ings on the question of overgrazing on 
deplored ‘the recent ten- 
dency to tear efficient game and fish de- 
partments to pieces for political reasons 
and to divert game funds; recommended 
the restoration of the Kankakee Marshes 
in Indiana ; requested the Federal Govern- 
ment to conclude its studies of the water- 
fowl baiting question and urged the states 
to control baiting where local conditions 
warrant; and opposed further road con- 
struction in the Superior National Forest 
in Minnesota. 


WATER AREAS URGED 


HE American Game Association, the 
Izaak Walton League and _ various 


other cooperating agencies have strongly 
urged that water restoration and stream 


Photo by R. C. Ingram 
Mountain goat high-tailing it in front of a car 


improvement be included as part of the 
work program of the President’s Conser- 
vation Corps. 

Most of the states from Ohio to the 
Rockies, and from Texas to the Canadian 
border, prepared water programs which 
would enable them to use their quotas of 
relief workers. North Dakota, for exam- 
ple, outlined a program of 110 projects 
that would keep 1,100 relief workers busy 
for six months and add 9,000 acres of new 
water areas in a state where more water 
is badly needed for agriculture as well as 
for wild life. Other states presented equal- 
ly comprehensive plans. 

A delegation of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the Plains and Prairie 
States called upon President Roosevelt 
and urged that such activities be approved 
as part of the flood-control and _ soil- 
erosion work authorized under the re- 
forestation program. It is hoped that he 
will sanction the idea. 

What this region needs is at least 50,000 
new and restored water areas. Experts re- 
port that 31,000,000 acre-feet of impounded 


waters on the Mississippi watershed will 
stop destructive floods along the old river. 

Everybody favors sensible stream im- 
provement to retard the flow and to in- 
crease the fish-carrying capacity of our 
waters. Don’t wait for others. Get busy 
on water conservation! 


GAME BREEDERS HARD HIT 


HE game-breeding industry was 
particularly hard hit during the 
depression, their product being classed 
as more of a luxury than a necessity. 
There is, however, occasion for optimism 
in that several states are curtailing or dis- 
continuing mass production of pheasants 
on state game farms and will purchase 
more birds from ‘commercial breeders. 
Some states have found that they can 
purchase the best of pheasants at a con- 
siderably lower cost than state game farms 
can produce them. Several state game 
farms have already been turned into ex- 
periment stations. This, after all, is one 
of the primary functions of the state. 

These experimental farms, as with 
poultry experiment stations, will be de- 
voted to developing better methods of 
breeding and feeding. Results of these 
experiments will be made available to 
breeders for the furtherance of the 
game-restoration movement. 

The United Game Breeders and 
Gamekeepers of America, an organiza- 
tion formed at the 18th American Game 
Conference, heartily endorses these 
efforts to take the states out of the 
competitive mass-production field, ac- 
cording to Secretary Otto G. Beyer. 


ST. CLOUD CONFERENCE 


UCKS will undoubtedly be one of 
the main topics of discussion 
when conservation workers from the 
upper Prairie States and the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada assemble at St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, on June 22, 23 and 
24, 1933, under the joint auspices of 
the Minnesota Game Protective League 
and the North Central States Game 
and Fish Commissioners Association. 
President Sam G. Anderson of the 
Minnesota League, himself a member 
of the Migratory Bird Advisory Board, re- 
ports that a special effort is being made to 
have representatives of the Canadian Prai- 
rie Provinces and the entire North-Central 
States waterfowl breeding area present 
and participating in the program. Mr. An- 
derson states that other game and fish 
problems will be discussed by capable 
leaders, and that sportsmen and conserva- 
tion workers are invited to attend. 

Since the region in question constitutes 
the principal waterfowl breeding area of 
North America, the conclusions reached 
at this St. Cloud conference will have a 
decided bearing upon the recommendations 
of the Migratory Bird Advisory Board, 
when it meets early in July to agree upon 
waterfowl seasons for the coming fall. 

The annual convention of the Western 
Association of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, held at Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, May 18, canvassed the waterfowl sit- 
uation in the far West, and their recom- 
mendations, together with much other 
data from all parts of North America, will 
also be placed before the Advisory Board. 
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AS woe ever been a better time to accept 
H an advertisement at 100% face value and 
—act now? Prices are upward bound — 

and all America knows it. 


Here are motors engineered, built and priced 
with cold calculation to win unquestioned pref- 
erence in the toughest market that ever fought 
for a buyer’s dollar. They are by far the finest 
motors we have ever built, the lowest schedule 
of prices we have ever set. 


They are yours today—at those prices. In a few 
days —a week —two weeks . . . your estimate is 


as good as ours! 


Listed alongside are a few of these motors. There 
are many others; a most complete range of 
models designed to give superior satisfaction in 
every type of outboard service. Call today on 
your dealer, or write us at once for his name and 
complete literature. OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION, 5610 N. 26th St., Milwaukee. 


NS 


OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
TLON 


RPORA 


SUPER SERIES 


SERVICE SERIES 








LOW-PRICED BEFORE, today 
these are outstanding bargains 





2 N.O.A. certified B. 
e H.P. at 3500 R.P.M. 
— new-type rotary valve “sin- 
giles” with engineering features 
of largest motors. Models in 


both Evinrude $6975 


4 Oo N. O. A. certified B. 
bd H. P. at 3250 R.P.M. 
Specially designed for fishing 


and utility use. Sturdy, depend- 
able, quiet. Models in both 


Evinrude and $9975 





and Elto lines at 

5 N. O. A. certified B. 
e H.P. at 3750 R.P.M. 

Rotary valve. Greatest power 

per dollar of cost and per pound 

of weight in low price field. 


Both Evinrude $9975 


Elto lines at.. 

TI N.O.A. certified B. 
H.P.at4000R.P.M. 

A powerful, high-duty Evin- 

rude twin for swift family boats, 

medium - sized runabouts and 


raceabouts. The 135 











and Elto models. 

13 N. O. A. certified 
B. H. P. at 4000 R. 

P.M. A powerful motor at low 

cost for large family boats and 

runabouts. Exclusively an Elto 


model, the Senior ' 445 


Speedster . . 





Evinrude Fastnin.. 

18 N.O.A. certified B. 
H. P.at4000 R.P.M. 

Big power at lowest cost. Ball 

and roller bearing construction. 

An Evinrude model — one of 


the famed — $y 75 


twin series . . 





EVINRUDE 


ADVANCED 


SERIES 


UTILITY SERIES 











'Nothing 
= ) Doing— 


Im going 


§ to shoot 


“Fish won't bite this time 
of day anyway. I'm going 
to stay right here and shoot 
targets till I beat that score 


you made.” 


Not a bad idea at that. It’s surprising how much fun a .22 rifle will add 
to a fishing trip—especially if it’s a Remington with the superb accuracy 
that this implies. You'll never know a dull moment with a Model 34 


Remington in the party; when the fish are not biting, just do a little shooting. 


This little bolt action repeater shoots .22 short, long, or long rifle cart- 
ridges, either Hi-Speed or regular. It’s built to look and feel like a military 
rifle, with enough size and weight and just the right balance to hold steady 
as a rock. Rear sight is adjustable on the standard grade, and the N.R. A. 
Target Grade has a peep sight and sling strap. 


Write us for a descriptive circular, and see it at your dealer’s right away. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


KLEANBORE 


Bah 22 CARTRIDGES 











